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PREFACE 



I WHO write these words am not the author of the 
book, nor do I come forward now merely to plead for 
recognition of the merit it seems to me to possess, 
or to attempt to disarm criticism by admitting defects 
inevitable in the first work of a young man. 

For this first work is also the last ; its author has 
passed beyond the voices of praise or blame, and its 
title, The Seal of Silence, has a pathetic appropriate- 
ness to-day which, when he chose it, he was far indeed 
from foreseeing. 

My acquaintance with Arthur Reignier Conder 
lasted less than a year, but I happen to have acted 
as, so to speak, his literary godfather. We first met 
in a certain cathedral city in the Easter of 1900; 
my impression of him was of a young man about 
twenty-four, tall, fair-haired, with gray-blue eyes, a 
sensitive humorous mouth, a frank bright expression, 
a singularly pleasant voice, a quiet and rather diffident 
manner. 

He had lately left Worcester College, Oxford, after 
taking his degree in Literae Humaniores. I learned 
later, though not from him, that he was a son of the 
Reverend Dr. Conder, of Leeds, that he had been 
educated at Leeds Grammar School, ^ivd Vv^4. \3s\fc\N. 
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entered Worcester College with an open classical 
scholarship after winning his School Exhibition for 
the University and resigning it in favour of the next 
candidate. 

Although considerably Conder's senior, I was 
strongly drawn to him from the first, and, as in the 
course of that Easter week we were frequently thrown 
together, it was not long before he told me that, 
though nominally reading for the Bar, his real ambi- 
tions were literary. 

Quite apart from the liking I had for him, there 
were reasons why — ^as an author who years before had 
stood at the same divided way, and owed such success 
as had followed his choice to the generous encourage- 
ment and help of older confreres to whom he was 
almost unknown at the time — I should feel a particular 
interest in his confidences. 

I found that he was at work on a novel, and, having 
more experience than he of the requirements of pub- 
lishers and public, I offered to read the manuscript 
when finished, and advise him as to the best manner 
of placing it. 

All through the hot summer and autumn of 1900 
he worked at this novel, when he was not reading for 
his call to the Bar, and I had occasional reports of 
his progress, until, in November last, he sent me the 
completed story which forms the present volume. 

I should have been surprised if the novel had 
shown no traces of literary ability, but I was certainly 
not prepared to find in the work of so young a writer 
such powers of observation and description, such a 
sense of character, and such delicate and unforced 
Auinour. 
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And, after making every allowance for any per- 
sonal bias on my own part, I find it hard to believe 
that the severest critic would refuse to acknowledge 
that the book has a freshness, charm, and feeling for 
comedy which seem full of promise. 

But the promise will never be fulfilled now; the 
hand that wrote these chapters will write no more. 
Arthur Conder lived to know that his first book was 
accepted by the first publisher to whom it was offered 
— a, sufficiently rare experience for a beginner; he 
lived to correct the greater part of the proofs — ^and 
then, almost without warning, the end came. 

One afternoon early in December he came up to 
my rooms, in high spirits and to all appearances in 
perfect health and strength, to tell me that he was just 
engaged to be married. I never saw him again. 

On Wednesday, the 23d of January in this year, 
I had a letter from him, written at Cannes, where he 
was staying with his mother and sister. He had gone 
out a few days before for a change, feeling a little run 
down and overworked — ^but I did not know that then 
— and he said nothing in the letter about his health, but 
merely stated, after mentioning that he was very busy 
with his proofs and had an idea for a new novel, that 
he expected to be back in London by the following 
Friday. 

On the 24th he became somewhat uneasy about 
his health, and consulted doctors, who advised him 
to go to a Nursing Home near Cannes for a fort- 
night's rest. 

He went on the Friday, and on Saturday, the 26th 
of January, 1901, he died suddenly of heart failure, 
peacefully and without a moment's pain. 
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I trust that none will think that these details are 
given here with any view of arousing sympathy and 
interest for a novel which has no intrinsic claims to 
consideration. 

Had the author lived, he would be the last to wish 
his work to come before the public with any recom- 
mendation or introduction by another — ^but it was felt 
that, in the circumstances, it was only fair to inform 
the reader that this is a posthumous work. 

And, since it was the wish of those nearest and 
dearest to Arthur Conder that I, who had learned even 
in our too brief acquaintance to value and admire him, 
should be asked to write this preface, I could only feel 
it a duty as well as a privilege to do so. 

A. F. 

February^ igoi. 
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PROLOGUE 

The story may be said to begin with Old Tawny. 
Old Tawny, known to the postman and the tax-col- 
lector as Benjamin Cloud, Esq., lived at the House on 
the Hill. Not that he bad always lived there. The time 
had been when a certain college at Oxford was proud 
to name him as one of its tutors ; when Benjy Cloud 
was a synonym for the most brilliant Latin verse writer, 
the clearest lecturer on Moral Philosophy, and the best 
judge of port in the University. Had he not come to 
neglect the first two of these talents for the last, there 
is no saying to what heights of scholastic fame he 
might have risen. The over-exercise of a critical 
faculty is always dangerous, and by too much judging 
of port Benjamin ruined his career. He became mo- 
rose and negligent ; always ready himself to produce a 
masterpiece in elegiacs, sapphics, or alcaics, he seldom 
troubled to correct the efforts of his pupils ; and the 
crowds that attended his moral philosophy lectures 
began to dwindle before the frequent notice — " Mr. 
Qoud regrets that he is too unwell to lecture this 
morning." A handful of enthusiasts still waited and 
watched, on the chance of hearing, petVv2L^s» otvc^ \xv ^ 
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month, a lecture that was worth all the lectures of all 
the other lecturers in the University put together, but 
even these grew weary at length, and fell away. So a 
day came when Benjamin was asked to resign ; where- 
upon he laughed, drank an extra bottle of port, sent 
for a man to pack his belongings, and moved, with 
his heart-broken wife and two small sons, from the 
house in Holywell to the House on the Hill, The 
House on the Hill was situated in Yorkshire, about 
three miles from the large manufacturing town of Mar- 
field, the smoke of whose chimneys crept out to visit 
it whenever the wind was in the southwest. It was an 
old house, the centre of a barren estate on the wolds 
that had been in the Cloud family for many genera- 
tions, and had never brought its owners anything but 
care and expense. 

Here Benjamin settled down to the congenial busi- 
ness of reading the later Latin authors, writing verses, 
and laying down and taking up again innumerable bot- 
tles of that elixir from which he soon gained the sobri- 
quet of " Old Tawny." Few things disturbed him. 
Certainly the death of his eldest son did not ; and when 
his wife, a year or so later, adopted a young orphan 
nephew to fill the vacant place, he only frowned, wrote 
a Latin epigram on the extravagance of women, and 
chuckled over it for the space of three bottles. Two 
years after this his wife died, commending the boys 
to his care on her death-bed. For a whole day he 
was sober; but from that time forward no one ever 
saw him save in a dazed and fuddled condition, from 
which the more charitable argued a heart-breaking 
grief for his bereavement, while the more cynical 
agreed together that " it was a bad job to have the 
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brake taken off when you were going downhill." Be 
this as it may. Old Tawny paid little attention to his 
wife's parting entreaty, and the two boys were suf- 
fered for the most part to run wild and grow up how 
they might. They had not much in common. The 
adopted son, Wilfred Rutherford, was the younger of 
the two ; a steady-going youth, somewhat over-grave, 
of whom no one could say much, since no one had 
ever got beneath his shell of reticence. The vicar of 
the neighbouring parish of Beckley, who superin- 
tended the studies of both boys, spoke well of his 
behaviour, and as little as possible of his progress, 
when he sent in the quarterly report (account, in- 
closed) to Old Tawny. Not that the vicar need 
have troubled himself, for the envelope was generally 
thrown unopened into the waste-paper basket, and it 
was only owing to Will's watchfulness that the account 
ever got paid. Old Tawny's own son and heir was 
a spindle-shanked lad of eccentric habits. His father 
had christened him Curtius, and he was generally 
known in the neighbourhood as Mad Curty. His 
days were pretty equally divided between reading 
Fielding and Smollett on the top of the step-ladder 
in Old Tawny's library, and going for long rambles 
on the wolds with the son of the village rat-catcher. 
He seldom turned up for his lessons at the vicarage, 
but when he did, he made as much progress in an 
hour as his cousin in a week. The vicar, who was 
of Scottish origin, when asked whether he thought 
Curty Cloud would turn out like his father, replied, 
" No ; he will drink whisky." 

Five years passed, and one morning the grave- 
faced Will, now aged twenty, walked do\NTv IV^^ ^^ax- 
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riage-drive from the House on the Hill with a brown 
leather bag in his hand. He stopped at the gardener's 
lodge, gave the gardener's wife a letter for the vicar, 
and another for his uncle, and disappeared down the 
road to Marfield. When Curty came back from a 
poaching expedition that afternoon. Old Tawny sent 
for him, and handed him a short, neatly written note, 
in which Will thanked his uncle much for all his kind- 
ness and hospitality in the past years, and stated 
that he was now on his way to the gold-fields in South 
Africa, and hoped to write soon. 

Will's Ufe had been so separate from the lives of 
the two other inmates of the house that his departure 
made little difference. Old Tawny went calmly upon 
his downward way: chipped seals, drew corks, and 
lined his grave with empty bottles. The fact that his 
verses about this time became less musical and spark- 
ling marked a distinct stage in the journey; but as 
the in^pairment of his critical faculties proceeded pari 
passu with that of his creative, he was spared the con- 
sciousness of his own decay. 

Curty, meanwhile, had developed. He was now 
twenty-two years old, had dropped Fielding for French 
novels, and ratting for cock-fighting, poaching, and 
other manly sports. He had acquired, moreover, an 
eccentric geniality of manner that might have gained 
him many friends. As it was, he seemed to prefer 
many acquaintances, and his only friend was a billiard- 
marker, of the name of Sam Walkley, who served at 
the Hand and Spear in Marfield. Sam was a stout- 
built, ill-complexioned lad, with a complete knowledge 
of the major vices and the minor sports : kept a couple 
of £^peyho\inds ; knew how to make an income by the 
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management of sweepstakes; could cheat you at any 
game of cards you cared to mention, with his sleeves 
rolled up and your own pack; and had put on the 
gloves with Red Joe of Huddersfield. Withal, he was 
smartly dressed, and had a piece of honesty and good- 
nature somewhere beneath his green-check waistcoat 
that might, under more favourable circumstances, have 
leavened the lump. 

A small incident occurred soon after the formation 
of this strange friendship which is worth relating, since 
it helps to explain many of Curty's subsequent actions, 
showing how in his nature a certain impetuosity and 
love of theatrical effect were blended with genuine 
fidelity and generosity. A gentleman of the name of 
Bibury, who owned extensive preserves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marfield, had been much troubled by 
poachers. He had applied to the police, and the sus- 
picions of the police had fallen on Sam Walkley. Sam 
soon found that he was being watched, and conscience 
told him why. He conferred with Curty, who, curi- 
ously enough, had not taken part in these particular 
excursions, and it was decided that he must lie very 
low. Then Curty went off and got his gun. He 
knew that to be caught poaching meant, for Sam, 
imprisonment and the loss of his chance in life : what 
it might mean for himself he probably neither knew 
nor cared, save that he was perfectly aware of the 
temper of Squire Bibury's m.astiff. He got his gun, 
and, as soon as it was dark, invaded the preserves 
in person. The gamekeepers and police fell in ad- 
mirably with his plans. They were there to receive 
him, and the mastiff to pursue him as he feigned 
flight. Curty's "Curse it! caught at lastl" ^.s iKe. 
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dog's teeth met in his calf was a dramatic success 
that fully compensated him for the physical discom- 
fort. He was taken before Squire Bibury, and when 
that irate gentleman found that he had to do not with 
a low alehouse scoundrel, but with a young man of 
property and good family, he dismissed him with a 
sound scolding. So attention was diverted from Sam 
Walkley for the time being ; and when Sam discovered 
the cause — ^which he did not do from any word of 
Curty's — he shook his friend heartily by the hand, and 
drained a tankard of half-and-half to him, remarking — 

" Well, strike me pink ! Curt, you're a bigger fool 
than I took you for. Thank you, old feller." 

Such, then, was Curty's one friend. With him he 
watched prize-fights, raced greyhounds, practised fancy 
strokes on the billiard-table of the Hand and Spear, 
and, in sublime unconsciousness that he was fulfilling 
prophecy, drank innumerable drams of Scotch whisky. 

It would have been well for Curty if Sam had 
been equally exclusive in the matter of friends; he, 
on the contrary, possessed a large and manifold circle, 
or set of circles, ranging from Jimmy Pratt, the stable- 
boy, with whom he played poker (and played fair, 
because Jimmy was known to be little more than half- 
witted), up to the junior master of the Marfield Gram- 
mar School, who occasionally put something on a 
horse, and was innocent enough to take " the straight 
tip " from this highly qualified bookmaker. 

Curiously enough, among all these friends of 
Sam's, the last mentioned, the most harmless and re- 
spectable, Bernard Prankherd the schoolmaster, was 
destined to work most mischief to Curty. 

He was a delicate young man, subject to a mild 
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form of epilepsy, known as "petit mal," which was 
often the occasion of much amusement to his class, 
causing him to stop dead halfway through a sentence 
or in the midst of drawing a diagram on the black- 
board, to stare into empty space for sometimes a 
couple of minutes, and then to resume precisely where 
he had left off, there being ample time meanwhile for 
an active boy to alter the diagram in a bewildering 
manner, or even to move the blackboard (this was 
dangerous) to the other side of the room. 

More important than his epilepsy, however, was 
his widowed sister, a handsome young woman, who, 
with an eight-year-old daughter, shared her brother's 
lodgings. Curty met Prankherd first over the billiard- 
table of the Hand and Spear. In his sudden way, 
perhaps because the fits amused him, he took a fancy 
to the man, walked home with him, and arranged 
another meeting. Gentlemen were all too scarce in 
the commercial throng of Marfield, and Prankherd was 
delighted to have run across one. He asked Curty to 
dinner. Curty laughed and went. He met Clara We- 
myss, the widowed sister, and thought her charming ; 
and Clara, having pondered things, and made a few in- 
quiries, decided that it would be worth while. For 
Clara was a prudent person, and although when she 
married Lieutenant Wemyss, the handsomest subaltern 
in the Guards, nine years previously, she had taken him 
without a penny, that was through no fault of her own ; 
rather was it a sheer misfortune due to the action of 
the lieutenant's father, who took so unreasonable a 
dislike to herself that he forbade the marriage out- 
right, and, his son persisting, cut him off with a shil- 
ling. Here, however, the father was litUe ttvoM^V^J^^^^ 
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to take any such passionate interest in his son's 
doings ; and though it would not be a wealthy match, 
yet, under the circumstances, and considering the very 
reduced state of her income, it certainly was worth 
while. 

From this time forward Curty was a frequent vis- 
itor at the house. At first he came only by invitation : 
then he would drop in casually for a chat with Prank- 
herd; and finally, it became his habit to call during 
school hours, with no excuse save a general invitation 
from Clara^'-berself. That lasted but a short time. 
Familiarity bred contempt, and he soon tired of the 
company of this pretty, shallow woman, who had not 
even the art to disguise her designs. His manner 
cooled, and his visits became rare; Clara grew seri- 
ously alarmed. As a last resort she went to her 
brother with tears and confidences, and by colouring 
some things that were true, and implying others that 
were not, worked the simple, unsuspecting Bernard 
into a state of fury that frightened herself, and made 
her entreat him with genuine fervour to do nothing 
rash. But, as often happens when cunning works on 
innocence, she had created a power that she could not 
control. He dashed out white-hot in search of Curty, 
found him practising broadsword exercise in a stable 
of the Hand and Spear, and demanded to see him 
alone and at once. There followed a stormy mono- 
logue, in which the schoolmaster insisted that Curty 
had compromised his sister, and was bound in honour 
to offer her marriage; while Curty, quite bewildered 
by the accusation itself, and by the passionate vehe- 
mence of his usually mild friend in making it, sat in 
jjnmovable silence. Finally, Prankherd, losing all 
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control of himself, flung out of the room with the 
exclamation, " If you don't, I'll — 111 horsewhip you 
in public ! " 

Left to himself, Curty laughed aloud; and then, 
as his manner was, flew off at a tangent. Seizing his 
hat and tossing off half a tumbler of neat whisky in 
the bar, he went out to find the superintendent regis- 
trar. This was on Wednesday. On Friday a hansom 
cab drew up before Prankherd's lodgings, and its 
occupant dismounted and rang the bell/ The cabman 
was ordered to wait; and ten minutes later he saw 
his fare re-emerge from the house accompanied by a 
young and pretty woman, apparently in a half-fainting 
condition : sufficiently conscious, however, to keep her 
skirt from the muddy cab-wheel. The order was now 
to the registry office ; and here again the cabman was 
desired to remain in attendance. After a considerable 
interval the couple reappeared, and the cabman put 
on the meaning grin which he reserved especially for 
the outsides of registry offices. His expression, how- 
ever, became one of blank surprise when the bride- 
groom, after assisting his bride into the cab, slammed 
to the doors, and called out — 

That's my wife. Now drive off as fast as you 



it 



can. 
ft 



Where to?" gasped the driver. 

" To the devil, if you like," growled the bride- 
groom ; and pressing a sovereign into his hand, turned 
abruptly down the street. 

The fair bride made an effort to dismount, but 
perhaps this time she fainted in good earnest. At 
all events, it was some minutes before the cabman 
could obtain any orders of a more praclic^b\^ d^^ctv^- 
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tion; and the bridegroom meanwhile had vanished 
from ken. 

Four hours later Curty Cloud was steaming south- 
ward in the London express; another week saw him 
at Southampton on board the steamship Tenterhook, 
bound for South Africa. Only Sam Walkley, how- 
ever, knew of these movements. To the rest of Mar- 
field, including Mrs. Curtius Cloud, he was simply 
gone. 

Of course the incident was talked about; but it 
was only a seven days' wonder, and subsided the 
sooner because in a few weeks Bernard Prankherd 
and his sister took their departure from Marfield. 

Three years passed, and in the third year three 
things happened. First, Old Tawny, having consider- 
ably outlived the doctor's orders, wrote himself a Latin 
epitaph in hendecasyllables, and sank into a bibulous 
grave ; secondly, the landlord of the Hand and Spear 
retired from business, and Sam Walkley, who had 
prospered greatly in each of his many callings, pur- 
chased the goodwill of the house ; and thirdly, Jimmy 
Pratt, the weak-headed stable-boy, was seized with a 
violent attack of gold-fever, and ran away from home 
to try his luck in South Africa. 

Within six months of which event the story takes 
a fresh start. 



PART I 



CHAPTER I 

THE CONQUERING HERO 

The interior of Marfield Town Hall was not, in 
an ordinary way, the liveliest or the most inspiriting 
of places. It was, nevertheless, worthy of study. 
Rather grand, and still more depressing; very spa- 
cious, and still more unaccommodating; marvellous 
in its gloom, stately in its ugliness; too large for 
warmth, too high for sound, and too dirty for any- 
thing, it was no bad example of the principal hall of 
a northern manufacturing town. Enormous plaster 
pillars, marble-papered, were ranged along the walls, 
and purported to support the roof; between them, 
smoke-grimed marble statues of dead celebrities; and 
above them, redeeming the whole, a fine vaulted ceil- 
ing, in which burned three constellations of gas-jets. 
But all this was the mere dreary husk of the Town 
Hall. It was a very different thing when animated 
by the soul of a public meeting or political demon- 
stration. And at the moment of which we write it 
was thus galvanized into life. 

A crowded audience darkened the benches on floor 
and in gallery ; and although the great platform, upon 
whose desert-like surface sprouted a few appropriate 
palms, was still empty, the front seats had already 
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filled up, and the standing room near the door was 
fully occupied. Faces were expectant; a little im- 
patient clapping of hands was heard; a stout man 
appearing on the platform with a glass of water for 
the chairman, was received with applause and facetious 
cheering. Interest was most evident in the standing 
crowd. 

"They say," observed one young man, "that 'e 
was a bit of a wild 'un before *e went out" 

" Nay," answered the elder, who had the look of 
a mechanic, " but 'e was that. What with 'is poach- 
ing and 'is cock-fighting and all — ^you remember. 
Tod?" 

The sleek individual addressed as Tod wagged his 
head mysteriously, and an old, wrinkled grandfather 
of his race, who stood just behind the two, opened 
his toothless mouth as if to speak, but said nothing. 
A wild 'un 'e was," resumed the mechanic. 
Mad Curty — ^that's what they used to call 'im up 
Tedderley way." 

And yet," said the sleek man, sententiously, 
look at 'im now. It's what I always said. * You 
give 'im time,' I said — ' give 'im time, and 'e'U turn 
out a good 'un.' That's what I said, and — ^well, 
there! " 

He modestly left the conclusion to be drawn by 
his companion, who nodded gravely, while the very 
old man again framed to speak, and again thought 
better of it. 

" 'E's 'aving a good welcome, anyhow," said the 
youngster, surveying the sea of heads between their 
standing-place and the platform. " It's better nor last 
ejection, this is." 
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" Ay," said Tod, mopping his forehead, " folks 'ave 
turned out well, considering as they've only *ad *alf 
a day's notice. Yer see, 'e's a Marfield man, that's 
where it is. Lord! this place ought to suit 'im, com- 
ing from South Africa. It's so 'ot already while I 
can't 'ardly bear it." 

The mechanic began a facetious remark about the 
taking down of Tod's weight, but the piping voice of 
the very old man broke in, brooking no rivalry. 

" I remember," he said, addressing no one in par- 
ticular, unless it were a neatly dressed man in a billy- 
cock ten yards in front of him — " I remember the 
time when old Nick Cloud — ^not this one's father, but 
'is father — ^when 'e used to live at the 'ouse on the 
'ill. Old Nick, they used to call 'im. I served under 
'im as gardener's boy, and a many fine cabbages and 
cauliflowers I've cut in that garden. 'E was a good 
'un was Old Nick; always paid the wages reg'lar, 
and a glass of wine in the 'all on Christmas Day. 
There isn't an older family not between Leeds and 
York, nor a better'n. I've nowt to say against any of 
'em — 'cept their ways, 'cept their ways." 

The old man relapsed once more into monumental 
silence. 

The mechanic turned to Tod. " I wonder whether 
*is wife's 'ere," he said significantly. 

But before Tod could reply there was a sudden 
murmur in the hall, that rose to a tempest of applause, 
and full-throated, north-country cheering, as a door 
opened, and a number of gentlemen, most of them in 
evening dress, filed out upon the platform. In front 
came the well-fed mayor ; beside him, a gray-haired. 
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bronze-faced man of jerky carriage, who gave the im- 
pression of being rather uncomfortable in his clothes. 
Among those who followed were noticeable an elderly 
clergyman and a gentleman of sharp countenance, 
with a single glass in his eye, and (one could swear) 
a written speech in his pocket. They took their seats 
on the platform, the mayor behind a table in the 
middle, the bronze-faced man to his right, and the 
gentleman with the single eye-glass to his left. Amid 
a renewed burst of applause the mayor rose to his feet. 
He said that they all knew why they had come there. 
More applause, and a voice, " To welcome Curty." 
He accepted the phrase. They had come there, if his 
honoured friend would allow the familiarity to an 
old fellow-townsman, to welcome Curty. He was 
afraid they had taken Mr. Cloud rather unfairly by 
surprise. That gentleman had come to Marfield with 
no expectation of a public welcome. But he, the 
mayor, was not going to sympathize with him. He 
ought to have known that the people of Marfield 
could not let their illustrious fellow-townsman come 
back into their midst without showing him what they 
felt. For weeks, for months, ever since the account 
of that great exploit in the Dark Continent had ap- 
peared in the newspapers — ^an exploit of double in- 
terest to them, since it consisted in the rescue of a 
Marfield man by a Marfield man (loud applause) — 
they had looked forward impatiently to the present 
moment. He, the mayor, was not going to take up 
valuable time by telling them anything about the 
achievements of the man who honoured their town 
by his presence. They all knew the main facts. They 
aJJ knew And the worthy gentleman went on 
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telling them what they all knew for full twenty 
minutes. 

Finally, said the mayor, they all knew the dramatic 
climax — how their hero, having, with the pluck of a 
Stanley or— or a Livingstone, and in the single- 
hearted interests of human nature, penetrated the heart 
of the Dark Continent, and effected the rescue of an 
unknown white man from the hands of his savage 
captors — how he found himself grasping the hand of 
his own fellow-townsman, his own cousin, the early 
friend of his childhood, whom he had for years 
mourned as dead. 

The bronze-faced man, whose fingers and lips 
might have been seen twitching for the last five min- 
utes, here seized the tumbler of water and gulped 
down half its contents. The little incident visibly 
moved and touched the audience. And then the 
mayor, after formally welcoming Mr. Curtius Cloud 
to the heart of his proud and fortunate native town, 
sat down amid deafening applause, which was re- 
doubled when the bronze-faced man, receiving a whis- 
per fronT the right, and another from the left, rose 
jerkily to his feet. He was certainly a strange figure 
of a man, and if some lady in the audience used the 
word " odd," she was not much to blame. He was 
somewhat above middle height, slim and angular; 
upright, but by no means sturdy of frame; his hair 
bristling up luxuriant but gray above the irregular 
brown face. Indeed, the audience had to make the 
most they could of his sunburn, for, to speak truth, 
there was no other single point about him that an- 
swered to their conception of an African hero. He 
seemed boyishly interested and pleased by the ap- 
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plause, and when it subsided, he smiled quietly for 
half a minute before he found tongue. At last he 
spoke, emitting his sentences in rapid jerks. 

" Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen. You've done 
me a great honour; I feel it. I didn't know I was 
capable of feeling anything so much. I thank you 
heartily. It's a long time since we met." Here he 
paused, and smiled again. " I believe Fm expected 
to make a speech. I don't know why. I can't — I 
know I can't; the mayor knows I can't; so does Mr. 
Robjohns." He turned and bowed to the elderly 
clergyman. " It oughtn't to be expected for the same 
man to make a fool of himself both in actions and 
words. Besides, it isn't necessary. Make a fool of 
yourself in actions, and the newspapers will make a 
fool of you in words. As his worship said, you know 
all about my little trip, and a good deal more, from 
the papers. They seem to me to have done it very 
well. I've looked at them ; in fact, I've brought some 
cuttings with me." He felt in his tail pockets, while 
the audience sat tremulously silent, a few here and 
there turning to their neighbours with puzzled faces, 
but the majority fixed in fascinated contemplation of 
this strange creature. " I really think we shall get 
along best if I just tell you what is wrong in these 
reports. What I think wrong, I mean. Of course I 
didn't keep a diary, and I don't know anything about 
dates. First — ah yes! — I see that the correspondent 
of the Daily News says I had not seen my cousin, 
Mr. Rutherford, since he left England at the age of 
eighteen. That is a slight mistake. I dug gold with 
him for a year on the Rand before he went up north 
and got lost. Secondly, the Mail informs you, ' I 
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drilled and trained my small band of followers to the 
highest point of efficiency.' Sheer nonsense! * My 
small band * was a collection of dashing adventurers, 
dead-shots to a man, and I could no more have trained 
them or led them than I could show a Marfield iron- 
founder how to turn screws. I paid them, that's all. 
Then " — ^the speaker shuffled over his packet of news- 
paper cuttings with a puckered brow — " then — ah ! 
* indomitable purpose* of the brave adventurer ' — ^that 
seems all right. H'm. * River infested with croco- 
diles.' Now, why did I mark that? Oh yes; I was 
going to give you a description of a crocodile hunU" 
The audience was becoming restive, particularly at 
the back of the hall, where these broken remarks were 
only audible as a distant murmur. Now, however, 
the speaker's voice and manner suddenly underwent a 
complete change. He dropped his jerky intonation, 
folded up his papers, and launched out into a vivid 
and exciting narrative. His gestures became dra- 
matic, his voice rose; every detail of the chase was 
brought up before his hearers in palpitating actuality ; 
and when he reached the climax and conclusion with 
the death of the crocodile, a cannonade of applause 
burst from the audience. Curty Cloud smiled again 
in almost childish gratification. 

Well," he said, returning to the jerky manner, 
I think that's all I've got to say. As to the rescue 
business and all the rest of it, I really do advise you 
to trust to the papers. My own memory's so short." 
(Cries of " Go on ! ") " No ; I don't think so. I'm 
not much of a hand at this sort of game. As I said 
before, thank you. It's extremely kind of you — all 
this. But I should feel much more at home with 
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you if you'd all come round to my house some time 
and try the cellar. It's a pretty fair cellar, I believe, 
Tm generally at home in the evenings." 

With these words the speaker suddenly resumed 
his seat. He had been on his feet barely twenty 
minutes. There was an uncomfortable, puzzled si- 
lence; then an ineffectual burst of clapping from the 
front benches ; lastly, a regular and dutifully prolonged 
round of applause. Everybody felt secretly and irra- 
tionally ashamed of himself ; no man dared look at his 
neighbour. After a fitting interval, the well-fed mayor 
rose and called upon the Hon. Mr. Eversley, member 
for Marfield, to move a vote of thanks " for Mr, 
Cloud's — er — most interesting address." 

The sharp-faced gentleman with the single eye- 
glass produced the anticipated written speech, and set 
gallantly to work. The speech fell a little flat. There 
was a good deal at the beginning about the brilliant 
and thrilling account of deeds dared and done, to 
which they had just had the privilege of listening. 
This part he spoke rather fast. Then there came the 
inevitable Stanley and Livingstone ; after that a good 
many adjectives which had rather had the wind taken 
out of them by the mayor ; a few political* allusions ; 
more Stanley and Livingstone; a few neat phrases 
about the worthy representative of an ancient family ; 
peroration, and formal vote of thanks. The elderly 
clergyman seconded, laconically ; the hero of the even- 
ing responded with little more than a bow; and then, 
barely an hour after it had begun, the meeting was 
adjourned, and the Yorkshire audience dispersed to 
grumble about " its money's-worth," while the gentle- 
men on the platform filed back again into the ante- 
room. 
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This ante-room was a large, square chamber, fur- 
nished with official mahogany, and draped with dismal 
maroon curtains that hung from gilded cornices. 
Opposite to the door which opened on to the plat- 
form was another, giving upon a long corridor that 
half encircled the building. The company seemed 
greatly depressed, and even more ashamed of them- 
selves than were the audience; but the cause of their 
trouble himself came to the rescue. 

" Well, Mr. Mayor," said Curty, enveloping his 
neck in a white scarf, " don't look glum about it. 
I warned you, you know." 

He shook his finger at the mayor, and sat down 
on the mahogany table. There was something irre- 
sistible in the action, and everybody, even the mayor 
himself, was constrained to smile. 

" And I really took a lot of trouble about it," 
resumed Curty, in a tone which took the company 
into his confidence. " That crocodile story, for in- 
stance. Mr. Rob Johns will tell you what a bad mem- * 
ory I have " 

" I seem to remember some little difficulty over 
the Greek article," smiled the elderly clergyman. 

" Exactly. It was the nominative dual. And yet, 
sir — ^would you believe it? — I learned that crocodile 
story word for word out of an old Blackwood." 

There was an embarrassed silence in the room ; the 
vicar coughed, turned and spread his hands over the 
fire, and emitted a soft, low sound that gradually 
swelled to a whole-hearted laugh; the rest of the room 
caught the infection, and roared again, till the soot 
fell from the maroon hangings. 
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The member for Marfield approached Curty With 
a short, middle-aged man at his elbow. 

" I had not time," he said " before the meeting to 
introduce you to my friend. Lord Ribston. He very 
much wishes " 

Curty slid off the table. Lord Ribston was the 
most popular and influential man in the district, and 
an introduction to him was not to be despised, even 
by a wealthy South African hero. 

" Mr. Curtius Cloud, Lord Ribston." 

At that moment there came from without a low 
and very gentle whistle. Several pairs of eyes turned 
toward the open door that led into the corridor. Just 
outside it, in the shadow, stood a man in a long yel- 
low overcoat, with gaiters showing beneath it, a white 
hunting-stock above it, and a low-crowned " bowler " 
tilted backward on the side of his head. In an in- 
stant Curty Cloud, brushing straight past the noble 
lord, had reached the door, and seized this uncere- 
'monious visitor by the hand. They stood for a mo- 
ment interchanging greetings, and then, without so 
much as a word of apology, or even a look behind 
him, the hero of the evening disappeared arm-in-arm 
with his friend down the corridor. Lord Ribston 
looked at the member, and the member looked for 
his overcoat. The well-fed mayor gazed hopelessly 
round the room. The vicar frowned. Nobody spoke 
a word. A sub-editor of the Marfield Mercury who 
was present, and had recognised the long yellow over- 
coat, made note of a telling paragraph-heading, " Has 
still a warm heart for old friends." 

And the company slunk out with downcast eyes. 



CHAPTER II 

JIMMY PRATT COMES AND GOES 

« 

" Old Kitty ? " said Sam Walkley, as they passed 
down the steps of the Town Hall. " Died two years 
ago come July. Lungs. There's one of 'er pups 
though, as fine a bull-terrier as ever I bred; fights 
like the devil. Had a go, he did, last Sunday morning 
with one of Long Taylor's tykes. You know Long 
Taylor down Copley way? Fair worried it, an' all. 
Reg'lar little champion." 

Sam and Curty were now in Morley Street on their 
way to the Hand and Spear. It was only a flying 
visit, the landlord having to leave word that he would 
be out for the night, and to give directions about a 
greyhound pup that had broken its leg ; then the two 
jumped into a cab that had been fetched for them 
by a stable-boy, the successor of Jimmy Pratt, and 
Curty ordered the cabman to drive to the House on 
the Hill. 

" You got my letter from Southampton ? " asked 
Curty, presently, as they splashed through the muddy 
streets. 

" Yes ; I got your letter." 

"Well?" 

Sam filled a pipe meditatively, and lighted it before 
he spoke. 
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Well, Curt," he said, flinging away the match, 
I thought you were a fool when you married the 
first one ; I thought you were a blanky fool when you 
told me in that letter about the second one ; but what 
gets over me is how you can have been such a balmy, 
cock-eyed, thoroughbred luny as to come back to 

England." 

" It's often puzzled me," said Curty, unresentfully. 

" But, you see, she is dead." 

"The one in Johannesburg, you mean?" 

" Yes ; and the one in England too." 

*' Dead ? Who the blazes told you that ? " 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Curty, " you don't 



mean 



" Who told you she was dead ? " 

" Jimmy Rratt." 

" Pratt's a fool. Always was. Nearly killed three 
young skyes for me last winter by leaving 'em out at 
night when they'd got distemper. Bless me, no! 
She's not dead. Won't die either — not the sort." 

Curty was speechless. 

" No," resumed Sam ; " that's why I interrupted 
your little party just now. I wanted to give you the 
straight tip. It's a comical thing, but I 'eard of 'er 
only this morning from Simmonds. You remember 
Simmonds? Used to travel for Tilbury's in leather; 
travels in hats now for old Jones. He saw her at a 
place they call Oban in Scotland ; yesterday that was ; 
talked to her coachman, and found out that she was 
just packing up to come back to Marfield. So I 
thought " 

" Steady on, Sam ! Wait ! Then she may be at 
the house now?" 
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Curty thrust his head out of the window, but Sam 
pulled him back. 

"Hands off, Sam! Fm not going to meet her 
there." 

" Quiet, you blamed old fool ! " said Sam, not with- 
out tenderness, holding him in his place. " She's not 
there. I looked out the trains she could 'a' come by 
to-day, and met 'em at the station. She wasn't in any 
of 'em. There's only one more, and that doesn't get 
in while half-past eleven. She's not likely to come 
by that, when she doesn't know for certain where 
you'll be." 

Curty became quieter. 

" Thank you, Sam. You're a devil of a good 
chap." 

" Better now ? " 

" Yes. We'll go on to the house and talk it out 
over a glass of the genuine. But you said something 
about her coachman ? " 

" Coachman ? Lor', yes. Brother's gone up in the 
world, you know. Came into a fortune last year and 
chucked the school. Travels now with her and the 
kid — pretty little kid — trying to get his fits cured. 
They were here last summer. Brought their own car- 
riage and pair with them, and drove through the town 
like double extry markisses. Oh, she*s all right." 

By this time they had left the streets, and were out 
upon the York road, that rose slowly from the town 
into the suburbs, and traversed a large region con- 
secrated to the jerry-builder, until at length paint and 
palings were superseded by low stone walls, and it 
wound and dipped away along the wet, bare side of the 
wold, with only now and then a dim atvd t^^iWi Vaxw^ 
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to indicate the proximity of the town. After the 
village of Upper Tedderley there are no lamps, and 
for a quarter of an hour they drove in darkness, only 
relieved by the moonlight that every now and then 
filtered through threadbare places in the moving cur- 
tain of cloud. 

Then the cab stopped. 

" May as well walk up the drive," said Curty. " Old 
Higgs will be asleep." 

They had drawn up opposite to a large gate situ- 
ated at the junction of the two high stone walls, one 
of which ran along the road, while the other, at right 
angles to it, vanished up the hillside into the dark- 
ness. Within the walls was a dark mass of trees, and 
flanking the gate a small stone lodge, in one window 
of which glimmered a light. As the two friends dis- 
mounted, and while Curty paid the cabman, a figure 
issued from the lodge and hobbled quickly to the 
gate. 

" Good evening, Higgs," said Curty, as they passed 
through. " Re-enter the bad half-penny — gilded. How 
are you?" 

Old Higgs croaked a welcome, shut the gate, and 
hobbled back into the lodge, while Sam and Curty 
crunched up the wet gravel-drive beneath the trees. 
These presently ceased, and the drive skirted a lawn, 
facing upon which was a long, dark house, showing 
many irregular gables against the sky. It is always an 
eerie sensation to walk along a path familiar through- 
out childhood and youth but unseen for several years. 
Both men felt it, but only Sam expressed the feeling. 

" Comical, ain't it ? " he remarked, as Curty rang 
the front-door bell. 
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It needed two or three vigorous peals to produce 
the appearance of a respectable-looking woman in a 
black dress. 

" Mrs. Pinney, the housekeeper, if I'm not mis- 
taken," said Curty. 

" Yes, sir. Oh, is it Mr. Cloud? Well, I thought 
you'd be coming to-night, sir, your luggage having 
arove ; but not having heard from you since your tele- 
gram from London, and thinking that perhaps you'd 
be staying with friends, I didn't quite know " 

" I agree with you on every issue," broke in Curty, 
sympathetically. " Is there a fire in the kitchen ? " 

" I laid a fire in the dining-room, sir, thinking " 

" Then there isn't one in the kitchen ? " 

" Oh, well, sir," said Mrs. Pinney, nervously, while 
the gentlemen removed their coats, " the kitchen really 

IS not in a fit state " 

Probably not. Is there a fire there ? " 
Yes, sir." Mrs. Pinney was evidently dis- 
concerted. " I'll — I'll just go and put it tidy for 
you, sir." 

" No ; don't trouble. Get my kit-bag, please, from 
wherever you've put it, and bring it to me in the 
kitchen." 

Mrs. Pinney gave way, evidently with reluctance ; 
and the two friends, Curty leading, walked across the 
square hall, down a long, dark passage, and through 
a pair of folding-doors ; turned sharp to the right, then 
down a half-step to the left, threw open a heavy oak 
door, and entered the kitchen. It was a great, com- 
fortable room, though not quite so spic and span as a 
kitchen should be. The stone flags, indeed, were 
newly washed, the hearthstone whitened, ^xvd\.\\^\ax%j^ 
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wooden dresser on the right spotlessly clean ; but the 
ceiling had not made acquaintance with the white- 
washer for many years, and there were traces of rust 
only half removed upon the massive range, and of 
tarnish upon the suspended dish-covers. An oil-lamp 
hung over a table in the centre, and on this table lay 
an open book, a glass, a bottle, and a bunch of wall- 
flowers in a jam-pot. Curty rushed to the fire, while 
Sam took a slow survey of the room, as one to whom 
it was not wholly unfamiliar. 

" Dashed comical ! " was his comment. Then his 
eye rested on the glass and bottle. " Woa, lass ! " he 
exclaimed. " Look here, Curt. I thought that was 
her little game." 

Curty wheeled round from the fire, took up the 
bottle, and smelt it. 

" Poor old dad ! " he murmured. " His favourite 
brand. Oh, Mrs. Pinney ! " 

The door opened, and the subject of his apostrophe 
appeared, with the kit-bag and a guilty eye that wan- 
dered first to the table and then to Curty's hand. 

" Mrs. Pinney," said Curty, fixing her with an 
inscrutable glance, " you may have heard me remark 
'Oh!'" 

The widow gasped. 

" I am very angry with you, Mrs. Pinney. Come 
a little nearer, please." 

The poor woman advanced, trembling and almost 
in tears. 

" Oh, sir, I do assure you " 

" Very angry, and very much disappointed, Mrs. 
Pinney. An old and trusted housekeeper like you! 
You see the wine in this bottle? You ought to be 
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ashamed of yourself — ashamed of yourself, Mrs. Pin- 
ney, for — kindly deposit that bag : thank you — ^for not 
putting it in a teapot. And now we'll have soriie 
clean glasses, please," Curty continued, seating him- 
self and waving Sam to a chair; while the house- 
keeper, relieved but dazed, hurried to the cupboard. 

"Tumblers, if you will be so kind, Mrs. Pinney. 
And then you can go, and with the aid of the servant 
—of course you have a servant here? Good! — ^with 
her aid make the walnut-room ready for Mr. Walkley. 
After that you may go to bed. And," he concluded, 
with a burst of sternness that made the tumblers clink 
in Mrs. Pinney's hands, " take this bottle of port to 
your room, Mrs. Pinney, and never, upon any pretext 
whatever, dare to let me see it again ! " 

With terrified alacrity the housekeeper obeyed, and 
the two friends were left together. 

" Tum-tum, tum-tum, ti-tum," hummed Curty, as 
he opened the kit-bag. " What was that march the 
band played at the station ? Can't get it. Come ; that 
old lady has raised my spirits. ' Let us be happy 
while we may,' Sam, and catch that." 

He threw Sam a bottle of whisky that he had 
unearthed from the bag, and followed it with a bottle 
of soda-water. 

" The two necessaries of life : succeeded — " he lifted 
out a large tin case " — by the instrument of death. 
Just put that on the table, Sam. It's dynamite." 

Sam nearly dropped his burden. 

" Dyna— wAa/? " 

" Mite — mite — mite. A special preparation of my 
own, capable. of blowing you and me and the whole 
kitchen into forty million pieces. Don't be alarmed. 
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It never performs unasked. Turn-turn, ti-tum, ti- 
tiddle-ti tum-ti-tum." 

Sam put the case very gingerly on the table, and 
then retreated rapidly. It needed many vigorous as- 
surances from Curty, and the removal of the case to 
the far end of the dresser, before he could be induced 
to sit down again. 

" Oh lor ! " he said, taking a draught of whisky 
neat, " it's pretty near killed me already. What d'you 
bring it here for ? " 

" To get it patented. We use dynamite for blasting 
in the mines, you know, and this preparation of my 
own goes one better than any other I've come across. 
Sorry it scared you. Fm so accustomed to it that 
I forget. Sam, your health! It's a long time since 
we had a glass together. You know, Sam," continued 
Curty, presently, " I never pretended to be sane, other- 
wise I should feel I'd made an ass of myself by coming 
home. But I couldn't help it. When I came across 
Jimmy Pratt's ugly little pimpled face in Johannes- 
burg that day, and he told me about you, and about 
the old man being dead, and capped it by saying she 
was dead — the little fool ! — why, I got a sort of taste 
of the Hand and Spear bitter in the roof of my mouth, 
and I saw you with your pipe and your bit of chalk 
and the dogs, and off I came. And now what the 
devil am I to do ? " 

Curty got up, and began to walk restlessly about 
the room. 

" Well," said Sam, " I don't know that it's so bad, 
after all. Nobody here need ever know about the 
other girl — ^unless young Pratt makes trouble." 

"7 told Pratt everything, and threatened to kill 
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him if he didn't keep his mouth shut. For some 
reason he worships me. I don't think he'll blab." 

" Well, then, there you are. All's safe, and you've 
money enough to get away from your wife whenever 
you want to." 

Curty stopped, suddenly serious. 

" That woman isn't my wife ; my wife is dead. No, 
Sam ; there's one thing I won't do, and that is to live 
with Aer." 

Sam looked up at his friend with a curious, puzzled 
expression. There was evidently no arguing the 
point 

" What are you going to do then ? " 
It is awkward, isn't it ? " said Curty, thoughtfully. 
You see, it appears that I'm a public character now, 
and being a public character, and having come into 
the family property, and got my pockets bulging with 
South African gold into the bargain — well, I'm not 
the sort of man whose wife wants to disown him." 

" You bet," remarked Sam. ** Never 'eard you talk 
so much sense before in your life. Curt." 

" I may hear her carriage at the door any minute 
of the day to-morrow." 

" Feel as I do with that dynamite, p'raps," said 
Sam. 

Curty ignored the remark. He sat down hum- 
ming, still in search of the forgotten march-tune, and 
his face resumed the childish expression which was 
usual to it when his mind left hard facts for the more 
congenial realm of fancy, and which made such an 
odd contrast with his gray hair. 

" Of course," he said, " there's suicide. Suicide 
would be an excellent way out of the difficulty, if it 
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hadn't the disagreeable collateral effect of shortening 
one's life." 

" Wouldn't be much doubt about the * unsound 
mind/ " growled Sam, who always grew angry with 
Curty when he soared into the realm of foolishness 
and polysyllables. 

" No. Suicide may be the only way, but I shall 
refuse to take it. What I want, Sam, is to settle 
down to a quiet life with books and dogs and a big 
bottle of whisky, and a game of cards with you in the 
evenings. That's my aim. And having found the 
aim, it only remains to discover the means. Means 
number one, suicide; discarded as inadequate. Can 
you suggest any other? " 

Take a drink," said Sam, " and stop jawing." 
Good. I will. By the way, Sam, I'm not serious 
about suicide, but if anything should happen to me, 
I may tell you that I've just made my will. I should 
like you to know that you won't lose by it." 

Sam raised his glass. 

" Curt, you didn't ought ! Thank you, my boy. 
Good 'ealth " — he took a great gulp — " and long life." 
He drained the glass, and placed it bottom upward 
on the table. 

As Curty refilled it, one of the bells in the row 
above the dresser gave a sudden leap, and began to 
dance and jingle violently. 

" One of the disadvantages of living in a kitchen," 
said Curty, calmly settling himself back in his chair. 

"Means a caller, doesn-'t it?" 

" That seems possible." 

" Mrs. Pinney'U be in bed by this." 
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" Thank goodness, yes. So now there'll be no one 
to let them in." 

Sam looked queerly at his friend. 

" 'Ere," he said, getting up and laying down his 
pipe, " it's no good, Curt. Some one's got to open 
the door. It can't be her. Why, the train won't be 
in yet." 

" There may have been another train." 

" No, there wasn't. Anyhow, I'll go to the door, 
and if it is her — ^why, I'll say you've changed house." 

The bell leaped again, and Sam strode quickly out 
of the room. Curty walked to the door and listened. 
The crook in the passage and the folding-doors pre- 
vented any sound from reaching him. He turned back, 
humming unconcernedly, but a little pale about the 
lips. After what seemed a long interval there were 
sounds of footsteps, and Sam reappeared with his hand 
on the shoulder of a remarkable figure. It was an un- 
dersized lad, hatless and dusty, panting and purple in* 
the face, his eyes all a-swim, and his whole body quiv- 
ering with exertion. 

" Jimmy Pratt," said Sam, laconically. " Run all 
the way from South Africa by the looks of 'im." 

The boy lurched forward, and took hold of the cor- 
ner of the dresser. 

"Oh, Mr. Cloud, I didn't go for to do it," he 
gasped, bending down to get his breath. 

"To do what?" asked Curty, taking a glass to 
him. 

Jimmy clutched the glass, but did not drink. 

" I didn't — I — ^told 'im — and 'e's coming. Oh — oh 
lor— oh ! " 

The glass crashed on the floor and the boy sank 
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beside it In a trice Sam had him on his back with 
his collar opened, while Curty applied the whisky-bot- 
tle to his lips. But the affairs of Jimmy Pratt had been 
taken out of their hands. In a few seconds the eyes 
glazed over and the panting stopped. When they next 
looked at one another, it was across the dead body of 
Jimmy. 

" Poor little beggar ! " said Sam, huskily, rising to 
his feet. " Overstrained 'is 'eart most likely." 

" I suppose he has some people here ? " said Curty, 
who remained kneeling. 

" Mother and two little sisters." 

" Well, his mother must know at once. Will you 
go ? ril stop here with him." 

" Right," said Sam, looking for his hat. 

The men spoke as if it was some ordinary matter of 
business, but the faces of both were white. Sam left 
the room, and came back again to ask — 

" What about his message ? " 

" Pretty clear, I think. He's told Will about her, 
and Will's coming to settle things up. But make 
haste." 

Meanwhile, there was a dark-faced man in a long 
brown coat with a fur collar sitting in the corner of a 
first-class carriage that was rapidly approaching Mar- 
field. In addition to the long coat, although the night 
was not cold, he had a travelling-rug wrapped round 
his knees. His face wore a somewhat grim expres- 
sion, and he had deep-set eyes that were constantly 
directed out of the window, and seemed to be check- 
ing off one by one the furnace fires and other lights 
that marked the approach of the town. The only other 
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occupant of the carriage was an old gentleman in spec- 
tacles and side-whiskers, with that peculiariy benevo- 
lent expression of countenance which habitual railway 
travellers learn to dread, indicating, as it does, a love 
of conversation for conversation's sake. It was at 
Leeds that the old gentleman had got into the car- 
riage, together with a couple of Roman Catholic 
priests, upon whom he had lost no time in opening 
fire, chatting genially and pointlessly about weather 
and politics and John Blades— did they know that capi- 
tal fellow, John Blades ? No ? Oh, he must tell them 
about John Blades — until even the forbearing courtesy 
of the priests was worn, out, and they betook them- 
selves to their breviaries. The old gentleman, finding 
this outlet closed, began to cast hungry glances at the 
man in the long overcoat. Whether the evident reti- 
cence and uncommunicativeness of the dark face acted 
as a damper even upon such enthusiasm as his, can 
not safely be said ; but, at all events, it was not until 
the two priests had left the carriage at Tedderley Junc- 
tion, and he was alone with the stranger, that he 
brought his guns to bear on him. 

"A remarkably agreeable couple of men, those 
priests." 

" Remarkably." 

It was a pleasant deep voice, but the tone did not 
seem to imply a desire for conversation. There was 
a short pause. Then the old gentleman changed his 
point of attack. 

" You come from abroad ? " he asked. 

" Yes." 

" Ah ! I guessed so, because you evidently find it 
cold." He nodded toward the travelling-rug. 
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A little, yes." 

And yet, you know, for us this is a warm night, 
considering the time of year. You have been in a 
warm climate ? " 

" Warmer than this." 

The stranger turned his eyes nervously to the win- 
dow again. He looked like a big mastiff who knows he 
must not turn and rend the puppy biting his ear. The 
old gentleman took up an illustrated paper. It seemed 
as if he were vanquished ; but after a minute or two the 
light returned to his face, and he lowered the paper 
with a mild exclamation. 

" Wonderful ! Really wonderful ! What an age we 
live in ! It was only the other day that that white man 
was rescued from the savages in Central Africa, thou- 
sands of miles away, and here is the whole story put 
before us in black and white — and illustrated! " 

The big man's face underwent a curious change. 

" It was more than two months ago, wasn't it ? " 
he said. 

"Was it really? Well, how time flies, to be sure! 
How it flies! But then, the illustrations. Think of 
the wonderful enterprise of these magazines and news- 
papers, sending men all over the world with cameras 
and pencils. These are drawings, I think — yes, * draw- 
ings made by our own artist on the spot.' Look at 
this — ' the meeting of Cloud and Rutherford.' " 

The big man seemed interested as he took the paper 
and looked at the picture indicated. It represented in 
the background a flaming village and a crowd of scut- 
tling blacks with shields and assegais; in the middle 
distance some men in broad-brimmed hats on horse- 
back^ with guns to their shoulders; and in the fore- 
£Tound two other men similarly dressed VvMiiym^ for- 
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ward to meet each other with joyful faces and out- 
stretched hands. 

" Actually drawn, mind you, by their own artist on 
the spot ! " 

" Of course." The big rnan bent his face close over 
the paper. 

" Hem ! short-sighted," reflected the old gentleman. 
" It must have been a wonderful meeting," he con- 
tinued aloud, taking back the paper. 

" It must." 

" Reminds one of the meeting of Stanley and Liv- 
ingstone. Brave, energetic fellow. Cloud! But, do 
you know, I always feel a little sympathy for the poor 
man who gets rescued. Absurd, isn't it? But I do — 
yes, really ! Here is Cloud come back to England, and 
getting — mind you, I don't say he doesn't deserve 
every bit of it — ^getting lionized by the press and by 
society, and being made the hero of the hour; and 
there's the other man, Rutherstone, or whatever his 
name is — you see, you and I don't even know his 
name! — quietly left behind and buried in oblivion in 
South Africa. Nobody thinks about what he went 
through. Upon my word, I feel sorry for him — yes, 
really ! " 

" I dare say he isn't worth it," said the big man. 

" There ! Now, there you are, you see ! Abso- 
lutely prejudiced against him. Upon my word 

But here is Marfield. Good evening, sir — good even- 
ing; and I commend Rutherstone to your tender 
mercies." 

Laughing gaily, the old gentleman took himself 
out of the carriage. The big man, having waited to 
see him well out of the way, threw his travelling-rug 
over his arm, took a bag from the tsick, ^xvdi IcJJio^^^. 



CHAPTER III 

CURTY RECOVERS A LOST MELODY 

" Ta-ta, ta-ta, ta-h'm-titi ta ta-ta." 

Curty walked to and fro in the kitchen, still hum- 
ming tentatively. At the end of every turn he stopped 
to look down at the dead boy's face, now with a frown, 
now with half a smile. Presently he walked to the door 
and through the passage to the folding-doors. He 
opened them and listened. The house was marvel- 
lously still. He returned to the kitchen and sat down. 
Here the only sound was the cracking of the fire in 
the grate. The presence of death seemed to weigh 
upon the room. 

A sudden tap at the back door made him start to his 
feet. The tap was repeated. After a moment's delibera- 
tion he stepped quietly to the dead body, raised it 
gently, and laid it in a recess between the end of the 
dresser and a large cupboard. Then, taking a white 
tablecloth from a drawer in the dresser, he spread it 
over the body, and crossed to the door ; drew the bolts, 
turned the key, and went back to his chair before he 
shouted " Come in ! " 

The door opened, and a big man in a long, fur- 
collared coat walked into the kitchen. 

" Good evening. Will." 

" Good evening, Curty." 
36 
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Curty did not so much as look up at the new-comer. 
Rutherford, having shut the door and locked it, passed 
behind Curty's chair to the other end of the kitchen, 
where he silently removed his great-coat and travel- 
ling-cap. Then he sat down at the table, with his 
elbows resting^ upon it and his hands clasped in front 
of him, and looked steadily across at Curty. 

It was a striking moment of contrast. The elder 
cousin lounged easily back in his chair, with legs 
spread out and white dress-tie jauntily askew, while 
he cut the end oflf a cigar with almost pedantic care, 
his buoyant gray hair curling up from the middle of 
his head like the crest of a wave, and beneath it his 
thin angular face with the prominent nose and pale 
blue eyes, one eyebrow slightly raised, and the elastic 
mouth hitched up sideways in anxiety over the critical 
operation on the cigar-tip. Opposite to him, Ruther- 
ford, broad in the shoulder and well-knit, with hair 
almost black, dark, deep-set eyes, and a face that failed 
of handsomeness only by a too great heaviness of the 
jaw. Ease and power was all that a first glance sug- 
gested, and then one looked again and got a surprise. 
There was something else, but what it was, or what 
feature betrayed it, was hard to say. Perhaps it lay 
in the mouth, perhaps in the eyes; and it might be gen- 
tleness or it might be sensitiveness. It was not irreso- 
lution. All that could be said of it was that, while not 
making one dislike the face, it put its owner at a dis- 
tance. Curty was palpably an eccentric — advertised, 
so to speak, as a mystery-box, and any one was wel- 
come to come up and examine the tricks. With Ruth- 
erford only the most brazen or the most obtuse would 
press an investigation. 
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" Have a cigar, Will. I beg your pardon," said 
Curty, after they had sat for some little time in silence. 
He flung his case on the table. 

" No, thank you. I think you know why Fve come 
here. I want an explanation." 

" Exactly," said Curty. " Many thanks for spar- 
ing me a speech, Wilfred. I — have some whisky? 
No ? — I dislike speeches." 

" Well, and the explanation? " 

" I also dislike explanations." 

Rutherford looked hard at^ Curty for a moment as 
the latter puffed carelessly at his cigar. Then he rose, 
and walked two or three times up and down the room 
before he spoke again. 

" Curty," he said at last, stopping by the fireplace, 
" two mpnths ago you saved my life. I don't want you 
to think me ungrateful for that. I'm not." Ruther- 
' ford spoke with difficulty, which increased as he went 
on. " It isn't any personal feeling that has brought 
me here ; it isn't because you — cut me out. That's all 
past and buried. But I've got to ask you this: do 
you — can you deny that you were a married man al- 
ready when you asked the best and purest woman that 
ever breathed to be your wife ? " 

Curty paused a moment before he answered. 

" I can't deny it, of course ; but I'm afraid that 
won't affect the facts." 

You admit it, then ? " 

I submit that to your own excellent intelligence, 
Wilfred." 

And have you any defence to make? 
Certainly.' 

"Well, what is it? 
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" I can't see any particular obligation to tell you, 
Wilfred." 

Rutherford bit his lip, and began to walk up and 
down the room again. 

" By the way," he said, suddenly halting, " you 
have seen young Pratt ? " 

He was standing with his back to the recess, and 
his heel actually resting on a corner of the tablecloth. 

" Yes," replied Curty ; " he left just before you 
came." 

" Well, he is a plucky boy ; and I should like to say 
this for him, that he wasn't sober when he blabbed 
your secret. He's done his best to make up for it, too. 
Where he got the money I can't think, but he stuck 
to me like a bur all the way home. I suppose he stole 
a march on me at the end of the journey by getting out 
at Tedderley Junction. Isn't that so ? " 

" I see," said Curty, slowly. " Yes ; that is what 
he did." 

Rutherford returned to his chair, and, after a short 
silence, spoke again with great earnestness. 

" I very much wish, Curty, that you would tell me 
your excuses." 

" I disHke excuses." 

Rutherford's face hardened. 

" Very well. You've committed the greatest crime 
a man can commit, and you refuse to defend yourself. 
I tell you again that I don't take up this position be- 
cause I'm jealous. It's on her account solely." 

He drew a case from his pocket. Curty smiled. 

" And don't you think that perhaps she was the 
best judge of what was good for her? " 

" Certainly, if she had known the facts. I've got 

4 
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two revolvers here. There's a bright moon now, and 
no one will disturb us on the wolds." 

Curty blew rings of smoke from his mouth, and 
then smiled blandly across at his cousin. 

" Fm sorry that duelling is illegal, Wilfred, because 
it rather spoils the moral effect of my refusal." 

" You refuse, then ? " 

" That is the only possible inference that I can draw 
from my last remark." 

At each of Curty's flippant replies it had become 
visibly harder for Rutherford to control himself. He 
had travelled nearly five thousand miles for this inter- 
view. Now his hand moved involuntarily toward the 
open revolver-case. He withdrew it slowly. 

" My God ! " he said, in a suppressed voice, " if it 
wasn't that I believe you really loved her, I would 
shoot you dead on the spot ! " 

His eyes blazed upon Curty for a few seconds. 
Then he said in a quieter voice — 

" I think you had better take five minutes to con- 
sider the matter." He drew out his watch, and laid 
it on the table. 

" By all means." Curty blew the ash from his 
cigar. " And, by the way, don't be shy if you change 
your mind about the whisky." 

So the two men sat, one on the right of the table, 
the other on the left, while the watch ticked out into 
the tense silence between them. A little green cater- 
pillar that had wandered from the wallflowers in the 
jam-pot was making its way laboriously toward the 
whisky-bottle. Every now and then it raised its head 
to reconnoitre, and then pushed on again, quite un- 
aware that from each side of the table a pair of eyes 
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was watching it intently. Now it came to a crack be- 
tween two boards, and at the edge of this impassable 
crevasse it paused, waving head and forelegs impo- 
tently. For the moment one could have sworn that 
the two men were wholly absorbed in watching its for- 
tunes. Presently, from the left, a couple of wooden 
matches were pushed along the crack until they stuck 
fast ; then, on the right, a hand plucked one of the wall- 
flowers from the jam-pot, and with the stalk of it 
gently turned the caterpillar's head toward the match- 
wood bridge. After some coaxing it crossed success- 
fully. The men sat back in their chairs. Silence grew 
tense again. A sudden scuffling, scratching sound in 
a far corner of the kitchen brought both to their feet. 

" Only a rat," said Rutherford, smiling and wiping 
his forehead as he sat down again. " By the way," he 
added, " the lamp seems to be going out. I think there 
is a candlestick on the window-sill behind you." 

Curty cast a quick glance at Rutherford, and got 
up, brought the candle, lighted it, and placed it at his 
corner of the table. Then he extinguished the lamp. 

" I think I shall go for a little stroll. Will," he 
remarked casually, taking a wallflower and putting it in 
his button-hole. 

Rutherford took a revolver from the case. 

" Not just yet, please." 

Curty looked at him, and sat down with a sigh and 
an impatient glance at the watch. Presently he tilted 
his chair backward, supporting it by a hand laid on 
the corner of the table, and, looking up at the ceiling, 
began to hum gently. The watch ticked louder and 
louder. At length Rutherford picked it up, and re- 
placed it in his pocket. 
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The time is up," he said. " Now- 



Hush ! Wait ! " exclaimed Curty. His face had 
lighted suddenly, and he began to beat time with the 
cigar in his left hand. " Yes ; that's it ! Ta-te, ta-tiim, 
ta-tum-ti, tiim-ti, ti-te." He hummed triumphantly. 

Rutherford's lip trembled, and there was a sudden 
movement of his right hand. Curty saw it. Almost 
simultaneously came the crack of a revolver-shot, a 
rush of darkness, the clatter of the candlestick on the 
floor, and the thud of something that fell heavily. Then 
silence, but for the quick breathing of one man. After 
an interval the sudden flame of a match showed Ruth- 
erford's face, white and set, bending over something 
on the floor. The match was lowered. Curty Cloud 
lay full length upon the flags, his face ashen, his eyes 
closed, and a small trickle of blood coming from his 
right temple. Rutherford drew back quickly, and the 
match dropped from his fingers. He moved to the 
other end of the room and picked up his cap and coat. 
Then, returning, he extinguished the match with his 
foot, turned the key in the back door, and slipped out 
into the moonlight. 



CHAPTER IV 

A SNORE, AND A PAIR OF GRAYS 

For the night had changed. A light easterly 
breeze had supplanted the monotonous south-wester, 
the pall of cloud had been lifted and rent into a thou- 
sand fragments, and high over the valley swung the 
moon, clear-cut and nearly at the full. 

Rutherford walked along the road toward Marfield. 
At first he strode quickly and recklessly, splashing 
through the pools with his head thrown back and his 
hands fast clinched at his side. He was not thinking ; 
he was conscious only of a large tumultuous sensation, 
half wrath and half triumph, that suffered no looking 
forward and no looking back. By degrees, how- 
ever, the glory began to wane ; his step slackened, and 
one hand went to his forehead. He turned to the wall 
on the left of the road, and leaned his arms upon it. 

A murderer ! The thought slowly formulated itself 
in his mind. He felt no sudden thrill of horror — 
simply a kind of childish surprise. He, Wilfred Ruth- 
erford, was a murderer. Half an hour back he had 
been a law-abiding, commonplace man — a man much 
wronged, who had always been too shy, too sensitive 
to assert his grievances ; who had been smitten on the 
one cheek and had turned the other — blameless, poor- 
spirited, of no account. And now the worm hzA. 
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turned, and Wilfred Rutherford was a murderer. Or 
was this no new thing? Had he in reality become a 
murderer at the moment when he set out in search of 
his enemy? Was that revolver-shot the chance prod- 
uct of a moment's exasperation or the outcome of a 
steady resolve? He had not known while the watch 
was ticking out its fateful five minutes, and he could not 
tell now, what originally he intended to do in event of 
the challenge being refused. Possibly had he been able 
to check the momentary impulse, and calmly weigh the 
matter in his own mind, the bullet would have had a 
different billet, and it would have been he, not Curty, 
who lay with a little red trickle running from his tem- 
ple. And even now there was time for that. 

As Rutherford walked on again, he was consider- 
ing how best to dispose his affairs before, by one 
means or another, he should put an end to his life. 
There was much to be done — the South African busi- 
ness to be wound up or transferred, several old miners 
to be duly pensioned, the considerable fortune he had 
already realized to be carefully and advisedly left. A 
written confession of his crime must also be drawn 
up, lest, after his death, some innocent person should 
fall under suspicion. In thoughtful, business-like fash- 
ion he ran over the details of the task before him, leav- 
ing the manner of his exit from the world for future 
consideration. There was no doubt in his mind as to 
the necessity of such an exit, and no shrinking from 
it. Thinking in this strain, he was walking along with 
downcast eyes when a voice in his ear recalled him sud- 
denly to the outside world. 

" Excuse me, sir, but could you oblige me with a 
match ? " 
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The speaker was a tall, clean-shaven constable on 
his night-beat. Rutherford took a box from his 
pocket, and shook out part of its contents without 
speaking. 

" Thank you — thank you very much, sir. A man 
needs a pipe when he's on night duty. Good night, 
sir." 

The constable pursued his leisurely way toward 
Beckley, and Rutherford hurried forward with a dry 
throat and a damp forehead, feeling like a man who 
has trodden unawares on the brink of a precipice. 
Somewhere in the back of his mind he knew that the 
change was irrational, ludicrous even, but only one 
thought lived within him and governed his motives — 
to escape I As a free agent he had meditated taking 
his own life; the genial constable with his baton had 
suddenly shown him to himself as a common criminal 
whose claim to free agency was gone forever. 

There lay the sting : not the thought of death — that 
would have been easy — but of his lost right to dispose 
of his life. And, after all, why should he die, either by 
his own hand or another's? Might he not seek some 
distant land, and there preserve his life, if not for his 
own enjoyment, yet as a commodity useful to others? 
He was not — no, he was not by character a criminal ; 
his life was clean save for one blot, and atonement for 
that blot must be made, not by dying, but by living. 
He must leave a confession — that was a matter of 
course ; but no good end could be served by thrusting 
himself before a judgment-seat either on earth or in 
heaven. With this new whirl of ideas in his mind, he 
stepped rapidly forward, his eyes no longer on the 
ground, but needlessly alert and watchful. The road 
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ran on before him like a piece of white tape winding 
slowly downward toward Marfield. A little ahead of 
him the wet slate roofs of Upper Tedderley shone in 
the moonlight. Further on, a couple of specks of light 
indicated a carriage climbing the hill. Rutherford 
wondered vaguely to what destination a carriage could 
be bound upon that lonely road at that late hour. It 
could hardly be going to one of the cottages of Upper 
Tedderley, unless it were a doctor's gig, and that would 
be moving at a greater pace. There was no other 
house, save the House on the Hill, for miles along the 
road. 

But to escape, to escape! Plan after plan shot 
through his brain. Now he was taking the boat to 
America ; now to France ; now to South Africa again : 
and now he saw himself living in a London garret. 

He entered the village, which was all dark and 
asleep. The two specks of light upon the road had 
grown larger and brighter, and the sound of hoofs was 
now audible. Before one cottage with a thatched roof 
Rutherford paused. It was a cottage that had been well 
known to a boy of the murderer's acquaintance, Avho, 
fifteen or sixteen years before, had been wont to drop 
in there on Sunday afternoons to visit his old nurse and 
eat oven-cake of her special baking. He stood looking 
curiously at the windows. They were all dark and all 
tightly shut, but in one of them, on the upper story, a 
pane was broken. Years of life in the wilds had en- 
gendered in Rutherford a habit of observing small 
things, and drawing the maximum amount of inference 
from them. It occurred to him now that the people of 
the house must have gone to bed at least two hours 
ag-o, beiore i\it wind changed; they had covered the 
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hole in the glass with a piece of board, and the east 
wind setting in had blown it down. Certainly there 
was some one asleep in the room now, for through the 
gap came an unmistakable sound of snoring. It was 
a goody comfortable, country snore ; nothing could be 
conceived more typical of hard-working, honest re- 
spectability. To Rutherford it seemed the voice of 
that world from which he had cut himself off; in the 
inarticulate nasal dronings of the slumberer he heard 
civilized society at large praising peace and virtue and 
industry, in its commonplace, trite, wholesome way. 
A murderer ! The snore seemed to express horror and 
repulsion at the bare idea. A hidden, fugitive, trem- 
bling murderer ! It became a snort of contempt. 

Rutherford remained standing for some minutes, 
and when he turned his face to the road again, his 
destination was no longer America, nor France, but 
Marfield police-station. He could not explain it, he 
did not try to ; he only knew that his complicity with 
the murderer was over and done with, and that he was 
glad of it. By this time the carriage which he had seen 
in the distance was close to him. It was drawn by a 
pair of gray horses, a coachman and footman sat on 
the box, and as it passed him, he caught sight of a 
little girVs face at the window. A few seconds later 
he heard a voice calling after him, and, turning round, 
saw that the carriage had come to a stop, and that the 
coachman was standing up and waving. He retraced 
his steps. 

"Can you tell me where Linden Holm is, sir?" 
asked the coachman. 

It took Rutherford a moment to remember that 
Linden Holm was the original, but long-disused, name 
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of the House on the Hill. When he remembered it, 
he took a step or two further forward, and cast a glance 
at the inmates of the carriage. There were three — a 
man, a lady, who sat back against the cushions, and 
the little girl who looked out of the window. Who 
could they be ? 

" Linden Holm ? " he replied. " You mean Mr. 
Cloud's house ? " 

" Yes, sir ; that's the name." 

" It is generally called the House on the Hill. A 
straight road from here, and the first gates you come 
to on your left. But Tm afraid you won't find Mr. 
Cloud at home." 

He had barely finished the sentence when a deafen- 
ing report, like a near clap of thunder, broke the still- 
ness of the night. It echoed and reverberated among 
the hills, and seemed almost to shake the ground. One 
of the grays shied violently, the carriage gave a great 
lurch, and the coachman, who was still standing up on 
the box, lost his balance and fell. In an instant Ruther- 
ford was at the head of the off horse grasping the 
rein close to the bit, and quick as his action was, it 
was almost too late. After a second's quivering still- 
ness, both horses plunged madly forward, and in an- 
other moment they would have been off at full gallop 
up the road dragging Rutherford helplessly after them. 
His exertions effected a momentary delay, and this, as 
it happened, was just sufficient to save the carriage. 
Aroused by the noise of the explosion, several cot- 
tagers were already at their windows or on their door- 
steps; and, just as Rutherford felt himself being 
dragged irresistibly forward, a strong hand seized the 
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rein of the near horse, a powerful voice crying, " Woa ! 
Stop there, will tha ? Woa! Woa!" 

The coachman, too, had picked himself up and 
rushed to the horses' heads ; the grays plunged, shied, 
jerked backward, and finally stood still. With their 
last plunge Rutherford lost his grip of the rein, the 
ground rushed up at him ; he felt a stunning blow on 
the back of his head, and the world span away from 
him into darkness. 

The next thing he saw was a piece of a gray silk 
skirt and the leg of a chair; also there was a man's 
voice speaking of hot compresses — the whole a vi- 
gnette in oblivion. 

Again, there was a little girl with straight dark hair 
and a pale face, who bent over him, gently adjust- 
ing the bedclothes. She had a dark green blouse and 
a white tie, and she looked thoughtful. This picture 
passed too. It was broad daylight when Rutherford 
at length opened his eyes with something of the feel- 
ing of an active entity. He was in a small bedroom 
with a pink-flowered wall-paper ; a large text of Scrip- 
ture hung over the foot of his bed, and there was a 
crack in the ceiling above him. A bandage was round 
his head, and some one was turning the pages of a 
book at his side. He moved slightly to see who it was, 
and the movement sent a quick throb of pain through 
his hea*d. 

In an instant the little girl with the straight hair was 
bending over him. 

" You mustn't move," she said ; " it will hurt you. 
Are you feeling pretty comfortable ? " 
Very," said Rutherford, smiling. 
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She was a pretty little girl, rather pale, with soft, 
long-lashed eyes and a decided chin. 

" That's right. Just be still, and don't try to talk." 

He smiled again, and closed his eyes. 

" Tell me," he said presently, " all about things." 

" It will tire you." 

" No, it won't. There was a horse somewhere in 
the story." 

" Very well ; only you mustn't move. There were 
two horses, and mother and Uncle Bernard and I were 
inside the carriage." 

" I remember ; and the coachman fell off the box." 

" You mustn't talk ! Yes ; Stevens fell off the box 
when the horses shied, you know, and I don't wonder. 
We all fell about like ninepins inside, and I thought 
the carriage was going right over. Then you stopped 
the horses, you know. I do think it was brave of 
you ! " 

" But I didn't do it alone." 

" If you talk I shan't tell you any more. Some 
other people helped afterward, but Uncle Bernard said 
that if you hadn't got to Prince's head like that at 
the beginning, no one could have stopped them at all, 
and we should have been galloped off with, and very 
likely upset and killed. It was awfully bad for poor 
Uncle Bernard even as it was, because he has fits, and 
they're sure to be worse after the shaking. That's all, 
I think. Oh, and then they carried you into this cot- 
tage, and we all came in too. They were awfully kind, 
and went simply rushing about doing things for us. 
Now I'm going to get you some beef-tea." 

" I suppose I have concussion of the brain ? " asked 
J^utherlord, 
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" Yes ; but it's very slight, the doctor says. You'll 
soon be all right again, if you keep still and don't talk. 
Do you like flowers? " 

" Yes." 

" Because there are some here." She moved a 
table to his side. 

" Thank you," he said, looking, not at the flowers, 
but at her. He followed her with his eyes to the door. 
" Wait a minute," he said. " How long have you been 
sitting with me ? " 

" Oh, not long." 

" Yes, you have. You ought to go to bed." 

" No, I oughtn't." 

" Never excite an invalid by contradicting him. 
What is your name ? " 

" Winifred." She slipped out of the room. 

Rutherford shut his eyes. His mind was still 
drowsy, and he felt nothing save a peaceful enjoyment 
of the present. There was something, he knew, before 
that episode of the runaway carriage, but what it was 
he did not exert himself to remember. 

When he opened his eyes again, he turned them 
to the table which his little nurse had placed beside 
him. Upon it was a jam-pot, and in the jam-pot a 
bright bunch of wallflowers. He felt a sudden sicken- 
ing recoil of blood to his heart, half sat up in his bed, 
and then sank back unconscious upon the pillow. 



CHAPTER V 

MR. PRANKHERD HAS AN ATTACK 

It was only a momentary fit of faintness. Con- 
sciousness returned, and with it a perfect remembrance 
of his crime, and of all that came after. He remem- 
bered the first gust of almost holy triumph — the sud- 
den change as he paused to reflect, and his resolution 
to commit suicide ; his discovery, equally sudden, of the 
value he set upon his life, and his plan of flying the 
country; finally, the snoring peasant, and the strange 
effect of that incident ,on his mind. Looking back 
now, he could see that his arguments against suicide, 
and against surrender to justice, were absolutely valid 
and incontrovertible; the determination to give him- 
self up rested upon nothing more rational than a 
yokel's snore. And seeing this — seeing it clearly — he 
still abode by his last thought. It was a question of 
feeling and character ; this man felt that he could not 
respect himself unless he confessed, and could not live 
unless he respected himself. But it was hard ; and all 
the harder since accident had thrown him in the way 
of kindness and gratitude from these strangers ; at all 
events, from this little Winifred who had been nursing 
him. The thought of the child, with her unhesitating 
friendliness and open admiration, and of what she 
would think when she knew, was especially poignant. 
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There was a knock at the door, and a tall woman 
in a blue print dress and white apron, with a tray and 
cup in her hand, walked softly in. She put the tray 
down on the little table, and began stirring the contents 
of the cup. 

" Nay, but you look a sight better now," she said. 
" You've got to drink this. Don't sit up. FU give it 
you in t' spoon." 

She sat down beside him, and began to feed him 
slowly. 

Where's Winifred ? " he asked. 
I sent her to bed ; she was fair wore out, poor little 
body. So you've just got to put up with me. Don't 
go moving your 'ead or you'll shift the bandage. 'Ap- 
pen you don't know me, but I know you well enough 
by sight. Seed you pretty nigh every day when you 
was a little boy going up and down from the House on 
the Hill. Is the tea right for you ? " 

" Yes, thank you. I know you by sight too. What 
is your name ? " 

" Shackleton — 'usband's the postmaster." 

" Of course. You're being very kind to me, Mrs. 
Shackleton." 

" Don't talk now ! There ! You've spilt 'alf the 
spoonful. Just hold your tongue and swaller — there's 
a good lad." 

Rutherford smiled. 

" Very well. I'll be a good lad, Mrs. Shackleton ; 
but just tell me, who are these people? " 

" Who ? Oh, why ! I forgot as you'd never seen 
'em. The lady's Mrs. Cloud, your cousin's wife, an' 
that there little lass is 'is step-daughter. There's 'er 
brother too ; 'e's a funny 'un — has fits." 
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Mrs. Shackleton did not need to reprove the patient 
again for talking. He took the remainder of the beef- 
tea in silence, and only muttered a feeble " Thank you " 
as she left the room. He felt dizzy, and it was some 
time before he could realize that this extraordinary 
coincidence added nothing to the problem before him, 
save that it made his confession a trifle harder. He 
must get it over as soon as possible; but to whom 
should he make it? The doctor? No; Dr. Twenty- 
man was an old friend of the family, and had known 
him as a boy. To Uncle Bernard, then? Perhaps; 
he must judge when he saw him. 

He closed his eyes and waited, bracing himself up 
for whatever might be necessary. A dull pain in the 
back of his head, which had been there ever since he 
woke, now began to throb angrily. At length, after 
what seemed hours of waiting, a heavy footstep 
sounded on the stairs, the door-handle rattled, and he 
opened his eyes to see a slight man in spectacles, with 
thin flaxen hair, who stood diffidently just within the 
room. Beyond a doubt. Uncle Bernard. 

" Good morning," said Rutherford. " Or is it 
afternoon ? '* 

" Good morning. Yes ; it is morning." 

The visitor advanced a step or two rather awk- 
wardly. 

" Mr.— Prankherd ? " asked Rutherford.- 

" Yes ; that — that is my name. You are better, I 
am glad to hear. I just looked in to see how you were 
progressing." 

" Thank you, Fm getting on fast," said Rutherford, 
eyeing him critically. 

Perhaps he would do. Mr. Prankherd strolled 
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nervously to the window, and looked out of it. Now ! 
now was the time, while his back was turned. Ruther- 
ford felt the moment crying out to him for speech. 
Already the man was turning round again. 

" It is a fine, bright morning," Mr. Prankherd ob- 
served, wandering back to the bedside — ** clear and 
dry, but most " 

" I have murdered your brother-in-law ! " Ruther- 
ford forced the words from his lips, raising himself 
upon one elbow. 

The speech seemed to strike like a thunderbolt. 
Mr. Prankherd stood with his lips parted, his eyes star- 
ing blankly and fixedly at the bed. Rutherford sank 
back on the pillow and closed his eyes. The move- 
ment had set his whole head a-throb with pain. He 
waited for Mr. Prankherd to speak. At length the 
words came. 

" — unusually cold for the time of year." 

The wildest exclamation of horror would have 
startled Rutherford less. He looked up in bewilder- 
ment. Was his mind wandering? 

" Unusually cold," continued Mr. Prankherd, in his 
stiff, apologetic manner. " But, Mr. Rutherford, I 
must not let another moment pass without thanking 
you heartily in my own name, and that of my sister and 
her child, for what you did last night." 

Rutherford could not speak. 

" But for your — your great courage and presence 
of mind," proceeded Mr. Prankherd, " we should al- 
most inevitably have been killed. As it was we got off 
with nothing worse than a shaking. I ought to tell 
you, by the way " — he took up the wallflowers aim- 
lessly, and put them down again — " that, I suffer from 
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a curious form of epilepsy. It will probably be worse 
after last night's experience, so that if you find me 
silent for a minute or two in the middle of conversa- 
tion, you must not be surprised or alarmed. It is noth- 
ing serious." 

Slowly Rutherford comprehended the situation. 
He had been shouting his confession into deaf ears. 
And as he realized this, a kind of fatalistic calm took 
possession of him. Twice now he had set his face to- 
ward the gallows; once he had been balked by a pair 
of startled horses ; once by the opportune occurrence 
of an epileptic fit. Surely fate was against him — or 
in his favour. 

He carried on the conversation languidly until the 
nervous visitor sidled himself out of the room; then 
he fell into a deep, dreamless sleep. When the doctor 
came in the afternoon, he found his patient much im- 
proved. The sleep had made Rutherford feel strong 
and sane of mind, and with the strength came a return 
of the dogged resolve to tell the truth and shame the 
devil. He was meditating a fresh attempt when Dr. 
Twentyman, walking out of the room, called down the 
stairs — 

" I think you may come up, Thomson." 

" There has been," he said, returning to the bed- 
side, " an accident at your cousin's house — an explo- 
sion. You may remember the noise that frightened 
the horses ? " Rutherford nodded. " That was it, and 
I'm sorry to say that your cousin has been badly in- 
jured by it. Mr. Thomson — here he is — the superin- 
tendent of police in Marfield, wishes to ask you a few 
questions about the properties of dynamite." 
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Mr. Thomson, a stout, wiry-bearded man, ap- 
proached smiling. 

" You will excuse me troubling you when you're 
laid up, sir," he said, " but in cases of this sort, as you 
will understand, we mustn't lose any time in making 
investigations." 

Rutherford nodded . silently. His thoughts were 
running like a mill-race. 

" In the first place, I should tell you that we have 
no d^mV^ suspicions of any party; and I wished to 
get your opinion, sir, as to whether it was possible foi 
this dynamite to explode spontaneously." 

" It is very improbable." 

" In the case of ordinary dynamite ? Quite so. 
But it seems that Mr. Cloud had a special preparation 
of his own " 

Rutherford nodded again. 

" Yes. It is a rather unstable compound. Possibly 
it might go off of its own accord, though I can't say 
I've ever known it do so." 

" Thank you." Mr. Thomson made a note in a 
book he carried. " And do you think it likely, now, 
that Mr. Cloud would have brought home a specimen 
of this preparation ? " 

" He might," said Rutherford, after reflection, " in 
order to get it patented. I was with him yesterday 



evenmg 

"Ah, indeed?" 

" But I did not hear him mention it. I seem to 
remember a tin case on the kitchen dresser." 

" Excuse me ; this is most important," said Mr. 
Thomson, swelling with interest. " You say you were 
with him. At what hour did you leave him?" 
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" I should say a little before twelve. I walked 
straight from the house to the place where I met the 
carriage." 

" And you left him alone in the kitchen ? " 

Dr. Twentyman, who had been growing fidgety for 
the last half minute, interposed. 

" We mustn't have too many questions, Mr. Thom- 
son, please. My patient is not yet out of the wood, 
you know." 

" Thanlc you, doctor," said Rutherford ; " but I feel 
perfectly equal to it. What damage was done, Mr. 
Thomson?" 

" Oh, nothing serious, nothing serious," said the 
superintendent, rising, and looking apprehensively at 
the doctor. 

" Don't be a fool, sir ! " burst out the latter. " Mr. 
Rutherford is not a child. He knows that the damage 
must have been serious, if only to bricks and mortar. 
Good morning, Mr. Thomson." 

The superintendent looked somewhat at a loss how 
to act upon this outburst. He finally decided to leave 
the room, which he did with a dignified bow to 
Rutherford and a haughty stare at Dr. Twentyman. 

" Fool ! " ejaculated the doctor, when the door was 
closed. " Thinks an invalid's an idiot. Of course the 
damage was serious ; and Fm sorry to say your cousin 
sustained ■ " 

" If that tin was full of dynamite cartridges," broke 
in Rutherford, speaking with his eyes closed, " the 
whole kitchen must be in pieces the size of a brick- 
bat." 

He paused a moment, and then, opening his eyes, 
asked quickly — 
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" I suppose the body is terribly mutilated ? *' 
" It is — ^terribly. Almost annihilated, in fact." 
Rutherford's eyes closed again, and his brow con- 
tracted. 

" Now you had better try to rest," said Dr. Twenty- 
man, presently. " This is a dreadfully sad thing — 
dreadfully sad. But we mustn't talk of it any more 
at present. It's no good to say, * Don't think of it' 
Ah, here's your invaluable nurse. Take care of him, 
Winifred. I'll call again in the evening. Good-bye." 
Rutherford did not respond. He did not even 
hear, for there seemed to be a voice, drowning all 
other sounds, that shouted in his ear, over and over 
again, the words — 

" You can't prove it now if you try! " 
Presently he felt a hand on his forehead. 
" Is the pain very bad ? " 
He looked up, and smiled wearily. 
" No, thank you, Winifred. Not very." 
" You looked as if it was. Shall I read you to 
sleep?" 
" Do." 

He shut his eyes, and Winifred sat down by him, 
and began to read with clear, childish articulation. 
All that he heard was still — 
" You can't prove it now if you try! " 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EFFECTS OF DYNAMITE 

Rutherford had not exaggerated the destructive 
powers of Curty Cloud's -blasting mixture. 

The House on the Hill, which hitherto we have 
only seen as a darker blot upon the darkness, was, in 
fact, a long, irregular structure of red brick, shooting 
up its chimneys in the midst of a small plantation 
surrounded by a high stone wall. In front of the 
plantation ran the York road; behind it, the wolds 
rose bleak and treeless, save for three ill-favoured oaks 
that brandished their skinny arms against the sky-line, 
and might have been supposed, like the lean kine of 
Pharaoh, to have eaten up all their more well-to-do 
neighbours, and to be nothing the better for the feast, 
but still ill-favoured as at the beginning. The house 
had five irregular gables looking down upon a small 
circular lawn ; on a mast in the centre of the roof sat 
a paralyzed weathercock, which nothing short of a 
hurricane could have driven from its opinion that the 
wind blew a constant northeast. The kitchen, which 
has so far played the most important part in this his- 
tory, had formed a stone excrescence at the back of 
the building, to which it had been added by Silas 
Cloud, great-grafidfather of Old Tawny. We say had 
formed, ior when, five minutes after the explosion, 
60 
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Mrs. Pinney, the servant, old Higgs from the lodge, 
and the policeman who had passed Rutherford on the 
road, arrived upon the scene, this excrescence was 
bodily gone, leaving a ragged gap in the brickwork 
of the house. The open space between house and 
plantation was strewn with fragments of stone, wood, 
and plaster ; of the stone paving of the kitchen a part 
remained intact, but there was a great chasm yawning 
in its centre. For some while no traces of a body 
could be found; then a few ghastly fragments were 
collected, and carried to the Kelsall Arms in Upper 
Tedderley. There the inquest was held. Sam Walk- 
ley gave evidence; a deposition of Rutherford's was 
read; and Mrs. Pinney and the housemaid, who had 
happily escaped any injury from the explosion, also 
appeared as witnesses. Sam gave a circumstantial 
account of the events of the evening, from the time 
of his meeting Mr. Cloud in the Town Hall to the 
time of his departure from the House on the Hill. 
Mr. Cloud, he told the jury, had at first seemed in 
excellent spirits. They talked over old times together, 
and discussed South African politics, the profits of 
gold-mining, and the best investments for capital. 
Then the deceased mentioned, incidentally, that he had 
just been making his will, and that he should like 
witness to know he was advantageously mentioned in 
it. Up to this point witness had observed nothing 
strange in the manner of the deceased. Then he (Mr. 
Cloud) opened his kit-bag, and brought out a large 
tin case, which, he told witness, contained dynamite. 
Witness was alarmed, and when Mr. Cloud went on 
to say that occasionally it exploded of its own accord, 
he began to feel a little unsafe. At first, however, he 
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thought Mr. Cloud was merely chaffing, but after a 
little while he began to talk so strangely that he (wit- 
ness) became unnerved, and left the house. He was 
sorry now that he did not call the police at once. He 
ought to have done so, he knew; but he had not 
thought for a moment that Mr. Cloud really con- 
templated suicide, and he naturally did not want to get 
him into trouble with the authorities. Such was Sam's 
evidence. He further identified the remains from a 
fragment of a sleeve which had been found upon a 
charred and mutilated arm. 

Wilfred Rutherford's deposition was chiefly valu- 
able for its expert opinion that a spontaneous explo- 
sion was within the bounds of possibility. He further 
stated that he had had a difference of opinion with 
his cousin, which had led to his departure from the 
house shortly before the explosion took place, but that 
Mr. Cloud was certainly not in a state of depression 
or despondency. Lastly, Mrs. Pinney and the maid 
gave evidence as to the time of the explosion; and 
the former added her testimony to the fact that her 
master had been in excellent spirits. 

The jury was puzzled. It seemed impossible to 
suspect murder. True, Sam Walkley knew that ad- 
vantage would accrue to him from Mr. Cloud's death ; 
but then, he had, quite gratuitously, confessed the fact. 
In like manner, Rutherford had admitted, also gra- 
tuitously, a quarrel between himself and his cousin. 
The long-headed Yorkshire shopkeepers were far too 
shrewd to suspect either of those. Was it, then, sui- 
cide? Here was a man at the height of prosperity 
and popularity; in good spirits at the time of his 
arrival at the house, as evidenced by Mrs. Pinney; 
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neither depressed nor despondent immediately before 
the explosion occurred, as they knew from Ruther- 
ford's deposition. Only Sam Walkley had observed 
him to " talk strangely," and he, at the time, was ad- 
mittedly in a state of terror about the dynamite — not 
a condition of mind in which to judge correctly. It 
was possible, indeed, that the quarrel with his cousin 
had upset Mr. Cloud, and two of the jurymen, a grocer 
and a bookseller, insisted for some time that further 
details of this quarrel should be obtained. A wine- 
merchant, however, who was looked upon as some- 
thing of a specialist in legal matters, his brother being 
a solicitor, altogether quashed the idea of further 
investigation after the evidence was concluded, as 
irregular and unheard-of — subversive, in fact, of the 
British Constitution ; and since the jury were as anx- 
ious as juries usually are to avoid an imputation of 
suicide, they took refuge at length in the spontaneous 
explosion theory, and, after deliberating for three 
quarters of an hour, returned a verdict of " death 
from accidental causes." 

Mr. Robjohns, the hale old vicar of Beckley, was 
among those present at the inquest, and as the crowd 
dispersed from the Kelsall Arms, he accosted Sam 
Walkley, who was undoing the chain that bound a 
couple of ugly bull-terriers to the scraper. 

" A sad business this, Mr. Walkley. By the way, 
I wanted a word with you. Are you walking into 
Marfield?" 

" Yes, Mr. Robjohns, I am." 

" Then perhaps you will let me accompany you as 
far as High Lane End. I have just been visiting 
Mrs. Pratt in the hospital." 
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Sam nodded, and frowned thoughtfully. 

" She heard that you called at her house the night 
before last, and thought that possibly you had come 
with some news of her son in South Africa. He used 
to serve at the Hand and Spear, she tells me." 

" Yes," replied Sam, " he used ; and a rum little 
chap he was, though I don't wish to say nothing 
agen' 'im now. I did have news, but it wasn't good 



news." 



" Dear me ! You don't mean that he's " 

" Dead. Died of a bad heart. Never was strong, 
Jimmy wasn't. Mr. Cloud saw him die, and he wanted 
me to tell Mrs. Pratt as he was buried decently out 
there. He sent his love home to his mother and the 
kids when he was dying." 

" Well, well ! " said Mr. Robjohns. " Poor boy 1 
But he may have been saved a great deal of pain and 
trouble. Ah, here is my turning. I will break the 
news to Mrs. Pratt, and give her the message. Poor 
boy! Good morning, Mr. Walkley." 

Mr. Robjohns turned off down a lane on the left 
of the road, and Sam Walklev strode on toward Mar- 
field, with the ugly bull-terriers at his heels and just 
the fraction of a smile upon his square, gray face. 

Rutherford, meanwhile, was making a good recov- 
ery. Mrs. Shackleton, with characteristic Yorkshire 
hospitality, had refused point-blank to let him turn out 
of her house. She hadn't asked him to come, she said, 
but now he was there he had just got to stay. 

Mrs. Cloud, with her brother and little Winifred, 
had taken up their abode at the Royal Hotel in Mar- 
field; but the carriage drove up every day to Upper 
Tedderley^ sometimes with Mr. Prankherd, once with 
Mrs. Cloud, and always with Wimlred m?>\d^ It, Mrs. 
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Cloud's single visit was a very short one, obviously 
made to discharge the duties of gratitude ; and Ruther- 
ford only retained the impression of a middle-aged 
woman, with a pretty, common face, rather the worse 
for wear, and certainly none the better for rouge. 
Winifred, on the other hand, became his frequent com- 
panion — not, he judged, without some protest from her 
elders. This was revealed to him by a dialogue he 
heard through the open window just after the carriage 
drew up at the cottage door one afternoon. 

" You needn't stop, Stevens," said a decided young 



voice. 



I think rd better, miss," replied the coachman. 
" Mistress told me to bring you back soon." 

" Well, you can go for a drive along the road and 
come back by-and-by. The horses need exercise — 
Uncle Bernard said so." 

" Very well, miss ; Til go just a little way." 
" No ; a good long way. Now cto, Stevens ! " 
" Oh, well, we'll see, miss* — we'll see." 
And the good-natured Stevens drove off, and did 
not return for an hour. Rutherford felt it his duty 
to protest. 

" I don't think you ought to. stay so long if your 
mother doesn't want you to, Winifred." 

" Oh, mother doesn't mind a bit really. Now draw 
me a lion." 

Rutherford had a certain knack with his pencil, 
which Winifred, having discovered, made him exer- 
cise on every available opportunity. At first she used 
to ask him to draw particular things, but presently 
she found that it was most amusing to let him choose 
just what he liked; it always turned out to be tie' 
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and interesting. Even the " Please draw something " 
was soon left out, because she discovered that if she 
put a blank sheet of paper within his reach, he could 
never resist the temptation long; his fingers groped 
unconsciously for a pencil, and he began to draw 
while he talked. She had taken for granted from the 
first that they were friends, and that he liked her to 
be with him. 

And, indeed, Rutherford came to look upon the 
visit from Winifred as the one bright spot in his day. 
When she was there talking to him, or not talking, 
but sitting silently and watching him draw with her 
grave, attentive eyes, he could lay, for a little while, 
the ghost that haunted him. She was an interesting 
child without the vice of knowing it ; and she confided 
absolutely in him, which was more than either he him- 
self or any one else — save one — had done since he 
could remember. So that it was a genuine grief to 
him when one morning, about a week after the acci- 
dent, Winifred rushed into the cottage parlour, where 
he was idly turning the pages of a book, and announced 
with woe-begone face — 

" Mr. Rutherford, it's a wicked shame ! We're 
going away to-morrow." 

" Nonsense ! " said Rutherford, severely. " I shan't 
allow any such thing." 

" We are though. It's cruel. It's always the way ; 
as soon as I make real friends with anybody, off we go. 
It was just the same with Bobby." 

She sat down on the horsehair sofa, and sandwiched 
her face between her hands. 

" Never despair !" cried Rutherford, rising. " Come, 
Jet's ^o out into the garden. It's quite warm." 
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Winifred jumped up, and they walked out into the 
passage and through the back door into a small ob- 
long of garden, where hollyhocks and cabbages, as- 
paragus and primroses, grew side by side. 

" It's an awful nuisance," said Rutherford, " but I 
suppose it can't be helped. Who's Bobby, by the way ? 
You never told me about him." 

" Oh, that was last year at Bournemouth. He was 
a great friend of mine. They were lodging in the next 
house to ours, you see, and we both had butterfly- 
nets " 

" What a splendid arrangement ! " 

" Yes; wasn't it? We used to go long walks before 
breakfast, and no one ever knew. It was such fun! 
And then " 

" Wait a little, Winifred. I'm afraid I shall be 
rather jealous of Bobby. Did your mother approve 
of him?" 

" Oh, mother didn't know anything about him. 
You see," said Winifred, wrestling with deep ideas, 
" people aren't the same. Now, I can tell things to 
you, but I can't to mother. It's no use, because she 
doesn't understand. I mean, she understands all about 
dresses and travelling, of course, and grown-up things 
like that, but she doesn't understand my things." 
I expect she does really." 

No, she doesn't. She just says, * Oh, bother ! ' or 
* Don't ! * I suppose " — Winifred perched herself on 
the bottom of a large inverted flower-pot, holding one 
foot in her hand-^" I suppose I shall be just the same 
when I grow up. But I sometimes wonder." 

Rutherford hastened to pull the conversation off 
dangerous ground. 
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" But what about Bobby ? " 

" Oh, why " — she released the foot and descended 
from her perch, " just as I had really got to know him, 
off he went to the Isle of Wight. And now Fm going 
to lose you too. It's — it's beastly! " She stamped 
her foot. 

" Yes, it is, Winifred. It's too bad. And I shall 
miss you dreadfully. But perhaps we shall see one 
another.again, you know." 

"No, we shan't!" 

" Why, what a pessim — ^what a despairing sort of 
person you are ! Where do you live ? " 

" That's just it. We don't live anywhere. It's be- 
cause of Uncle Bernard, you know. We're always 
rushing about to different places, and stopping in 
lodgings and hotels. But where do you live ? " 

" The same place, Winifred — nowhere." 

" But I thought Uncle Bernard said that the big 
house where the explosion was and all this land be- 
longed to you now?" 

" So it does. But I shan't live here." 

" I know," said Winifred, regarding him in a quaint 
deliberative way of her own. " You've got troubles. 
I've noticed it. People who've got troubles always 
look like that." 

"Like what, Winifred?" 

" Oh, I don't know ; like I wish you'd tell me 

what your troubles are. I told you about Bobby." ' 

" Why," said Rutherford, smiling, " my greatest 
trouble just at present is that you're going to desert 
me. Is it really to-morrow ? " 

" Yes," she said, stooping down to pick some prim- 
roses^ " to-morrow afternoon. Of course we shall a;ll 
dn've up in the morning just to say good-by^.' 
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Mrs. Shackleton's voice sounded from the back- 
door. 

" Coachman says you've got to come, missie. 'E's 
sorry, but 'e's got very perticlar orders." 

" Oh, bother! " exclaimed Winifred. " Well, I sup- 
pose " 

She had made a little bunch of the primroses, and 
now reached up to put them in Rutherford's button- 
hole. 

" Thank you, Winnie," he said, stooping and kiss- 
ing her. 

They walked back through the house together, and 
Rutherford gave his small friend over to the care of 
Stevens and the grays. Then he returned to the cot- 
tage parlour smelling his bunch of primroses. 

One evening, a fortnight later, a four-wheeled cab 
piled high with luggage drove down the principal 
street of Marfield. It passed the Town Hall, lum- 
bered a short distance along Morley Street, and then, 
turning to the right along Bread Street, stopped at 
a door which bore on a brass plate the inscription 
" Warminster and Eedle, Solicitors." The door of the 
cab opened, and Rutherford alighted. Entering the 
office, he asked to see Mr. Warminster, and was shown 
into a gloomy waiting-room, while a clerk took up his 
card. Presently a little thin man in a threadbare tail- 
coat, and with a shrewd, animated face, hurried into 
the room. 

"Sorry you should have been kept waiting a mo- 
ment, Mr. Rutherford. Pray sit down. Mr. Warmin- 
ster is out, but I am the junior partner, Mr. Eedle, 
and perhaps you could " 

" Certainly, Mr. Eedle. I dare say you understand 
my affairs quite as well as Mr. Wartmtvsl^Tr 
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" He has talked them all over with me and shown 
me your letters." 

" That is all right. I merely looked in on my way 
to the station to see if I had made everything quite 
clear." 

" Perfectly, I think. You have quite decided to 
grant the lease to Walkley ? ** 

" Quite. The old house may just as well be put to 
some use, and a good inn " 

" Yes, yes," assented Mr. Eedle ; and then added, 
after a pause, " There is just one point — of course, it 
is our business to carry out your wishes in every way, 
Mr. Rutherford — but there is one point on which Mr. 
Warminster and I wished to advise with you about 
this project." 

"Certainly. What is it?" 

" Well, we quite agree that a well-conducted inn at 
that point in the York road would be a good thing — 
quite a good thing, though personally I rather wonder 
at Mr. Walkley's wishing to change from the Hand 
and Spear. That, however, is beside the point. The 
point is, would it not be advisable, in order to insure 
that the inn is well conducted, to adopt some means 
of supervision ? " 

" Is that necessary? Mr. Walkley " 

" Has a good name? Well, there is just where we 
wish, in perfect confidence, to say something to you." 
Mr. Eedle glanced at the door and lowered his voice. 
" I know you for a man of discretion, Mr. Rutherford, 
but even so I shouldn't think of saying this to you if 
it didn't concern you so nearly. You may not know — 
probably no one knows except the police and those 
behind the scenes — that lately Marfield has become a 
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Hive of anarchists. They have acted very cleverly and 
always managed to elude detection, but I understand 
there is not a doubt in the minds of the police that 
some of this gang are responsible for the terrible 
affair at the House on the Hill." 

" Really." Rutherford frowned. " But even if that 
were so," he said, " what bearing " 

" I am just going to tell you. It seems, further, 
that some of these suspicious characters have been 
known to meet once or twice at the Hand and Spear. 
Now " 

" But," interrupted Rutherford, " you don't mean 
that you actually suspect " 

" It is our business as lawyers to suspect every- 
thing, Mr. Rutherford. I beg you not to be impatient. 
For all I know, and for all that any one else knows, 
Mr. Walkley is as free from complicity with these 
blackguards as you or I. But granted the supposition 
of an anarchist outrage ; granted the fact that certain 
suspected persons have been known to meet in a cer- 
tain inn ; and granted the funher fact — for I must men- 
tion that too, though I don't like doing it — that the 
landlord of the inn had expectations from the will of 
the murdered man ; — granted all this, wouldn't it per- 
haps be advisable to postpone granting the lease for 
a little time, until things get thoroughly sifted ? " 

Mr. Eedle spoke earnestly. Rutherford frowned 
still harder, and drummed with his fingers on the table. 
When he spoke it was with decision. 

" It would certainly be advisable. But I'm afraid 
It's impossible now, Mr. Eedle. Walkley came to see 
me about the matter himself yesterday, and I gave 
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him my unconditional consent. I can't go back on 
my word." 

The lawyer nodded slowly several times. Ruther- 
ford got up. 

" Yes ; I must thank you very much, Mr. Eedle, for 
telling me this. Certainly the thing has a suspicious 
look ; but, on the whole, Fm inclined to trust Walkley. 
Anyway, my promise is made, for better or worse. 
However, I shall be most grateful to you and Mr. 
Warminster if you'll keep a careful watch, as Fm sure 
you will." 

" I think you may depend on that, Mr. Rutherford." 

As the cab with its solitary passenger lumbered 
toward the railway station, it passed the door of the 
Hand and Spear. In the .porch, smoking a clay pipe 
and looking squarely before him, stood Sam Walkley. 

Rutherford saw him with a strange feeling, in which 
the chief ingredient was curiosity. Putting his head 
out of the window, he called to the cabman to stop. 
Sam descended from the step of the inn. 

" Just going off, Mr. Rutherford ? " 

" Yes. I've been talking to Mr. Eedle about the 
lease. It's all settled ; you'll probably hear from him 
in a day or two." 

"Thank you very much, sir. I hope you won't 
have any reason to regret it. You may depend on it 
that I shall " 

" Quite so. Good-bye, Walkley. I mustn't miss 
my train." 

" Good-bye, sir — good-bye." 

The cab drove on, Rutherford, inside it, wondering 
whether or no this was the leave-taking of two mur- 
derers. 



PART II 



SIX YEARS AFTERWARD 



CHAPTER VII 

BOBBY THINKS THERE IS NO DANGER 

The window of the bedroom was wide open, letting 
in a smell of hot dust. Through it was visible a small 
patch of garden, not wholly destitute of flowers, a 
white, arid street, along which loitered an empty water- 
cart, across the street a couple of semi-detached villas, 
and above the roofs of these a something which, had 
it been washed, would almost inevitably have turned ^ 
out to be blue sky. A distant sound of cheering would 
have informed Mr. Robert Magerrison, had he not 
known it already, that a cricket match was in progress 
at Lord's. Robert, or more familiarly, Bobby, stood 
arranging his tie at z looking-glass in front of the open 
window. He was an essentially presentable young 
man — middle height, neat figure, with dark, close- 
cropped hair that had a sternly suppressed tendency to 
curl, a clear brown complexion and regular features. 
He was apparelled, moreover, in a particularly neat 
flannel suit of navy-blue, with faint white lines on it, a 
buff-silk waistcoat, and dark brown boots well pol- 
ished. Having completed the arrangement of his tie, 
he surveyed the general effect with satlsi^iCXioxv, ^tA 
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then gave the looking-glass a tilt to admire the effect 
of his legs and feet. He was a little proud of these ex- 
tremities — not without reason, for they were very small 
and shapely. After a few final touches with the 
clothes-brush, he carried the completed work of art out 
of the room and down the stairs. It was not a large 
house, merely a little villa in St. John's Wood; and, 
although his bedroom window was under the eaves, 
Bobby had not many flights to descend before he 
arrived on the linoleum of the hall. He burst through 
a door on his left into the dining-room, where two 
old ladies sat working. 

" Well," said one of them, the elder in appearance, 
looking up from her knitting, " here you are at last, 
Robert. We saw your luggage off all right." 

" Thank you, aunt." 

Bobby sat down on the table where the other old 
lady was cutting out some article of feminine wear. 

" Out of my light ! There's a good boy." She was 
a bright, quick little woman, with a face not unlike 
Bobby's. " Now, sit down in the red chair and talk to 
your old aunts for a little." 

Bobby obeyed with alacrity. 

" I must be going in about half a second, though," 
he said. 

" I do hope you'll find it's a nice place, and that the 
work suits you," said the younger old lady. 

" Robert will make a good secretary, I think" said 
the other, nodding confidentially. "And now, let us 
be quite sure who the members of the family are." 

Bobby's eyes twinkled. 

" My dear Aunt Ned, I wonder how often you and 
Aunt Kit have asked me that question in the last week? 
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So far as I know they are just the people we saw at 
Bournemouth seven years ago. There's the old boy 
whom I'm to be secretary to '* 

" Mr. Prankherd — yes, we remember him. A nice- 
looking man with fair hair — rather delicate, I should 
say — and wore glasses." 

" That's the chap. He has fits of some sort, I be- 
lieve. And then there's his sister — Mrs. Cloud I think 
her name was." 

" Yes. Rather a pretty woman." 

" She painted," interrupted Aunt Kit, severely. 

" Oh, my dear, you are uncharitable. I really don't 
think she did. And then there was the little girl with 
the butterfly-net." 

" Oh yes," said Bobby, recollecting, " the little girl. 
So there was." 

" Don't you pretend you've forgotten her! " said 
Aunt Kit, shaking her head at him. " Remember, my 
bedroom window was at the front of the house. Every 
morning while I was doing my hair I used to see those 
two butterfly-nets bobbing over the hedge. You will 
have to take care, young man." She snipped her scis- 
sors threateningly in Bobby's direction. 

" Yes, do take care, Robert," echoed her elder sis- 
ter, looking at him earnestly over her spectacles. 

Bobby laughed light-heartedly. 

"All right, aunts. I don't think there's much 
danger." 

" H'm, I don't know" said Aunt Kit. " Mind, we 
shouldn't like to have to write to your mother and 
father in India and tell them you were engaged to some 
young lady whom we hadn't seen since she was in 
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short white frocks and a sun-bonnet, and whom we 
didn't know anything about." 

Bobby smiled mystically. 

" I think I can promise you that you won't have to 
do that," he said. Then, looking at his watch, " Hal- 
loo ! I must make tracks." 

" Why, bless the boy ! " cried Aunt Kit, " it's only a 
quarter to ten, and your train doesn't go till " 

" I know. But it takes longer than you think to 
get to Paddington, and I want to make quite sure that 
my luggage is all right. Besides, that's an old time- 
table of ours, and I think it would be safer to get to 
the station early. I mustn't miss the train, whatever 
happens." 

" No, no ; you mustn't do that," assented Aunt 
Ned. 

Aunt Kit ran into the hall for a clothes-brush. 

" Well, if you must go I believe it's that little 

girl with the butterfiy-net you're in such a hurry to 



see. 



Bobby laughed buoyantly, and Aunt Kit proceeded 
to brush him carefully from top to toe. 

" Yes ; it's all very well to laugh, young man. 
Here, turn round. That's better." 

Bobby did not seem quite as grateful as he should 
have been for his aunt's exertions on his behalf. At 
all events he looked at his watch again impatiently, 
and moved to the door as soon as the brushing was 
over. In the hall his patience had a further tri^l in 
the discovery by Aunt Ned that the ribbon of his straw 
hat needed a brush too. At length, however, he stood 
on the doorstep with the two old ladies behind him. 
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and a poodle that had followed from the hearth-rug 
poking its nose wistfully between them. 

" Well, good-bye, Aunt Ned ; good-bye. Aunt Kit. 
Take care of yourselves. Bye-bye, Pinto. Ill write 
to-morrow." 

The aunts stood in the doorway waving to their 
hopeful nephew until a neighbour's privet hedge hid 
him from sight, when they returned gravely to their 
knitting and cutting out. As for the hopeful nephew, 
he walked briskly along the road for a couple of hun- 
dred yards, and then turned sharp to the right. The 
street he was in now ran due north, which made it dif- 
ficult to regard it as a short cut to Paddington. Per- 
haps, however, he was looking for a cab. An empty 
hansom loitered by, and the driver called out to him. 
Bobby took no notice. He walked on until the street 
emerged into a square of moderate-sized, red-brick 
houses, with a shabby garden in the centre. Crossing 
the square, he stopped opposite to a corner house, 
rather taller and wider than its neighbours and con- 
siderably more dingy, with large windows and dislo- 
cated Venetian blinds of a faded yellow. His gaze 
was directed to a window on the second floor fitted 
with bars, between two of which a chubby-faced child 
had poked its head. At sight of Bobby the chubby 
face beamed with delight ; its owner tried to execute 
a retreat, and suddenly set up a howl of anguish as it 
found its head fixed irrevocably in the bars. Instantly 
there appeared at the window a shock-headed small 
boy, who began tugging at the prisoner with might 
and main. His energy, however, was more laudable 
than his discretion ; the howling increased tenfold ; and 
it seemed eminently probable that the unfortunate vie- 
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tim of his benevolence would part asunder, when a 
fair-haired girl in an apron came opportunely to the 
rescue. She pushed the shock head on one side, and 
seizing the child by the Waist, thrust it forward, twisted 
it round, and pulled it howling into the room. 

She was on the point of shutting the window when 
Bobby gave a somewhat complicated whistle. The 
girl looked down in his direction, smiled, nodded, and 
closed the sash. Bobby walked across the road, 
opened an iron gate, and mounted the steps to a long- 
unpainted front door. There was a sound of some one 
running downstairs and walking along the passage. 
Then a pause (hair is such a nuisance, especially when 
it has only been put up for six months or so), and the 
door opened. 

" Good morning," said Bobby. 

" Good morning. Come in, do. You're just in 
time to help me bind Tom's bat." 

She was a slim-figured girl, neither tall nor short, 
with a fair complexion and straightforward blue eyes. 
Her face was of the kind that has its good days and 
its bad days ; just at the present moment, smiling and 
animated, it was certainly pretty. And one permanent 
glory she had in her abundance of fair hair, which was 
now brown, now gold, now golden-brown, according 
to the light, and grew so thick as to be constantly stray- 
ing out of bounds. She had taken off her apron, and 
was dressed in a light blue blouse and threadbare black 
serge skirt. 

" Good ! " said Bobby, as she led the way into a 
somewhat dreary dining-room. " I mustn't be long, 
though ; just came round to say good-bye. I'm afraid 
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Big Bill Sykes and I between us nearly murdered the 
Body-snatcher." 

" Oh, the Body-snatcher is always getting nearly 
murdered with those wretched bars," said the girl, tak- 
ing a cricket-bat from the sofa. " I wish to goodness 
fathered have them altered. This is the bat ; Tve done 
it nearly all, you see, but I don't know how to finish 
up. Are you really off to Devonshire ? " 

" Yes, worse luck ! " said Bobby. " Look here, 
you sit on the sofa, Bess, and hold the bat — so— then 
I can get at the handle. It's an awful nuisance going 
away." 

" It's horrid of you ! We shall miss you dreadfully 
at the tennis-club." 

Bobby bent assiduously over the bat-handle. 

" We have managed to get a good deal of fun out 
of the club, haven't we ? " he said. 

" Rather ! Don't you admire my hands ? First de- 
veloping photographs, and then messing about with 
those awful children in the nursery. You're taking 
your camera, I suppose ? " 

" Yes. I expect I shall use it a lot. By the way, 
what about that photo ? " 
Which ? " 

The one Tom took of you. You said I might 
have a copy." 

" It's not developed yet. But if you really want it, 
I'll send it you." 

" Good ! " 

Bobby stopped the binding for a moment to write 
down his address. Then he went on again. His hand 
was getting close to Bess's, and as she bent down to 
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see how he finished off the binding, their heads were 
very close too. 

" I shall think of you enviously at the tennis-club," 
said Bobby. 

" No, you won't. You'll have a splendid time, and 
forget all about Oh, is that the way to finish it ? " 

" Hold it steady," said Bobby. " I shan't do any- 
thing of the sort." 

" And tuck the end right in — I see. Tom will miss 
his singles in the evening." 

" Bother Tom ! " 

Bobby looked up daringly. Bess coloured, and sat 
upright. 

** Is it finished? Thank you so much — ^Tom will be 
awfully " 

" Bother Tom ! " repeated Bobby. 

Bess's hand lay on the blade of the bat within half 
an inch of his. It was a moment of infinite possibilities. 
Suddenly, from upstairs, came a shrill and piercing 
scream. 

" Good gracious ! " cried Bess, jumping off the 
sofa. " There's one of those children killing itself. I 
oughtn't to have " 

" Hold on, Bess ! " She was already out in the pas- 
sage. " Half a minute ! I've got to cut, or I shall miss 
my train. So good-bye." 

Bess had stopped at the bottom of the stairs. 

" Oh, can't you just wait until Well, good- 
bye, Bobby." She gave him her hand, " I hope you'll 
have an awfully good time in Devonshire." 

He kept the hand, and her eyes fell. In another 
moment anything might have happened, had not a 
second and still more deafening yell rent the silence. 
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''Oh, wercy/" 

Bess snatched away her hand, whisked round, and, 
picking up her skirts, fairly bounded up the stairs, leav- 
ing Bobby with a somewhat pardonable imprecation 
on his lips. He waited a couple of minutes in the hall, 
then took out his watch, and finding the time far gone, 
cursed himself softly out of the house. " As he crossed 
the square, he had the melancholy satisfaction of a 
wave of the hand from the nursery window, where Bess 
was once more extricating Big Bill Sykes from the 
bars, while muffled wailings from within told of at least 
one other small brother or sister who had taken ad- 
vantage of her absence to come to grief. 

" Confounded hard luck ! " muttered Bob, as he got 
into a vagrant hansom. " I believe I could have done 
the trick." 

His face, however, soon shone out with its wonted 
cheeriness from under the straw hat with the blue-and- 
gold ribbon ; for a Magerrison could always be trusted 
to look on the bright side of things — even to cast the 
light himself if necessary — and Bobby had many satis- 
factory reflections wherewith to console himself. 
Moreover, in the midst of them there occurred to him 
his aunt's forebodings lest he should fall in love with 
this girl in Devonshire, and he laughed aloud. The 
hansom, too, bowled along at an exhilarating pace, and 
when Bobby finally alighted at Paddington station, the 
porters felt positively happier men at the sight of him. 
As he walked on to the platform, a sudden hand seized 
the lappel of his coat. 

" Halloo, Margery ! Needn't cut a fellow, even if 
you have bought the place." 

The speaker was a tall young man in a straw hat 
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and light flannel suit, with a packed-up fishing-rod in 
his disengaged hand. 

" Napperton ! By Jove ! where are you off to ? " 

" Devonshire — Devonshire, my boy, the land of ro- 
mance and fair maidens. Just suit you. Cider too! 
Come along! And cream! Our reading-party, you 
know. Bilkes and Odgers and the Balliol Blood — we 
only want you." 

" Well, Fm going that way myself, but Tve got a 
secretaryship at Wilverton." 

" Next door to us. We're going to the Red Deer. 
You can put up there, and run over to Wilverton when 
you're wanted. Come on, or we shall miss the train." 

Napperton seized Bob's arm and marched him 
down the platform, and in another minute he was 
dragged tumultuously into a smoking compartment by 
two outrageous individuals in flannels. 

" The brute, trying to give us the slip like that ! " 
ejaculated Napperton, as the train steamed out of the 
station. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BOBBY HAS A MISSION 

There were five people in the smoking-room of 
the Red Deer. Four of them sat round a card-table 
playing whist. They were young; it was a warm 
evening, and they took the game in an easy, con- 
versational spirit. 

" Your deal, Bilkes,** said a tall youth, who wore 
a tennis-shirt, open at the neck, and no jacket. " Let 
the gay pasteboard eddy on." 

" All right, if the Balliol Blood will be kind enough 
to cut for me." 

The particularly unpretentious little man who sat 
on his right apologized meekly and cut the cards. 
Bilkes proceeded to execute one of the lightning deals 
for which he was justly famous at Exeter. He was 
a large, thick-set individual with a very short neck 
and the face of an immature country squire. 

" Now, then, Margery, when you've risen from 
dreams of thee ! Diamonds are trumps." 

Bobby Magerrison sat up with a start and played 
a king. 

"It's all rot, you know," said the Balliol Blood, 
gathering up the trick. " You can't possibly get back 
to Wilverton to-night." 

Of course he can't," said Napperton. " It's 
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eight o'clock already, and he wouldn't get in till 
midnight " 

" If he ever got in at all," added the Blood. " It's 
awfully dangerous walking about these moors in the 
dark." 

" Yes, you're right there, my child. Full many a 
snake is born to blush unseen. How's that ? " Nap- 
perton flung out a high trump. 

" What rot you men do talk," said Bobby. " It's 
only seven miles from here, and there's a good road all 
the way. Lovely moonlight too." 

Bobby, after doing a hard week's work as secretary 
to Mr. Prankherd, had been granted a day's holiday, 
and had naturally availed himself of the opportunity 
to walk over and visit his friends in their picturesque 
retreat at the Red Deer. That notable hostel, the time- 
honoured resort of honeymooning couples and Oxford 
reading-parties, had rarely housed so lively a quartette 
as Messrs. Napperton, Odgers, Bilkes, and Raymond 
— ^which last was the all-but-forgotten name of the 
Balliol Blood. With the exception of Odgers, they 
had all started from London; and they had hit upon 
the admirable plan of packing their books jointly in 
a single case, and having it forwarded by goods train. 
It was Napperton who had pointed out what a lot 
of trouble this would save them; and so it did, for 
though they had now been a week in Devonshire, 
there was as yet no sign of the packing-case. 

" You see, if we'd got the books," said Napperton, 
after a long day's fishing, " we should have had to 
invent excuses, and the exertion might very likely 
have proved fatal in hot weather like this. You chaps 
owe me a lot." 
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Odgers, with less forethought, or else because he 
was in for his final history school next June, had 
brought his library with him, and was at present en- 
gaged upstairs with Lord North and the War of Inde- 
pendence. When the game of whist, during which 
Bobby had revoked twice, was finished, the Balliol 
Blood suddenly remembered a couple of letters that 
he ought to have written three days ago, and vanished 
from the room in a quiet manner that was all his own, 
mildly disregardful of his companions' protests. 

Bobby got up. 
Well, that settles it. I'm off." 
My dear Margery," said Napperton, " can you 
show any sufficient reason why you should be back 
before ten o'clock to-morrow?" 

" By the way," said Bobby, taking no notice of the 
question, " I never told you men that I was in for 
a hermit-hunt." 

"A what?" 

" Old Prankherd's got a niece " 

" Oh, come ! " cried Bilkes. " Why didn't you tell 
us that before ? Of course " 

" Shut up, you rotter. There's an old boy burrow- 
ing down in these parts somewhere " 

" Hold on ! " said Napperton. " This is growing 
complicated. An old boy ? " 

" The hated rival, of course," interjected Bilkes. 

" Will you shut up ! It's a jolly interesting story, 
if you'll only listen to it. Miss Wemyss — ^that's the 
niece — used to know this old chap when she was a kid. 
He saved her life in a carriage accident." 

" You thrilling romancer ! " quoth Napperton. 
" Proceed." 
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" Well, that was years ago. She lost sight of him 
altogether after the accident, and just the other day 
she saw him riding through Wilverton. He didn't 
recognise her, of course. So she made inquiries, and 
found that he was running a farm somewhere near 
here in the howling wilds — quite a hermit: never 
speaks to a soul except gamekeepers and horse-dealers 
and people. And she wants me to help dig him out. 
It ought to be rather sport." 

" What a boy it is ! " exclaimed Napperton. " Well, 
look here, Margery, if you're going in for dangerous 
adventures of that sort, you needn't grudge your 
friends a long last farewell. Don't go ! " 

" He isn't going," growled Bilkes. " Sit down, you 
young cub, or I'll wring your neck. Do you play 
whist, sir? " 

This question was addressed to the fifth occupant 
of the smoking-room, who had hitherto sat quietly in 
a corner behind a newspaper. He was a powerfully 
made man of any age between thirty and fifty, with 
black hair slightly grizzled, a strong square forehead, 
rather heavy eyebrows, and a prominent chin. His 
legs were cased in dark gray riding-breeches and well- 
seasoned top-boots, the dust upon the latter showing 
that they had seen a good deal of the road during 
the day. 

He had seemed altogether oblivious of the whist- 
party until the name of Prankherd was mentioned, 
when he cast a quick glance over the top of his paper ; 
then he had once more become engrossed in reading, 
and during the last part of the conversation he had, 
if one might judge from the contraction of his eye- 
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brows, alighted upon something that gave food for 
deep reflection. 

At Bilkes's question he looked up quickly. 

" Thank you very much. I have played, and I 
should have Hked to join you, though I'm afraid you'd 
find me a little rusty. But I must be going. I have 
several miles to cover before I reach home. By the 
way," he added, rising, " I don't wish to prejudice the 
question, but if your friend is really walking back to 
Wilverton, I could show him the nearest road." 

Bobby was chafing to be off. Sense of duty had, 
as a fact, nothing whatever to do with his eagerness ; 
he was simply stimulated by anxiety to find out 
whether the afternoon post had brought him a letter 
from Bess. 

" That's awfully good of you, sir. I really must 

go- 
It was in vain for Napperton to plead and for 

Bilkes to command. He picked up his hat and said 

good night. 

As he left the room with the stranger, a great 
Danish boar-hound that had lain under a table in one 
comer, got up slowly and followed them. 

Outside it was a glorious soft summer night. 
Bobby's statement that there was a moon had been 
mere dialectics; but the stars shone brightly, a warm 
breeze puffed down the valley, and the sea could be 
heard raking the pebbles of Badger's Mouth in the 
distance. The stranger led the way to the stables. 
You're riding, though, aren't you ? " said Bobby. 
I shall walk to the top of the hill. It's steep, and 
a bad road into the bargain. When we get to the top 
I can show you the way." 

7 
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A man who had followed them from the inn opened 
the stable door, and stood by while the stranger him- 
self saddled a tall gray mare. 

" You understand about the roan, Widdecombe ? " 
he said, tightening the girths. " Keep the compress 
cool with plenty of water, and change it first thing 
to-morrow." 

Bobby, who had been rather impressed by the 
stranger's presence, now began to falter. Was he only 
a veterinary surgeon, after all ? 

" And about your mother," the stranger continued, 
leading out the mare. " I think she will do pretty 
well now. See she takes that medicine — no more 
emptying it into the garden — and if anything goes 
wrong, send for me at once." 

No; evidently he was the doctor. 

" And mind you turn up in the choir on Sunday, 
Widdecombe ! " 

Or was he the vicar? These country parsons did 
dress strangely at times. 

They walked for some little way in silence, the 
great boar-hound alternately disappearing in front of 
them and poking his nose out of the darkness again 
to see that they were safely following him. The hill 
was certainly a steep one, but the road did not strike 
Bobby as being too bad for a country horseman. 
However, he was exceedingly glad of the stranger's 
company. 

"You are staying at Wilvertoir?" asked the 
stranger presently. He had a deep, pleasant voice. 

" Yes ; Tm doing secretary to a man there." 

"A resident?" 
No; they're staying — he and his sister and niece 
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-^at the Towers Hotel. Mean to make a long stop 
there, I fancy." After a pause, Bobby continued, 
" Awfully jolly sort of country this. You know it 
well, I suppose ? " 

" Moderately. Fve lived here for several years." 

" I wonder," said Bobby, " if you happen to have 
come across the man I was speaking about just now — 
don't know if you heard me — to those other men. 
Sort of hermit — ^keeps a farm. I forget his name." 

" Yes," said the stranger; " I heard you speak about 
him. Rutherford is his name " 

"That's it, Rutherford. Do you know him?" 

" Fairly well, as it happens — better, at all events, 
than most of his neighbours do." 

" Whereabouts is his farm ? " 

" Oh, just over the hills here, in Minton Coombe. 
Any one would direct you to it. But if you are seri- 
ously meditating an attack, my advice is — don't." 

" You think he would resent it ? " 

" I should say, from what I know of him, that he 
would probably ignore it, which would be still more 
annoying." 

"That would be rather poor sport, certainly. 
However " 

" You would find it a thankless task. And even if 
you did succeed in bringing him out, I don't think 
you'd find him at all amusing." 

"Well, one can but try." 

" You are determined ? " 

" I've promised, you see, and I don't think the girl 
would let me off. She's rather keen about it — ^thinks 
it's a sort of duty she owes to the man." 

They walked on in silence till they reached the top 
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of the ascent, and saw the sea stretching, a dim black 
band, beyond the edge of the hills on their left. The 
stranger stopped. 

" I must ride on now, but first I'll direct you." He 
looked at Bobby, and seemed to be smiling, though 
it was difficult to be sure of this in the darkness. 
" I'm just wondering whicn road to advise," he said. 
" Are you really in a hurry ? " 

" Not much. It wouldn't matter, so far as my work 
goes, if I didn't get back till to-morrow morning, but 
I rather wanted to, on my own account." 

" I see," said the stranger, thoughtfully. " Well, 
the way I advise is to follow the road for half a mile 
till you come to a white gate on your right. You 
can't miss it. Go through the gate, and follow the 
path straight across the moor. You won't find any 
difficulty about that, because it has deep wagon-ruts 
on each side of it. Just keep on until you strike the 
road again. It will save you going down into Thorny 
Bay." 

" Thank you very much," said Bobby. " That'll be 
a great score." 

The stranger swung himself on to the gray mare. 

" Good night." 

" Good night, and thanks awfully," said Bobby. 

" And just let me know if you succeed in catching 
the hermit," said the stranger. 

Bobby was about to ask him his name, but while 
the words hung on his lips, the gray mare stepped out, 
and broke into a quick trot. 



CHAPTER IX 

AN UNEXPECTEDLY SHORT CUT 

For some time, as Bobby pursued his way, he 
could see the gray rump bobbing up and down in front 
of him; then it faded, and only the sound of hoofs 
remained. Tha,t also ceased, and he was left to star- 
light and the click of grasshoppers. He was no senti- 
mentalist, this Bobby ; he possessed one of those happy 
minds which enjoy or suffer without reflection; and 
now, though he was not insensible to the influences 
of the night — the stars, and the fresh night-scents and 
the night-sounds, particularly that low, faraway sound 
of breaking waves — ^though he relished it all in his 
way, yet he never paused to remark the fact, much less 
to plume himself on it. 

Presently he came to the white gate. There was, 
as the stranger had said, no mistaking it ; its five bars 
stood out clearly, and behind them Bobby's eyes, 
which were now growing accustomed to the darkness, 
could discern a wagon-track curving up over the moor. 
Leaving the road, and passing through the gate, he 
struck into this wagon-track. 

Nothing could be conceived more lonely than his 
surroundings were now. On every side stretched a 
dark sea of grass and heather, dotted with darker 
gorse-bushes ; there was no sound what^Nti WV \3c\!^ 

^1 
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faint recurrent thud of the waves, and the din of the 
grasshoppers, like a chorus of rusty scissors, so per- 
sistent as to become unnoticeable ; while a halting 
breeze, which seemed to have lost its way on the moor, 
accentuated the loneliness. The cart-track went on 
and on, now climbing, now descending, curving first 
this way and then that, till the road was left far be- 
hind. Bobby had no notion that he was becoming 
nervous, but his step quickened, and his eyes searched 
diligently for a light in the distance. Suddenly, from 
somewhere on his left, came the sound of a human 



voice. 

it 



I really think/* said the voice, " that the devil is in 
the pipe,** 

He stopped, his heart pounding against his ribs, 
and stared round him. There was no one to be seen, 
and yet the voice had sounded close at hand. 

" Halloo ! ** he called. 

From behind a large gorse-bush rose the dim fig- 
ure of a man, and stood, apparently regarding him. 
He was not a very tall man, for only his chest and 
shoulders showed above the bush. 

" Dear me ! '* he said, " you gave me quite a shock. 
I can't see very clearly, but I believe you are not a 
bandit, are you ? " 

The voice was that of an elderly man, high and 
cheery. 

" I thought you were at first," said Bobby, walking 
toward him. " Do you want a match, sir? " 

" No ; but if you had something that I could push 
down the stem of this machine. A hairpin ? Capital ! 
I've wasted four matches on it already, and it steadily 
re/uses to march, as the French say. Thank you." 
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Bobby could see now that the speaker was an old 
gentleman in light -clothes, with a black straw hat 
pushed back on his head ; and when, presently, the old 
gentleman struck a match and began to light the ob- 
stinate pipe, he could see further a puckered double 
chin, a wisp of white hair straying from under the hat, 
and an abnormally large and bumpy forehead. 

" Thank you very much," said the old gentleman, 
returning the hairpin after wiping it carefully on the 
heather. " May I ask which way you are going? ** 

" To Wilverton." 

" That is fortunate. So am I. But are you sure 
this is the way ? " 

" Yes ; I was told to keep to this cart-track till it 
came out into the road." 

" Very well. Forward, then." 

Bobby was more relieved than he would have cared 
to own at having found a companion. 

" Have you walked far to-day, sir ? " he asked pres- 
ently. 

" No ; only twenty miles or so." The old fellow 
was swinging along by Bobby with a springy step and 
at a good round pace. " You see," he said, " I am a 
standing, or rather a walking, lesson to mankind to 
avoid matrimony." 

"Oh!" 

" Yes. Don't be alarmed. I'm not going to inflict 
on you a long story of conjugal discord. I'm not mar- 
ried ; that is the very pith of the matter. If I were, I 
should not be allowed, at the age of seventy-three, to 
take a delightful walking-tour in the wilds of Devon- 
shire. Instead of that I should — if I had survived at all 
— have been made to drive about in an abominable car- 
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riage with soft cushions, and then have been sent to 
bed at nine o'clock after swallowing all sorts of dis- 
gusting medicines. By the way, may I ask your 



name ? " 



Magerrison.' 

" Magerrison ? Any relation to Colonel Magerri- 
son who died last year ? " 

" He was my grandfather." 

" Dear me ! I knew him very well. I was at Ox- 
ford with him. Are you at Oxford ? " 

" Yes— at Univ." 

" Ah ! The best college in the 'Varsity. My own. 
My name is Robjohns. I don't know if you have ever 

heard your poor grandfather mention ; probably 

not, though, for I quite lost sight of him when I took 
a country living in the north. You didn't think I was a 
clergyman, did you now ? " 

Bobby admitted that the idea had not struck him. 

" Vacation clothes, Magerrison. In fact, this is my 
long vacation, for I have given up my living and taken 
to pedestrianism. Ah, and now that I come to think 
of it, you came upon me in the act of making a meta- 
phorical reference to the devil, which I dare say you 
thought unclerical." 

Bobby laughed. 

" I see you did. Well, young man, and you were 
perfectly right. It was unclerical. / am unclerical. 
Bear that in mind and forge ahead." 

The cart-track had for some time been leading 
them gently downhill ; now it began to sink more rap- 
idly, and continued to do so for about a hundred yards ; 
then all of a sudden it made a sharp turn to the right. 
Both Bobby and Mr. Robjohns came to a halt. 
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" Great Scott ! " said Bobby. " This looks queer." 

" It looks, young man, as if you were leading me 
astray. I am inclined to recur to the bandit theory." 

" Well, I only know one thing, and that is that I 
was told to follow the track." 

" And I know three things," said Mr. Robjohns : 
" first, that that is the pole-star on our left ; secondly, 
and consequently, that the cart-track is turning due 
south; thirdly, that wherever we may be, we can not 
possibly be north of Wilverton. I draw the further 
inference that we are lost." 

It certainly seemed an inevitable conclusion. 
Bobby suggested that the road might turn again pres- 
ently, but he was not enthusiastic over the conjecture. 
No ; I'm afraid we are lost," said Mr. Robjohns. 
We must look the situation in the face ; though, cer- 
tainly, if we could slap it in the face it would be more 
comforting and satisfactory. But what is that ? " 

He pointed with his stick along the path, and Bob- 
by turned to look. There was a faint light twinkling 
in the distance, and growing gradually brighter as they 
watched it. 

" From the way it bobs up and down I should say 
that it was a will-o'-the-wisp," said Mr. Robjohns. 

" Or a man with a lantern," suggested Bobby. 

The latter surmise proved correct. As the light 
drew nearer, they could see the frame of the lantern 
and a sturdy leg swinging beside it. They walked 
eagerly forward, and as soon as they reached the owner 
of the leg, a tall, round-backed yokel, they asked each 
in the same breath to be directed to Wilverton. 

" Wilverton ? Whoy," chuckled the man, " yew be 
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six miles from Wilverton. Yew'U never get to Wil- 
verton to-night." 

" Tut ! " said Mr. Robjohns. " What is six miles to 
a couple of young fellows like us ? " 

" Maybe," said the man ; " but there's no road from 
here. It be all heather, and yew couldn't find the way 
not without some one to show it yew. Tell yew what 
yew'd better do," he continued, as the two travellers 
stood looking at each other. " Come to the farm here 
and see the master. It's not the first time he's given 
a bed to folk that be lost on the moor." 

** What do you think, Magerrison ? " said Mr. Rob- 
johns. " It's all very well for a tough fellow like me 
to sleep on the heather, but I hardly think you should 
do it." 

I think we'd jolly well better go," said Bobby. 
Do 'ee now ! " said the man with the lantern ; and 
to leave them no room for repentance, he turned 
round and began to retrace his steps. 

They followed him. Presently they came to a stone 
wall over which flowed the pleasant odours of a farm- 
yard ; there was the sleepy cackle of a hen, and a dog 
growled. Then they skirted some low farm buildings, 
and finally came to a fair-sized house with a trellis- 
work porch. Their guide opened the door, set down 
the lantern, and silently invited them to come in. 

" We had better wait here till you've told your mas- 
ter," said Mr. Robjohns. 

" No ; yew'd better come in. Master always sees 
visitors at once." 

Not without some misgivings, the two wayfarers 
followed the countryman along a broad, low-ceilinged 
hall. It was adorned more sumptuously and tastefully 
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than one would have expected of a farmhouse, espe- 
cially of a farmhouse in so remote a situation. A row 
of old engravings hung upon either wall; there was 
a large plush-covered sofa under a window on the 
right ; and by the sofa, a table with a cigar cabinet and 
several well-bound books upon it. At the further end 
of the hall was a door, at which the man knocked ; then, 
opening it, he informed the occupant of the room that 
there were two gentlemen there who had lost their 
way. 

"Show them in," said a vqice that made Bobby 
start. 

The man threw the door wide open, and Mr. Rob- 
johns walked in. Bobby was following, when a great 
boar-hound rushed out past him with such violence as 
to send him staggering against the door-post. As he 
recovered his balance, he heard a cry of astonishment 
within the room, and Mr. Robjohns's voice exclaim- 
ing— 

" Wilfred Rutherford ! Is it possible ? My dear 
Wilfred ! " 



CHAPTER X 

THE HERMIT OF MINTON COOMBE 

It was a long room with a low ceiling traversed by 
great oak beams. At the farther end of it was a French 
window of several casements, aU of which stood wide 
open. The furniture of the room was simple and solid 
without being ugly ; there was little ornament on the 
walls beyond a row of antlers, the hide of a red deer, 
a couple of engravings, and a carved oak book-case. 
Rutherford was just replacing a volume in this case 
when Mr. Robjohns entered. The book fell to the 
ground. He stood for a moment with a look of hesi- 
tation on his face, and then advanced slowly with out- 
stretched hand. 

"y(7«, vicar?" 

" Yes, I ! Come unawares upon my runaway pupil. 
I have caught you now, sir ! " 

Rutherford's face relaxed. 

" You have — fairly. But how did you manage " 

" By the combined aid of fortune and Mr. Magerri- 
son. Allow me to introduce Mr. Magerrison, Wil- 
fred." 

Bobby stood awkwardly by the door. He was not 
quite sure whether to be angry. 

" WeVe met already," said Rutherford, going up to 
him, " but I hadn't the pleasure of knowing his name 
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before. Will you accept the hermit's welcome, Mr. 
Magerrison ? " 

He held out his hand solemnly, but his deep-set 
eyes had a twinkle in them. Bobby found that he 
could not be angry. 

" You haven't left me much choice," he said, taking 
the proffered hand. 

" No. But you must remember that I tried hard to 
deter you. You declared war, and I've made the first 



move." 
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War? First move?" exclaimed Mr. Robjohns, 
who had been looking on with an expression of in- 
creasing perplexity. " What is this ? " 

"A secret, vicar, for the present. But come and 
sit down." 

Rutherford rang a bell, and then lifted a curtain at 
the side of the room, revealing a windowed recess with 
a lamp, two tumblers, and some decanters on a pol- 
ished table. 

" This," he said, motioning them to enter, " is the 
hermit's inmost cell. Sit down, do." 

A stout woman in an apron appeared in answer to 
the bell. 

" Mrs. Cubbadge, will you bring another glass, 
please ? You see," he added, turning to Bobby, " I 
had provided for you already." 

Bobby's good humour was now thoroughly on its 
legs again. The thing was an adventure, after all, and 
adventures were rare luxuries which no one could 
afford to despise, especially when they involved a com- 
fortable armchair, a good cigar, and a glass of iced 
claret-cup. As for Mr. Robjohns, he audibly and visi- 
bly gloated over his quarry. 
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" Extraordinary ! " he murmured. " Perfectly ex- 
traordinary! To have taken every rational means to 
discover your hiding-place for six years, from address- 
ing letters to you at your lawyers',— -didn't you get the 
letters ? " 

" Yes ; I got them," Rutherford admitted. " And 
I should have " 

" The villain ! Listen to him, Mr. Magerrison. He 
confesses with a smile that he got my letters. From 
that, down to advertising in the newspapers. You saw 
the advertisements ? " 

Rutherford nodded. 

" Villainy refined ! And then to have walked right 
on to the top of you through one of your own evil 
machinations ! For I suspect very strongly that it was 
you who told Mr. Magerrison to keep to the cart- 
track, and who sent out the man with the lantern on 
purpose to fetch him in. ' Yes ; he digged a pit for an- 
other, Mr. Magerrison, and the other brought a friend 
with him, and they pushed the digger into his own pit 
and jumped in after him ; and here we are, and upon 
my word it's very comfortable ! " 

The old clergyman sipped his claret-cup and 
beamed alternately at Bobby and at Rutherford, the 
lamplight playing over the bumps on his big forehead. 
Rutherford was the gravest of the party. After mak- 
ing apologies for neither smoking nor drinking him- 
self, he quietly turned the conversation to general 
topics. News of the world, he said, so rarely reached 
him in his seclusion, except through the imperfect 
channel of the newspapers, which he only glanced at 
now and again. What was going on at home and 
abroad? Was the High Church party still as promi- 
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nent as formerly? Did Oxford expect to beat Cam- 
bridge in the cricket match ? 

Mr. Robjohns, seeing that his old pupil wished to 
avoid the personal line, abandoned it forthwith; and 
for an hour he and Bobby kept up a lively current of 
talk in answer to Rutherford's inquiries. 

At half-past eleven they retired to bed. Rutherford 
had shown Bobby to his room, and was just wishing 
Mr. Robjohns a good night, when the latter laid a 
hand on his arm. 

" Wait a minute. My dear boy, now, why is this ? 
Why^have you buried yourself and your talents away 
from the world in this way ? " 

The little old man looked up earnestly into Ruther- 
ford's face. Rutherford returned the look frankly. 

" If I could tell my reasons to any one, it would be 
to you, vicar. But I can't. Some of them I don't even 
know myself. The life here* suits me — and I don't 
think it's altogether useless." 

" But you will come back to us again — some day? " 

" I hardly think it probable, and, at all events, I'm 
particularly anxious to keep to myself just now. Mrs. 
Cloud and her brother and daughter are at Wilverton." 

" You don't say so ? Ah, h'm. I see. Naturally 
you don't want to meet them." 

" No. And when I gathered from this boy, who is 
doing secretary's work for Prankherd, that they were 
bent on renewing their acquaintance with me, and had 
found out where I was, I decided to enlist him in my 
defence." 

" Ah ! Then it was you who misdirected him ? A 
very pleasant stratagem. But why didn't you speak 
to him at once ? " 
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" Fm a slow thinker, as you know, vicar, and I 
wanted time to pick my words. I shall speak to him 
in the morning/' Rutherford moved toward the door, 
and then turned back again. " By the way, have you 
given up the living, vicar ? " 

" Two months ago, Wilfred ; and it seems more like 
two years." 

" You are enjoying the rest? " 

" Immensely. I grow younger every day." Mr. 
Robjohns sat down on the bed and began to take off 
his boots. 

" Have you seen the old house lately ? " asked 
Rutherford. 

" I was there talking to Mr. Walkley the day before 
I left. The place is a good deal altered. The trees 
have all been cleared away from the front so that you 
can see the house from the road — necessary for an inn, 
I suppose, though it seems a pity. There's been a 
new piece built on behind ; and then, of course, there 
is the sign over the porch — a glorified white ferret wor- 
rying a rat. It is really quite a work of art/' 

** Yes ; I could wish that he'd chosen some other 
name than the Game Ferret. However, what I really 
wanted to ask was your impression of how the house 
was being kept. Is it a respectable inn? " 

" Eminently so, I believe. The man Walkley has 
many faults, but he improves with age. Yes ; I believe 
he keeps a very decent house, though I can't think 
that he makes so good a profit by it as he did by the 
Hand and Spear. It has always puzzled me to know 
why he made the change; and the only thing thaf 
puzzles me more, if I may say so, Wilfred, is why you 
let him make it." 
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Rutherford straightened the wick of his candle with 
a match. 

" I don't wonder youVe puzzled. . Sometimes I am 
myself. I suppose it was because he asked me just 
after he had received that big legacy from — my cousin, 
and I was anxious not to appear as if I felt aggrieved. 
I'm glad," he resumed, after a pause, " that you think 
the inn's all right. Of course I hear from Warminster 
and Eedle about it every now and then, and I don't 
distrust them " 

" Not distrust Eedle ? My dear Wilfred, I have 
known Eedle personally for many years, and he is so 
miraculously shrewd that I would not trust his judg- 
ment on the simplest matter." 

Rutherford smiled. 

" Well, I don't quite agree with you there, vicar ; 
but, all the same, I should like an independent opinion 
about the place, and I was going to ask " 

" If I would inspect it ? Nothing more simple. 
When I go north again, I shall be homeless and 
houseless, and it will seem the most natural thing in 
the world for me to put up at the Game Ferret. It 
shall be done, my dear Wilfred; it shall be done. 
Eedle! Why, Eedle's so clever that he'd make a 
mistake in putting two and two together, because he'd 
suspect that one of the twos was a seven in disguise. 
No, no ; don't trust Eedle." 

Breakfast was an early function at Minton Coombe 

farm. Before the sun was hot on the heather, the 

meal was over and the travellers had set out. First, 

however, Rutherford showed them round the farm. 

It was a model farm in every respect, and showed 

much brain-work as well as hand labour. Also vt ^aid^ 
8 
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Rutherford told them ; in which detail it differed from 
some other model farms. Mr. Rob Johns stopping be- 
hind to admire the runnings to and fro of certain 
little black pigs, Rutherford walked on with Bobby. 

" By the way," he said, " I owe you an explana- 
tion." 

" Not a bit," said Bobby. " I've enjoyed being 
here awfully. Besides, I really did let myself in for 
it, I suppose." 

" Still, I ought to explain. It wasn't a mere whim 
of mine bringing you here. I wanted to speak to you 
a little more about the people at Wilverton. Miss 
Wemyss may have told you that they are distant con- 
nections of mine, but she won't have told you — because 
she doesn't know it — that there has been an unhappy 
difference between her mother, Mrs. Cloud, and some 
of my nearer relations — something in the nature of a 
family quarrel. I don't say that one side is more in 
the wrong than the other; but anyhow, the course of 
events has made it impossible for us to be on friendly 
terms. So you'll understand why I'm anxious that 
Miss Wemyss shouldn't carry out her very kindly 
meant design for hunting me up. It could only " 

" Of course," said Bobby. " By Jove, yes ! I'm 
jolly glad you happened to hear me talking about it 
as you did, or things might have got into a beastly 
mess." 

" Exactly. And I may rely on you, then, to dis- 
courage the plan ? " 

" Rather ! If I can, you know. As I told you, 
she's awfully set upon it. Mightn't I tell her what 
you've told me ? " 
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Rutherford walked a few yards in silence before 
he said — 

" Better not, I think, if it can be avoided. I would 
rather, if you can manage it, that she didn't know 
you'd seen tne at all." 

" Right ; ril try," said Bobby. 

And at that moment Mr. Robjohns joined them. 

They left the farm and struck out across the moor. 
Rutherford accompanied his guests until they came to 
a high point from which was visible the road to Wil- 
verton, winding through a long, bracken-clad valley 
beneath them. There he bade them good-bye, and 
turned back to the solitude of Minton Coombe. 



CHAPTER XI 

ONE PERSON DRAWS AN INFERENCE, AND TWO 
OTHERS NEARLY COME TO A CONCLUSION 

The zig-zag path that leads from Wilverton down 
the wooded face of the cHflf to the foreshore, is so 
steep in places that one is almost obliged to make the 
descent running. Providentially for people of scant 
breath, the view from it is such as to justify frequent 
stoppages. On a bright summer afternoon, the sea 
stretching away to the Welsh coast, the grand old 
foreland on the farther side of the bay glowing to the 
sun in every shade of red, picked out with violet 
shadows, and thrusting down its pink toes into the 
gray pebbles of Silver Beach, even the unpoetical and 
the long-winded might call a frequent halt. Two peo- 
ple, however, who passed this way early in the after- 
noon of the third of July made no pause whatever. 
Perhaps they knew the scene too well; perhaps they 
were in a hurry ; at all events, they careered recklessly 
down one after the other, narrowly escaping a crash 
against the stone wall at every turn of the zig-zag, and 
causing some trepidation to several persons whom they 
encountered toiling slowly up the ascent. The fore- 
most of the two was a girl in a white dress and sailor 
hat, with a tall graceful figure that moved easily as 
she ran. Behind her came Bobby, sunburnt and smil- 
ic6 
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ing. To judge from the faces of both, they were en- 
joying life energetically. They did not stop until they 
reached the bottom of the cliff, when they sat down 
panting and speechless on the sea-wall. 

It was two dayg after the events of the last chapter 
that this reckless descent took place. The sea was 
calm for the first time that week, and Bobby had 
offered to take Miss Wemyss for a row. Winifred 
Wemyss was, on the whole, a girl to be pitied. For 
many years — all the years that she could remember — 
she had spent her life travelling from place to place 
with her mother and invalid uncle, staying in lodgings 
or hotels, going for long drives in a smart carriage 
and pair, and rarely, if ever, meeting with people of 
her own age. This lack of young companionship might 
have affected her less had she been devoted to either 
uncle or mother. But, unfortunately, though a most 
dutiful daughter, she had nothing at all in common 
with Mrs. Cloud. She was a quick-witted, imaginative 
girl, with a love for books and a still greater love for 
nature; her mind was crowded with immature ideas 
and fancies which she longed to discuss with some one 
else, but could never so much as hint at to her mother, 
since they had reference neither to the latest Paris 
fashions nor the current scandal of society. Mrs. Cloud 
knew nothing of books beyond works of fiction, which 
might be entertaining if they were a little " French," 
or conducive to the afternoon nap if they were not. 
Nature she probably never thought of at all, save as 
a thing to be driven through. As for Uncle Bernard, 
he was simply a mild, bookish nonentity, who had 
exchanged the profession of schoolmaster for that of 
valetudinarian. When not engaged in takvtv^ rc\ft.dv- 
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cine or having fits, he was usually compiling school- 
books; when free from all three occupations, it was 
difficult to say what he did. Possibly he thought, but 
if so, he betrayed none of the usual symptoms. Wini- 
fred's lot had thus been thrown with two very dull 
people; her best company was her own, and of that 
she had too much. And now, at last, into this stag- 
nant existence had come Bobby, young and high- 
spirited, not over-quick of intellect perhaps, decidedly 
not imaginative, but all energy and good-humour to 
the backbone ; and Winifred was making the most of 
him. He had come once before, in that delightful 
month at Bournemouth, when the two children went 
for walks before breakfast, unknown to Winifred's 
mother. That lady, whether in the old days she would 
have approved of the friendship or no, distinctly en- 
couraged its renewal now. Bobby had found Mrs. 
Cloud, if not exciting, at least affable and sympathetic ; 
she had had a long conversation with him only that 
morning, in which she had shown the kindest interest 
in his personal affairs, making him tell her all about 
his father, the wealthy tea-planter in India. And this 
afternoon it was she who had first noticed the calm- 
ness of the sea, and had wished she were strong enough 
to enjoy a little boating — especially for Winifred's sake. 
As Winifred and Bobby made their way down the 
pebbly beach with a fisherman at their heels, Bobby 
saw approaching them a figure that he knew. It was 
Mr. Robjohns, his straw hat in his hand, and his white 
hair flying in a halo round his head. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Bobby. " The old boy I 
walked back with from the Red Deer. Shall I in- 
troduce you ? " 
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" Yes, do. I like old men with bumpy heads like 
that." 

Mr. Robjohns was delighted at the meeting. He 
had taken up his quarters in Wilverton, and was full 
of the beauties and excellencies of the place, upon 
which he dilated as he turned round and accompanied 
them to their boat. Bobby, who was a little proud 
of his watermanship (he had rowed in his college 
eight), strenuously held out against the boatman's wish 
to come with them. The boatman, after many protests, 
gave in, and warning them not to get too far out and 
to watch the weather, which was uncertain, finally 
pushed them off. Mr. Robjohns stood watching them 
as they drew away from shore, Bobby at the oars, 
Winifred at the tiller. His mouth expanded slowly 
and his chin puckered. 

" Do you know " he began, turning to the boat- 
man ; but the boatman had moved away. 

A little fisher-boy was sitting on a boulder hard 
by, dangling a pair of brown legs in the water. Mr. 
Robjohns walked up to him excitedly, and took him 
by the arm. 

" Do you know what those two fools are going to 
do ? " he said, pointing after the boat. 
No," said the boy staring. 

Get married ! " jsaid Mr. Robjohns, impressively, 
and turned to walk up the beach. 

A fresh breeze had sprung up off the land, and the 
calm surface of the sea was already beginning to be 
broken into small, chopping waves. Having rowed 
out some little way, Bobby took a couple of lines which 
lay ready baited in the bows, and gave Winifred one 
of them. There was said to be mackerel in the bay. 
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For half an hour, however, they dangled their lines 
without obtaining any direct evidence of this fact, and 
as, by that time, the motion began to grow unpleasant, 
it was mutually decided to row on. Winifred took a 
turn at the oars. 

" Are you going to be busy to-morrow ? " she 
asked. 

" I fancy not. Mr. Prankherd finished dictating 
the first half of the history text-book to-day, and he 
said he should take a bit of a rest before going on." 

" Good ! Then to-morrow morning we must really 
start on the hermit-hunt. Have you got any plan of 
campaign ? " 

" No," said Bobby, bracing himself for a fight, " I 
haven't. I heard something about the hermit, though, 
when I was at the Red Deer, and I*m afraid we 
shouldn't get much of a rise out of him." 

" Why ? What did you hear ? " 

" Well, you see, he's a rum sort of chap. Won't 
speak to anybody." 

** Oh, is that all ? I knew that already, and it's 
just why — how funny it feels when you think you've 
got your oar in the water and then the wave moves 
on! — it's just why I want to hunt him out. That's 
what I told you. It isn't good for a man likte that " 

" But I heard a lot more about him." Bobby did 
not feel very footsure on the heights of fiction, but he 
must do his best. " Several other people have tried 
already " 

*' So much the more fun if we succeed." 

" Yes ; but the worst of it is that the more people 
try to draw him out, the more he sticks in his shell. 
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He used to go about a good deal, but when his friends 
began to bother him " 

" Bother him ? As if I should bother him ! " 

" No, of course not. I don't mean that. But I'm 
afraid from what " 

" Mr. Magerrison ! If you're going to back out of 
this, I'll never speak to you again." 

She looked at him determinedly, and Bobby felt 
his armour cracking. 

" I'm only warning you," he said. " I mean to say, 
it's beastly unpleasant if you try to make friends with 
a man and he simply takes no notice." 

" Don't be stupid I He'd have to take notice of 
me. Why, I nursed him through an illness, and he's 
not the sort of man to be ungrateful", at any rate. I 
sayy isn't this splendid ? " 

They had rowed out a considerable distance; the 
wind had freshened, and the little boat was pitching 
merrily. 

" I think we'd better turn," said Bobby. " Will you 
come to the tiller ? " 

" No, thank you ; I'm not at all Perhaps I 

will, though, just while you turn." 

They changed places cautiously, and Bobby pulled 
the head of the boat' round, shipping a little water on 
the way. He began to think that it would have been 
wise to turn a little earlier, particularly as they would 
have a stiff pull in against both wind and tide. He 
had also noticed a black cloud working up over the 
foreland. 

He did not talk much now, but bent steadily to the 
oars; while Winifred, who was thoroughly enjoying 
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the motion of the boat, propounded her own plan of 
campaign against the hermit. 

" What do you think of it ? " she asked at the end. 

Bobby had not taken in a single word. 

" Awfully good," he said ; " it ought — keep her 
head to the wind — it ought to go like clockwork. How 
far are we from land now ? " 

" It's so difficult to see," said .Winifred. " The 
waves get in the way. Are you tired? Shan't I " 

" Rather not," exclaimed Bobby, whose arms and 
shoulders were aching in every fibre. " Halloo ! here 
comes the rain." 

The black cloud had risen over the sun, which shot 
broad shafts of light from behind it, and the rain came 
in a sudden scud that made Winifred close her eyes. 
Bobby turned his head as the boat topped a wave, and 
looked for the land. He said nothing, but redoubled 
his efforts at the oars. Conversation flagged, and 
though Winifred laughed at the showers of spray that 
dashed into the boat, the laughs grew gradually less 
mirthful. Once a sudden lurch shot her down against 
the tiller ; the boat swung into the trough of the wave, 
and a big sea washed over the bulwarks. 

" Steady ! " cried Bobby, pulling desperately with 
his left hand. " We must keep her head to the waves." 

He spoke almost crossly. Winifred seemed about 
to retort, but a glance at his face made her think 
better of it. She shut her lips tightly and planted 
her feet in a firmer position. The boat toiled on, 
climbing the waves and descending them, with the 
water swishing from stem to bows inside her. Bobby 
knew well enough that he was making no progress at 
all ; the utmost that he could do was to keep the boat's 
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head round, and he tried not to wonder how long he 
should have strength to do that Already his arms 
were growing numb, and his hands could hardly feel 
the oars. Suddenly there came a shout over the water. 
Looking to their starboard, they saw a small yacht 
with a brown mainsail bearing toward them, her bul- 
warks half under water and her bows spouting foam. 
By the foresail stood a man in a mackintosh and sou'- 
wester, with a coil of rope in one hand and the other 
to his mouth. 

" Keep on rowing, and catch the rope." 

The yacht swept round in a sudden curve, sailing 
within a point of the wind, and passed them at a dis- 
tance of some fifteen yards. As it did so, the man 
flung the rope, which fell right across the middle of 
the boat. Winifred made a dash at it, but it slipped 
through her fingers and vanished into a wave. The 
yacht swept on, and was lost to sight in the spray and 
drifting rain. 

You made a ripping good try," said Bobby. 
Couldn't possibly have held it ; no one could." 

Winifred's face was almost as white as her dress, 
and she was trembling from head to foot, but she 
gripped the tiller more firmly than ever, and Bobby 
toiled on. It seemed as though an hour passed, and 
a sickening fear that the yacht had abandoned their 
rescue was growing into a certainty, when suddenly 
Bobby saw the brown sail looming up again behind 
them. 

" She's coming," he said. " Don't you move ; just 
stick to the tiller." 

A shorter figure in a blue jersey was standing in 
the bows this time, with an anchor fastened to a coil 
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of rope. He did not waste breath by shouting in the 
teeth of the wind, but simply held up the anchor, and 
displayed a loose end dangling from it. The yacht 
appeared to be driving straight for their stern ; Bobby 
was strangely reminded of a bumping race, and in- 
voluntarily put on an extra spurt. Evidently, how- 
ever, there was a steady hand at her helm. She turned 
the eighth of a point, and in another moment was 
alongside the boat and nearly touching her. The sail 
shivered and the yacht checked. The short man bent 
over her bulwarks, and dropped the anchor into the 
bows of the boat. 

" Hitch her, quick ! " 

The sails swelled again, and the yacht fled from 
them, the short man paying out great lengths of rope. 
Bobby turned round, picked up the loose end, and had . 
just secured it to a ring in the bows, when the painter 
swished up out of the water and trembled taut between 
yacht and boat. Carefully he crept down to the stern 
and took the tiller from Winifred. 

" My God ! " he muttered, with something almost 
like a sob. 

He could feel Winifred's arm shaking, and looked 
at her anxiously. 

" Are you all right ? " 

She nodded. 

"Well, hold on to me. We may get some bad 
lurching." 

Winifred took his arm. Presently she said — 

" Did you see who it was ? " 

Evidently she had been waiting to get her voice 
under command; it still had a troublesome tendency 
to wabble. 
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"Who which was?" 

" The man at the helm — the one who shouted to us 
first." 

" No." 

" Of course you didn't. How stupid I am ! You've 
never seen him. It's the hermit — Mr. Rutherford." 

" No, by Jove, is it though ? " 

Bobby had not recognised the face of the man who 
first hailed them, and now the back of the figure in 
the yacht's stern, with its oilskins and sou'- wester, 
afforded no clew to identity. 

" Yes," said Winifred ; " I saw his face just as he 
passed. Now he'll have to speak to us." 

There was no more talking. Drenched to the skin 
and exhausted, but intensely relieved, they sat side by 
side in the boat, while the yacht, with its immovable 
figure at the helm, towed them onward. Presently 
she tacked, and there was quite enough danger of a 
capsize to justify the hand on Bobby's arm. Bobby 
took several side-glances at Winifred, and decided that 
he had never seen such a plucky girl in his life. They 
had been well within speaking distance of a watery 
grave, and he believed she had realized it ; yet she had 
neither screamed nor fussed, but had just said nothing 
and stuck to the tiller. She was still very white, but 
then she never had much colour ; and already she was 
smiling. 

"Isn't it lucky?" she said at last. "We really 
have got him now. He'll come ashore with us, and I 
shall invite him to dinner." 

For some time the good dry land had been looming 
pleasantly nearer through the rain ; now they had come 
into comparatively calm water, and the stotv^ ^^XX.'^ ^"^^ 
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only a few hundred yards distant. The short man 
stood up in the yacht, and shouted — 

" Unhitch, there ! We can't get in any closer. 
You'll be all right now." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Winifred, indignantly. 

Bobby did as he was told, and the short man hauled 
in the anchor with lightning-like rapidity. Then, in 
an instant, down went the helm, over swung the boom 
of the mainsail, and before the occupants of the boat 
could so much as shout their thanks, the yacht was 
skimming away from them toward the open channel. 
The short man waved his hand cheerily, but the oil- 
skinned figure at the helm gave not a sign. 

Winifred was speechless with disappointment. 
Bobby got to the oars, and in a few minutes they 
were ashore, with a knot of fishermen round them, 
all talking excitedly in the broadest Devonshire. The 
old man who owned the boat, and whose services 
Bobby had so scornfully rejected, was there as a mat- 
ter of course ; and, to make things worse, he was not 
angry in the least, but only looked at Bobby quizzically 
out of the comers of his eyes, smiled, and shook his 
head, gave vent to a long " Ah ! " looked again, and 
shook his head again. 

Bobby left the beach feeling very much like a 
naughty little boy. The way home was not made 
more cheerful by Winifred, whose disappointment at 
the hermit's escape, combined with physical weariness, 
had brought her to a state of mind bordering on the 
sulks. When Bobby spoke to her, she answered 
shortly and coldly, and he soon relapsed into a 
wretched silence. Life seemed very black. He had 
made a fool oi himself, run a girl into danger, and 
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seen himself and her dragged out of it by another 
man. No wonder she was angry. He wondered 
whether it would be possible ever to get back into 
her good graces. For the present, at all events, the 
best thing he could do was to hold his tongue, which 
he did religiously. They toiled up the cliff path, a 
dripping, bedraggled couple, very different from that 
which had raced down the same path three hours ago. 
As they reached the door of the hotel, Winifred sud- 
denly turned to Bobby. 

" Mr. Magerrison, don't say a word to mother about 
our having been in danger, or she'll never let us go 
out again.'' 

She did not wait for any reply, but opened the door 
and ran upstairs, leaving Bobby transfigured in the 
hall. Did she mean 

** A letter for you, sir," said the porter, approaching 
him. 

Bobby took the letter. It was directed in a girlish 
hand, and bore the London postmark. Also it was 
stiff, as if it contained something like a photograph. 
Bobby barely glanced at it, and thrust it absently into 
a pocket. 

That evening Mr. Prankherd told his secretary 
that he should want him to write letters all the next 
morning. The secretary was relieved. He did not 
wish the question of the hermit-hunt to come up for 
practical consideration just yet. But he made a grim- 
ace of disappointment at the girl in the armchair. 



CHAPTER XII 

A LIMED TWIG 

Rutherford had spent a busy morning. Break- 
fast at 7.30 ; the usual round of the farm with his head 
man, Nelson; an hour of hard work at the construc- 
tion of a new fowl-pen; then to horse and away for 
Stowcombe to lend hand and brain to a young fellow 
who had just come into possession of a considerable 
farm, and knew not a plough from a mowing-machine ; 
from Stowcombe to the Red Deer, where he looked 
at the lame roan, visited Widdecombe's mother, and 
incidentally helped the Balliol Blood to bind a broken 
fishing-rod; after that, down into Thorny Bay to see 
to some repairs in the yacht made necessary by yes- 
terday's stormy cruise ; then over the hill home again. 
So that one o'clock was past before the gray mare 
jogged down the wagon-track to Minton Coombe 
farm. 

Rutherford dismounted at the farmyard gate, threw 
the reins to a boy, and walked round to the door of 
the house. As he did so, he noticed an artist's easel 
planted in the heather, just in front of a large bracken 
patch, about fifty yards from the building. There was 
a camp-stool behind it, but no occupant. The artist, 
presumably, was having his lunch. With this reflec- 
tjon, i^utherford opened the door, and at the same 
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moment a bell began to toll loudly from a little belfry 
in the roof. Mrs. Cubbadge, with a large covered dish, 
appeared at the far end of the passage, and followed 
Rutherford into a long room, where a table stood ready 
laid for ten persons. She scarcely had time to place 
the dish on the table before a manifold tramp of hob- 
nails approached down the passage, and a string of 
eight men in labourer's dress filed into the room. They 
saluted Rutherford as they entered, and then ranged 
themselves behind the chairs at the table. These were 
the grown-up hands of Minton Coombe farm, who 
always dined with their master. 

" Sorry to have kept you waiting," said Rutherford. 
" Where's Nelson ? " 

As he spoke the head-man entered, walked to the 
foot of the table, and said grace ; after which the com- 
pany sat down, and fell to work with a good will. 
These were silent meals, not because the master's pres- 
ence imposed any restraint upon the men, but because 
they had better things to think of than talking ; they 
were gagged, not by respect, but by roast beef and 
potato. Only an occasional grunt or murmur passed 
round the board, and the master and head-man ex- 
changed a few business-like remarks from opposite 
ends of it. Presently, however, the general occupation 
was interrupted for a moment or two by the exit of 
meat and entrance of pudding. Rutherford nodded 
toward the window. 

" Some one taking a picture of the farm, it seems." 

All eyes turned to the window. The stool and 
easel were in full view, but there was still no sign of 
an artist. 
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" How long has the easel been there ? " Rutherford 
asked. 

Nobody knew ; nobody had seen it until the pres- 
ent moment. 

" It was there when I came in," he continued, " but 
the owner hasn't shown himself yet." 

" Picture won't get done very quickly at that rate," 
said Nelson. 

" Maybe it's time-work," suggested one of the 
younger hands, with a grin. 

Pudding was served out, and the conversation 
dropped. 

When dinner was over and the men had left the 
room, Rutherford stood for several minutes at the 
window, after which he also went out to superintend 
the tarring of his new fowl-pen. It so happened that 
the position of this fowl-pen gave him a full view of 
the bracken patch; but, though he spent a consider- 
able time there, giving directions and handling the 
brush himself, no human being approached the easel. 
The thing began to worry him. For the next hour 
he was busy with various small niceties of improvement 
' in the yard and cow-shed, but every now and then, 
between jobs, he found himself staring over the west 
wall toward the bracken patch. He was not of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, but there was something almost 
uncanny about an unoccupied stool and easel planted 
in this wilderness of bracken and heather. It was like 
Crusoe's solitary footprint. At length Rutherford 
could endure it no longer, but strode out of the yard. 
He was conscious of acting weakly, and at the gate 
he actually turned to see that the yard was empty and 
no one watching him. When he reached the easel, his 
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curiosity was scarcely allayed. There were no paints 
nor brushes to be .seen; a drawing-board stood on the 
pegs with a few thicknesses of paper pinned upon it, 
and the paper was blank. Also, there was a long, 
well-pointed pencil stuck between the paper and the 
board. The artist had evidently come merely to do a 
pencil-sketch; he would hardly, Rutherford reasoned, 
have carried the easel a great distance for that alone ; 
probably, therefore, he did not live further off than 
Thorny Bay. And if he came from Thorny Bay, per- 
haps he had gone back for something he had for- 
gotten ; perhaps, indeed, he had intended to do a water- 
colour sketch all the time, and had, with the absent- 
mindedness of genius, left his materials at home. 

Canvassing probabilities in this fashion, Rutherford 
sat down on the camp-stool. It was just the sleepy 
time of a bright July afternoon. The coombe lay 
asleep in the sunshine, its sides swelling up against 
the hazy blue sky, out of which hung a solitary hawk, 
to all appearance asleep also ; there was an occasional 
lowing of cattle in the distance, a few subdued noises 
from the farm, and behind him the sound of some 
creature moving drowsily in the bracken. Certainly 
the artist had chosen a good point of view for his 
sketch. Rutherford was surprised to notice how well 
the farm buildings grouped themselves from this spot. 
The blank paper and exquisitely pointed pencil called 
out to him from the easel. His eyes moved from the 
view to the paper, and back again, several times; his 
hand crept to the pencil. Almost without thought of 
the trespass he was comtnitting, he began to block 
in an outline. The pencil was soft — ^just the kind he 
had delighted to use in his sketching da.^%, \X ^-^^ 
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long since he had had leisure to put his pencil to any 
more artistic use than the drawing of plans and de- 
signs, yet he was surprised to find how little of the 
knack he had lost. His hand, too, was stronger and 
steadier than formerly, and his eye truer. By degrees 
he became wholly absorbed in his experiment. He 
finished the outline, got in the shadows, and prepared 
to work at the detail. He was just bending forward 
to soften the edge of a shadow with his thumb, when 
a sudden tinkle of laughter burst close to his ear, and 
the board was snatched from under his eyes. He 
started round, and rose to his feet face to face with a 
tall girl in a white blouse and sailor hat. She stood 
with one hand holding the drawing-board behind her, 
the other held out to him, her mouth set gravely, but 
her eyes dancing. For a moment Rutherford stood in 
utter confusion ; then he recovered himself sufficiently 
to raise his hat, and say — 

" I beg your pardon. I don't know how to apolo- 
gize. I " 

The girl looked him straight in the face, and gave 
her outstretched hand two little shakes. 

He took it, as if under orders. 

" If you think," she said, " that Fm going to let 
you pretend you don't know me, you're quite wrong, 
Mr. Rutherford." 

I — is it Miss Wemyss ? " 

You do know me ! I thought so. I believe you 
knew me when you saw me in the boat yesterday. 
Why did you cut me? But at any rate you shan't 
prevent my thanking you." 

" It was nothing at all," said Rutherford, uneasily. 

^^Oh, don't say that! I assure you / consider the 
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saving of my life quite an important thing — ^not to 
mention Mr. Magerri son's." 

" You misunderstand me. I mean, that it was no 
great feat on my part. I'm very glad I happened to 
be there." 

His tone was shy and formal. Winifred did not 
speak, but stood looking down at him — she was nearly 
as tall as he, and the rising ground gave her the ad* 
vantage — with her head a little on one side, and her 
left hand swinging the board thoughtfully to and fro. 
When two people are thus set silently face to face, 
within a couple of feet of each other, for even a few 
seconds, at least one of them will inevitably begin to 
feel foolish; and if they are a woman and a man, it 
will probably not be the woman. Rutherford could 
not turn on his heel and walk away; he could not 
stand there, stock-like, with the girl looking down at 
him. One of them must speak, and quickly. It was 
a question of which would give in first. Ruther- 
ford did. 

" You are — sketching the farm ? " he said feebly. 

"I?" 

Winifred arched her eyebrows in grave surprise 
and interrogation. Rutherford's defences broke down. 
He laughed. 

" I mean " he began; but Winifred interrupted 

him, laughing too. 

" It was such fun crouching in the bracken " 

" In the bracken ? " 

" Yes ; and watching you fall into the trap. I knew 
you couldn't resist that sheet of paper and the pencil. 
Hadn't it a lovely point ? " 

" Well," said Rutherford, making a weak effort to 
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recover his position, " you mustn't let me hinder you 
from sketching any longer." 

" But I don't sketch." 

"You don't sketch?" 

" Not a solitary line. That was the best part of the 
whole plan." 

" Do you mean to say " 

" I mean to say that I was determined to speak to 
the famous and terrible hermit, who had forsworn the 
world, and wouldn't budge an inch for the Queen 
herself; and that I asked the way at the post-office, 
and then just borrowed an easel and a drawing-board, 
and stuck them up in front of his cell, and down 
hopped the hermit and was caught! Only he did 
take a long time to hop. I was afraid I should go to 
sleep— the bracken was so comfortable." 

" Do you know," Rutherford was astounded to find 
himself saying, " I think you are a very bad young 



woman." 
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Then you're not really angry with me? I'm so 
glad. But I'm awfully hungry." 
" You haven't had any lunch ? " 
" Not a scrap." 

Rutherford picked up the easel. 
You will come and have some now ? " 
Thank you. You had to ask me, hadn't you? 
But I will, all the same." 

They walked in silence to the house, Winifred re- 
flecting on the way that seven men and a couple of 
women was an exorbitantly large number of persons 
to be engaged in tarring one fowl-pen, particularly as 
they seemed to have only two brushes between them. 
Rutheriord showed her into the dining-room, and went 
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to give orders to his housekeeper. Presently he re- 
turned, and, standing with his hand on the door-knob, 
told Winifred that a meal would be served for her in 
a few minutes. His voice had stiffened into formal- 
ity again. 

" I shall consider it unpardonable rudeness if you 
leave me to eat it alone," said Winifred. 

He hesitated ; a look of annoyance crossed his face ; 
then he shut the door, walked across the room, and 
stood silently looking out of the window. Winifred 
eyed him anxiously. Once or twice her lips parted as 
if to speak, and closed again without saying anything. 
At last she spoke. 

" Mr. Rutherford." 

" Yes." He half turned his head. 

" You must think very badly of me. I've posi- 
tively forced myself on you, and I feel thoroughly 
ashamed of myself. Will you — ^will you shake hands 
with me ? " 

He turned slowly, and held out his hand, but with- 
out moving toward her. She came forward and took it. 

" That is good of you ! And you really will — give 
up being a hermit? It was that that made me deter- 
mined to see you. I know it's a bad thing for any one 
to bury themselves as you have done, and — ^well, you 
see, you've saved my life twice, and that gives me a 
kind of right to try and do something for you, 
doesn't it ? " 

She spoke quickly and with almost childish earnest- 
ness. Rutherford smiled. He was back again in the 
garden of Mrs. Shackleton's cottage at Upper Ted- 
derley ; and he could even fancy that there was a faint 
smell of primroses in the air. 
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" It's very kind of you to bother your head about 
an old piece of driftwood like myself/' he said, " and 
whatever happens, I shall always be grateful to you 
for it — Winnie. But you mustn't waste time on such 
a hopeless cause. I don't know if you remember the 
little girl discovering that the big man had troubles — 
in the cottage garden, seven years ago ? " 

" Six," corrected Winifred. 

" Six, was it ? Well, he's got those troubles still, 
and as long as they stay with him — which will be 
always — he'll have to go on living alone." 

" As a general rule, perhaps," granted Winifred. 
" But mightn't he come now and then to see his 
friends ? By degrees he might find that he could bear 
more of the ordinary life than he thought." 

At this point lunch came in, and Winifred, whose 
appetite was genuinely keen, needed no pressing to sit 
down. Conversation took a lighter tone. Rutherford 
questioned his guest as to all that had happened to her 
since they last met. She reminded him of her old 
friend Bobby, and they laughed together over the curi- 
ous coincidence of Bobby and himself both coming on 
the scene again at the same time ; then he told her, in 
return, something of his own manner of life. He found 
her much the same little girl for whom he had drawn 
pictures of lions and crocodiles in Mrs. Shackleton's 
parlour. The monotonous life with two unsympathetic 
elders had kept her mind in many ways undeveloped ; 
on the intellectual and imaginative side it was full- 
grown, on the practical side still the mind of a child. 
Physically, on the other hand, she had grown almost 
past knowledge; and though he had known who she 
was when he saw her in the boat, it was only because 
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Bobby was with her. In the tall, dark-haired girl with 
graceful, well-developed figure and formed features, it 
was only something in the paleness of the face, the set 
of the head on the neck, and a certain thoughtful, ob- 
jective way of regarding him while she spoke, that was 
left to remind him of his small nurse. 

When the meal was over, Winifred looked at her 
watch, and stated that she must be going home. Ruth- 
erford took up the drawing-board. 

" I must see you safely out of my domains, at all 
events," he said. " Oh, by the way " 

He began to remove the drawing-pins which fas- 
tened his sketch to the board. 

" Indeed, you shan't ! " exclaimed Winifred, laying 
her hand on his. " Stop ! That paper is my property 
which you have wilfully damaged. Give it to me. It's 
a very nice sketch," she added, " and it will be most 
convenient to have something to show for my day's 
work. Won't they be surprised at the results of my 
first attempt ! I shall have to be very careful never to 
make a second." 

Out-of-doors the sleepiest part of the afternoon was 
already past; the sun's heat had abated, and a fresh 
breeze had set in from the east. They walked briskly 
doAvn the coombe, Winifred carrying the drawing- 
board, Rutherford the stool and easel. After half an 
hour's walk, they came to the spot overlooking the 
Wilverton road, where Rutherford had parted from 
Bobby and Mr. Robjohns three days before. 

" Thus far and no further, I'm afraid," he said, com- 
ing to a stand. 

Winifred took the rest of her belongings. 

" I shan't go, though, until you promise to come 
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and see us sometimes. I shall tell mother that I met 
you — accidentally, of course ! — and she will want you 
to come too, I know. So will Uncle Bernard; he 
wants some one to cheer him up badly. We're at the 
Towers Hotel." 

Rutherford hesitated. He had foreseen the invi- 
tation. 

" You mustn't ask me to promise," he said, after 
a pause. " I must think it over. You see, it would 
mean a complete revolution in my way of living ; if I 
once break through my rules, it will be difficult to stop 
— as you," he added, with a smile, " have doubtless 
calculated. Only I ask you to believe this — that, if I 
don't come, it will not be because I shouldn't like to 
— I should, very much — ^but because I've thought it 
over, and decided that I can't." 

The frankness of his tone left no room for either 
displeasure or argument. 

" Well, I hope you will — you must," said Winifred, 
holding out her hand. She smiled, and a faint tinge 
of colour came into her face, as she added, " I do want 
you to. Au revoir.'' 

" Perhaps. But if not, good-bye. And remember 
in any case that I'm grateful." 

He stood for some time watching Winifred's lithe 
figure as it descended the hillside. 

Once she turned and waved her hand. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MRS. PINNEY IS SURE ABOUT THE PINK BRACES 

It so happened that at the very time when Ruther- 
ford and Mr. Robjohns, in the bedroom at Minton 
Coombe farm, were talking over the management of 
the Game Ferret, a conversation on the same topic was 
taking place in the back parlour of the inn itself, be- 
tween Sam Walkley and Mr. Eedle, the lawyer. This 
back parlour was a large, comfortable room, situated 
in the new buildings that had arisen after the explosion 
— occupying, in fact, identically the same position as 
the old kitchen. Besides its general air of comfort, 
there was nothing particularly remarkable about the 
room, unless it were a small oblong window placed 
high up in one of the walls, with a dark green curtain 
behind, not in front of it, suggesting that it did not 
communicate with the outer air, but with another 
apartment. In this back parlour, then, in two com- 
• fortable chairs, sat Sam and Mr. Eedle. During the six 
years which have passed since we last saw him, Sam 
had undergone little change. It is true that his check 
waistcoat was of an ampler cut than formerly, indicat- 
ing a life of ease and prosperity; otherwise he was 
simply intensified. His complexion was a trifle more 
gray, his bull-dog jaw squarer, his figure more erect. 
The air of rugged directness and unflinching adhesion 
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to any principles that he might adopt, even if they hap- 
pened to be good ones, was still there as strongly as 
ever. Mr. Eedle was even less changed; perhaps he 
WHH a trifle thinner, the severe lines round his mouth 
a trifle more severe, and the look of permanent sur- 
prise produced by his high-sweeping eyebrows a trifle 
exaggerated. His face, which was a lawyer's in every 
line of it, gave a strong impression of acuteness ; and, 
whatever might be Mr. Robjohns' opinion of him, he 
certainly had the name of a shrewd and able lawyer. 

" Well, Mr. Eedle," said the landlord, " I hope 
you're satisfied ? " 

** IVTfcctly, my dear sir, perfectly. I shall be able 
to send Mr. Rutherford a most excellent report. But, 
in all frankness, Walklcy, if I were you, I should be 
strongly inclined to resent this system of annual in- 
spection." 

•* Maybe I do," said Sam, thoughtfully; "but you 
see I was anxious to get the house, and I didn't see any 
sort of use in fussing over the conditions. It's only 
once a year, anyhow. And then, it's you, Mr. Eedle, 
tlmt isn*t too proud to come and smoke a pipe in here 
witli me. If YOU was some people now " 

Mr. Eedle had a rapid, mechanical smile, that 
worked like a flashlight at every point made in con- 
verj^ation. 

** Anil where are you putting me to sleep this 
time?" he asked. 

** Number 27 — first-floor front; youTl find it com- 
fortable.** 

'' IVrfectly, no doubt — perfectly. You always do 
pxU n\e into a comfortable room. Walkley. Xo, no. I 
\lon't mean to hint that all the rooms are not equally 
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comfortable. Nothing of the sort. But I confess that 
I'm ambitious to try your haunted chamber." He 
nodded toward the little window with the curtain be- 
hind it. 

" Vd have put you there to-night," said Sam, " if 
I'd known two hours back that Signor Montefiori 
wasn't coming." 

" Signor Montefiori ? And last year it was, * If only 
Baron von Hackel-something-or-other wasn't there,' 
and the year before, * If Professor Michelskoff ' " 

" Telegram," Sam interrupted laconically, reaching 
down a piece of pink paper from the mantelshelf and 
handing it to Mr. Eedle. 

The lawyer shot out his hands deprecatingly. 

" My dear Walkley, I don't need any confirmation 
of your word. I merely rehearse a series of unfortu- 
nate coincidences. By the way, that room seems to 
have a particular attraction for foreigners." 

"Ain't so much that it has an attraction for for- 
eigners as that ordinary folk won't sleep in it. You 
see, the story got about that it was haunted, and, do 
what I will, I can't get the nonsense stamped out." 

" Annoying, very. Yes, once start a story of that 
sort, and there's no suppressing it. I dare say now that 
even your own servants — ^that excellent fellow Ren- 
ders, for instance — invariably let the legend leak out to 
new arrivals ? " 

Sam eyed Mr. Eedle narrowly, but the face of the 
latter wore only its usual surprised smile. 

" Perhaps you'd like to take a look at the room," 
said Sam. " If so, vou're welcome." 

" Not in the least, my good Walkley. The reason 
why I take an interest in it is that I, personally ^ b^- 
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lieve in haunted chambers. But where would be the 
use in visiting it with a sceptic Hke yourself? No, no. 
I know perfectly well that I shouldn't see the ghost if 
you were with me." 

" As you please," said Sam, sullenly. 

The conversation suffered a relapse. Mr. Eedle 
took a newspaper. 

" Shocking affair this at Darlington," he said pres- 
ently. 

"What's that?'' 

" You haven't heard of it? " Mr. Eedle raised his 
eyes quickly to Sam's face, and kept them there. " The 
anarchist outrage, you know." 

" Oh ? " Sam did not seem much interested. 

" Yes ; two Germans, I think " — Mr. Eedle referred 
to his paper — " no, Italians — two Italians flung a bomb 
into the police-station, killed one constable and mor- 
tally injured another. Half wrecked the place." 

" Dirty blackguards ! Have they caught them ? " 

" No ; but they are on their tracks. It says ^" 

" Oh, they're always on their tracks." 

"And they have suspicions of several accom- 
plices." 

Sam puffed stolidly at his pipe for a few seconds 
before he remarked — 

" Well, I hope they'll get 'em, accomplices and all, 
and string 'em up. Do 'em a world of good, that 
would." 

" You're right, Walkley. Perfectly. Dear me, 
though, I suppose it's time to be going to bed. I 
still sigh for th^ haunted room, Walkley. If only that 
Italian gentleman What was his name ? " 
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A knock at the door interrupted Mr. Eedle's re- 
mark. A waiter entered. 

*■ Lady to stop the night, sir. Where shall I put 
her?" 

Sam was on his feet directly. 

" Can't have her, Henders. House full." 

" So I told her, sir, but she wouldn't go." 

Henders was a discreet-looking individual, with a 
quiet, respectful manner. Sam swore expressively. 

" Tell her to go on to Marfield. If folk expect to 
get put up here the night before Beckley races " 

" I thought, perhaps, sir," interrupted Henders with 
a questioning look, " that as the Italian gentleman isn't 
coming " 

Sam reflected. 

" Yes ; I suppose she might go in there. She's 
brought luggage ? " 

" Large box, small box, four paper parcels, and a 
humberella, sir." 

" Excuse me," said a feminine voice from outside 
the door. 

Henders sprang promptly to one side, and a lady 
in widow's weeds bustled past him. 

" Ah, Mr. Walkley, you will excuse my breaking in 
like this, but I knew that if I could see you i^yself, you 
wouldn't let me be turned out on the road at such an 
hour. I'm sure you won't." 

She held out her hand with a simper, and Mr. Eedle 
enjoyed the rare spectacle of the landlord of the Game 
Ferret taken aback. 

" Surely you remember an old friend ? " said the 
lady, plaintively. 

" Mrs. Pinney ! " said Sam, recovering himselt. 
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" Well, this IS what you might call an unexpected pleas- 
ure, this is ! " 

"Ah, that's very true, Mr. Walkley. And who 
would have thought that we two should meet again on 
this very spot where we stood six years ago, with him 
that's gone so cheerful and facetious over his home- 
coming? It's a strange coincidence, Mr. Walkley." 

" Well, it does seem comical like," assented the 
landlord. 

" And to think that this used to be the kitchen, and 
now with cushioned chairs and red wall-paper ! It does 
seem so strange, Mr. Walkley ! " 

Mrs. Pinney relapsed into a chair, and flowed on in 
a gentle, plaintive tone about the kitchen, and her jour- 
ney, and him that was gone, and the train of events 
(beginning with a headache at seven o'clock in the 
morning) that had brought her to the door of the Game 
Ferret at this untimely hour ; until at last Sam managed 
to get the good lady out of the room with the sugges- 
tion that she would like some supper. 

" I seem to know her face," said Mr. Eedle to Sam 
when they were alone again. 

" Very likely," said Sam. " She used to be house- 
keeper here before Mr. Qoud come home ; was in the 
house at the time of the accident; but since then I 
ain't seen her — ain't 'ardly 'eard of 'er, only when she 
wrote me for a bull-dog three years back." Sam 
chuckled luxuriously over the reminiscence. " Wanted 
a bull-dog partic'lar, Mrs. Pinney did, so's to scare 
burglars ; but she wanted it nice knd small to lay quiet in 
her lap in the daytime." Sam stopped to chuckle again 
before he continued. " I sent her a sort o' mongrel 
pug that a chap was selling for two bob in Marfield 
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market. Suit her? I should just think it did. She 
wrote me a letter saying it exceeded all her expecta- 
tions — so pretty and intelligent, and such a quiet 
lamb." 

" And you're going to put Mrs.— er — Pinney into 
the haunted room ? '* 

" Confound her, yes. Nowhere else to put her. 
Can't stand having a woman in there hearing every 
blessed word that passes in this room." 

" Is that so ? You can hear " 

" Everything. That's another point about having 
foreigners there — only they most of 'em understand 
English, barring the deaf ones." 

" But why," said Mr. Eedle, with a brilliant exhi- 
bition of the flashlight — " why, my good Walkley, 
should not / vacate Number 27, leaving that comfort- 
able first-floor room for your lady guest, and deposit 
my own harmless male presence in the foreigners' 
quarters ? " 

" Why ? " said Sam, in the downright way which 
had been the ruin of many a cleverer man than Mr. 
Eedle. " I'll tell you why. Because you think there's 
something queer about that room, and just now, when 
I offered to take you into it, you refused. That's why, 
Mr. Eedle." 

" How touchy you are, Walkley ! " protested the 
lawyer. " I really — you're quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing I had any such suspicions. Nothing was further 
from my mind, I assure you. And now it really is 
bedtime." 

Mr. Eedle having retired, and Mrs. Pinney being 
shortly after bestowed in the haunted chamber, the 
landlord was beginning to make his usual to^33cA oS. 
10 
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the premises before he retired to his own bed, when a 
violent ringing and knocking at the front door inti- 
mated that his troubles for the night were not yet over. 
With a comprehensive oath he turned to repel the in- 
vasion. Halfway down the passage Renders met him, 
and made some communication in a low voice. Sam 
swore again, still more weightily. 

" That's the second time he's played me this sort 
of trick ! Well, he'll have to sleep in the library, that's 
all about it." 

They proceeded together to the hall, where stood 
a gentleman in a great-coat and a crush hat, beneath 
which clustered a wealth of black curls. His jaw was 
hidden in a muffler, his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets ; a long, lean cheroot protruded from one cor- 
ner of his mouth, and as Sam approached him he 
winked gravely. 

Henders stood back respectfully while the landlord 
made a few remarks to the new arrival in a tone not 
wholly gratified or complimentary. The new arrival 
replied mainly with shrugs. Suddenly, however, Hen- 
ders coughed, and at the same moment the traveller 
broke out into audible speech. 

" Ah, grazie! T'ank you. In ze library I shall be 
very comfortable. But — some one is wishing to speak 
to you, my friend." 

Sam turned round, to see Mr. Eedle, clad in his 
dressing-gown, and- candle in hand, standing at the 
top of the stairs. 

Anything wrong, Mr. Eedle ? " 
Not with me, thank you. I was afraid something 
was the matter down here — ^all that knocking and ring- 
mg 
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" It is my fault, signore/' broke in the traveller, 
spreading out his hands. " I pray you forgive me. 
My cabman knock, ring, make great noise. He is ze 
silly fool. But it is all safe down here. And where is 
zis library of yours? Up ze stairs? Bene!" 

The traveller began to mount the staircase, with 
Sam behind him. Mr. Eedle returned slowly. 

''Felice notte, signore! Good night," called the 
traveller after him. " I do hope you forgive me." 

Mrs. Pinney, meanwhile, was preparing slowly for 
bed. We say slowly. It should be noted in view of what 
follows that Mrs. Pinney, at all times a lady of delicate 
and complicated sensibilities, was on this particular 
night enjoying a more than ordinary feast of feeling. 
Although the room was square, commonplace, and com- 
fortable, and although Renders (whether from accident 
or from design) had omitted to tell her of the fabled 
ghost, yet Mrs. Pinney found plenty of stimulus for 
her propensities in the reflection that on this very spot, 
at this very hour, just seven years ago come next ninth 
of March, him that was gone had drawn his last breaths, 
unwitting of the fate that lay for him in the dynamite 
case on the kitchen table. Ah! there went twelve 
o'clock from the tower of Beckley church. She re- 
membered how on that terrible night she had waked 
with a sudden start, and said to herself, " Something is 
going to happen " (those, as she often remarked, were 
her very identical words), and how she had heard the 
clock strike twelve then, and had thought, well, per- 
haps it was only the wind changing to the east had 
waked her, and was just trying to settle her nerves 
again, when crash! like a clap of thunder came the 
explosion. Mrs. Pinney was a connoisseur in horto^^^ 
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and here was a horror of a most subtle and titillating 
flavour; she rolled it on her tongue, as she prepared 
for bed, slowly. At length she was arrayed in her night 
robes, blew out the candle, and crept beneath the 
blankets. She declared inwardly that go to bed she 
might, but sleep she never could and never would. 
Notwithstanding which, in less than half an hour she 
was snoring with closed eyes. It can never be defi- 
nitely ascertained for how long a period she had exer- 
cised this particular description of wakefulness, when 
she* suddenly became aware of a light in the room. 
Her head being half buried in the clothes, she could at 
first see nothing but the shifting of shadows on the 
wall, while her ear perceived the moving of stockinged 
feet upon the floor. Then (and she declares, and is 
ready if necessary to confirm the declaration by oath, 
that she could no more do the same thing again than 
she could fly — ^which, having regard to Mrs. Pinney's 
particular type of figure, may be taken as a very em- 
phatic statement of impossibility) she raised her head. 
What she saw so completely paralyzed her that she did 
not even scream. There, moving gingerly about with 
a candle in its hand, as if looking for some lost object, 
was the very phantom and image of him that was gone ! 
— him that was gone, in a pair of light check trousers, 
blue shirt, and pink braces, his lean lantern jaw more 
lean and lantern-like than ever, and a hungry, restless 
expression on his face as the eyes peered hither and 
thither and the nervous fingers groped over the dress- 
ing-table, washing-stand, and mantel-shelf. As a lost 
soul might look returning to its earthly home and wan- 
dering perturbed in search of familiar objects long 
vanished, so looked this spectre ; and Mrs. Pinney was 
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Struck with terror at the thought of her own sins, as 
she clasped her hands beneath the clothes and followed 
the apparition with fascinated gaze. It had groped all 
round the room, and now it approached her bed. She 
closed her eyes, and, trembling with terror, waited for 
it to pass. She felt the presence bending over her, and 
heard the fingers feeling along the little bookshelf that 
hung above her head. Presently there was a whispered 
" Ah ! " as if the fingers had found what they sought ; 
then the light ceased to shine upon her eyes, there was 
a gentle pad-padding across the floor, and a soft click 
of the latch. For some seconds Mrs. Pinney remained 
motionless. Then she opened her eyes, stared wildly 
round the dark room, sat up in bed, and began to 
scream heartily. 

Within five minutes half the house was on the spot. 
There was a flight of four steps leading up to the door 
of the room, and at the top of these steps the throng 
that filled the passage saw Mrs. Pinney standing, in 
deshabille, her face mere white linen framed in curl- 
papers, and her eyes opened wide in terror. Sam was 
at the front of the relief column, with one of the house- 
maids next to him ; immediately behind them stood Mr. 
Eedle, all flashlights, and behind him again a number 
of people of both sexes in various stages of undress. 
It is needless to set down the story which was gradu- 
ally extracted from the terrified lady under direct cate- 
chisings from Sam and cautious promptings from the 
lawyer. The main fact to which she clung was that 
she had seen with her very eyes the ghost of her former 
master, Mr. Cloud ; and the points of description upon 
which she insisted were the pink braces, the light check 
trousers, and the persistent, and apparentlv Si.M<yL^^%^>S^> 
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search for some desired object. But particularly the 
pink braces. Questioned as to his face, she said it was 
just the same, only with an unearthly look upon it and 
black eyebrows. At the black eyebrows she fainted 
outright, and brandy was promptly fetched from the 
bar. A young gentleman from Leeds then offered to 
give up his room to Mrs. Pinney for the rest of the 
night. The offer was accepted, and the company 
slowly dispersed, most of them shaking their heads 
vehemently over the folly of trying to ignore or dis- 
credit the supernatural. 

"Ah, Walkley," said Mr. Eedle, ruefully, as he 
went, " what would I not have given to be there ! A 
real ghost — ^and I've missed it! Well, it can't be 
helped. Good night." 

Sam and Renders were the last to go upstairs. At 
the library door they paused. There was a light show- 
ing through the keyhole. Sam sniffed, and looked at 
Renders, who imitated the action. 
Pipe/' said Renders. 

Yes. I thought that was it," replied Sam. 
Curse the fool ! If he wanted 'baccy, why didn't he 
come to me ? " 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SECOND MISS PARNHAM IS OUTRAGEOUS 

The party at the Red Deer was sufiFering acutely 
from dry-rot. Six weeks of constant enjoyment had 
reduced it to a state of unmitigated wretchedness. Its 
members hardly spoke to each other now; whenever 
they did so, the result was a quarrel, and though that 
brightened things up for a time, there was never ener- 
gy to keep it going. Odgers was the only one who 
had preserved an equable temperament all through, 
and in railing at him and his industry, the others 
found an occasional rallying-point. Whenever one of 
the party began to complain of unutterable boredom, 
Odgers would look up over his spectacles, and say, 
" I tell you men plainly that you're fools not to work." 
And they knew it to be true, and threw cushions at 
Odgers. Still, for various reasons, they hung on — 
Napperton, because no power on earth could shake 
his resolution to begin work to-morrow; Bilkes, be- 
cause he was going to shoot in Scotland on August 
1 2th, and preferred to worry out the interval nn Devon- 
shire rather than in London ; the Balliol Blood, because 
he had no money to get home with. 

During all these six weeks not a sign had they 
seen of Bobby Magerrison. Many conjectures were 
made as to the cause of his non-appearance', %"^n^xA 
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times a plan was mooted for invading Wilverton in 
force, and bringing him away, dead or alive. He be- 
came a kind of rival to Odgers as a safety-valve for 
ill-humour. 

On August 4th matters reached a crisis. Each 
of the four friends had quarrelled with the other three, 
both individually and collectively. Even the imper- 
turbable Odgers was at. last rubbed up. They had 
spent the morning in four separate caves of Adullam, 
and each delayed coming back to lunch as long as 
possible, in order to have that meal by himself after 
the other three had finished. The result of which was 
that, at about a quarter-past two o'clock, four scowling 
faces appeared one after the other in the doorway of 
the private room assigned to the reading-party. 

The Balliol Blood was first ; he sat in a chair watch- 
ing the other three come in, each of them looking 
more disgusted than the one before. At last, when 
Bilkes stood on the threshold, glared round the room, 
and swore solemnly, the Balliol Blood flung back his 
head, and rolled to and fro in bitter anguish of laugh- 
ter. When the company sat down to lunch a few 
minutes later, they were in a more genial mood than 
they had been for many a day ; the thundercloud had 
burst, and society was on its legs again. To increase 
unanimity, in came the waitress with a letter whereon 
was the Wilverton postmark, and the name of Nap- 
perton written in an unmistakable hand. 

" Margery, by Jove ! " 

" The beast ! " 

" No, don't tear it up ! " 

" Reel it out, Nappy, and let's hear what the urchin 
has to say for himself." 
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The letter having been seized from Napperton's 
hand and gone the round of the table, was returned 
to him, and he read it aloud as desired. It began 
with a short and not very convincing statement of 
the terrible rush of work that had prevented Bobby 
from visiting his friends hitherto. It went on to say 
that some people in the hotel had invited him and 
Miss Wemyss to a picnic at Badger's Mouth on the 
6th, and had asked him, if possible, to persuade the 
reading-party (" I told them what a decent set of 
bounders you were") to join in. He hoped they 
would. There were some jolly pretty girls, and it 
ought to be rather good sport. There was no hesita- 
tion at all as to whether the invitation should be ac- 
cepted. Even a garden-party, as Bilkes remarked, 
would have been an acceptable variant of their monot- 
onous existence. But Bobby's unsatisfactory defence 
of himself formed the subject of a stern judicial in- 
quiry, and finally the following letter was composed : — 

** Red Deer Inn, August 4, 189-. 

" Mr. Napperton thanks Mr. Magerrison and Mr. 
Magerrison's friends for their kind invitation, which 
he accepts with pleasure. 

" Mr. Napperton is anxious to know the lady's 
name, as he has no wish to poach on the preserves 
of others. 

" Mr. Bilkes begs to thank Lord Robert Magerri- 
son for his grovelling condescension, and his friends 
for their invitation. He will be delighted to attend 
the picnic. 

" Mr. Bilkes hopes that she is kind as she is fair. 
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" Mr. Raymond will come with pleasure ; and of 
what stature is she ? 

" Mr. Odgers thinks it rather rude of the Balliol 
Blood not to have said * thank you.' He himself sends 
many thanks, and will certainly come, as the other 
girls are nice too. 

" Messrs. Napperton, Bilkes, Raymond, and Od- 
gers unite in their desire to know whether a butter- 
dish or salt-cellars would prove most acceptable." 

This document being duly posted, the party went 
out for a bathe. 

As for Bobby, who should write his history during 
these six weeks? Or who, for the matter of that, 
should read it, were it written? — ^the tragic, comic, 
commonplace tale of an impressionable young man 
falling away from his first love. For Bobby had not 
been long at Wilverton before he began to realize that 
a fellow may be truly in love with one girl, and yet 
feel the deepest admiration for another. This is a 
great truth, and lasts, with young men of Bobby's age 
and disposition, about ten days. Then had come the 
boat adventure, and on the top of it Bess's letter, with 
an unfortunately plain photograph of herself. And 
still all might have gone well but for Mrs. Cloud's 
careful management. Winifred's mother had a passion 
for going to write letters in the next room, which was 
only equalled in its constant recurrence by her wish 
that the roads were not too lonely for Winifred to take 
a little exercise in the moonlight. She seemed to 
think that exercise in the moonlight was a thing par- 
ticularly beneficial to Winifred. And Winifred herself 
was never more than decently reluctant. It was such 
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a boon to escape even half an hour of the dreary sit- 
at-home evening. Thus Bobby was partly pushed, 
partly drawn, and walked, partly of his own accord, 
into a very desperate plight. 

Meanwhile, Rutherford had been invited to lunch, 
and had actually come. The affair fizzled off rather 
tamely. Mr. Robjohns, still lodging in Wilverton, 
from which centre he performed amazing pedestrian 
onslaughts upon the surrounding country, was also of 
the party. Rutherford talked mainly to him and to Mr. 
Prankherd, and was so ordinary in his behaviour that 
Winifred began to think him rather a dull character 
after all. Even when he spoke to her alone by the 
window while the others were admiring some speci- 
mens of Barum pottery, he made no allusion to their 
last interview, but wasted the opportunity upon a de- 
scription of where and how the new pier was to be 
erected. And half an hour after lunch was over, he 
took his departure. 

The friends to whom Bobby alluded in his letter 
were a party of American girls staying at the hotel 
with their mother; and the picnic in question was 
arranged in honour of the third daughter, who was 
keeping her twenty-first birthday on August 6th. 

The day came, with beautiful weather, and at ten 
o'clock the cavalcade set forth — five girls, and in front 
of them Bobby, the solitary male, slung round with 
bundles and baskets, and not altogether heedful of the 
chatter of Mrs. Pamham, who strode briskly at his 
side. They skirted the cliff by the North Walk, and 
then struck across betwixt hill and hill, past Windon 
Abbey, and up into those fairy-like woods where the 
morning sun filtered mistily through slender bto^tv 
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trunks and a maze of twigs, revealing the great me- 
tropolis of the spiders, whose lace-work houses shone 
prismatically on every bough, while thousands upon 
thousands of threads passing from one tree to another 
formed a great overhead railway system, of the like 
of which no engineer has ever yet dreamed. 

It was here that Bobby tried to execute a movement 
to the rear. He bore about his person, among other 
things, a hand-camera. He had bought it three months 
before, after many consultations with Bess, who was 
skilled in photography; it was she who had recom- 
mended the particular make, and she who had taught 
him how to use it. A slow learner she had found him, 
and one needing many lessons. This instrument the 
unspeakable Robert had intended to use as a means 
of getting Winifred's company for the rest of the walk. 
It is to be thought from subsequent events that the 
camera resented such a use. He executed his move- 
ment easily enough, and was soon left in the rear of 
the party with only one companion; but that com- 
panion, unfortunately, was the second Miss Parnham, 
who disphiyed the greatest interest in his operations, 
and even asked him to let her take one photograph 
herself, pronouncing the camera " real sweet." Bobby 
complied perfunctorily, and then set a smart pace after 
the others. The second Miss Parnham, however, stuck 
resolutely at his side, and Winifred herself, for some 
reason, seemed almost oblivious to his presence. The 
reading-party met them at about half a mile from the 
Red Deer, whither they resorted for lunch. The pro- 
visions they had brought with them were intended for 
tea, to be taken somewhere in the open, whenever the 
appetite should call and the kettle boil. 
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It was a highly successful luncheon-party. The 
American girls were evidently in their element, and 
the men rejoiced greatly, all except Bobby, who, 
wedged between Bilkes and Mrs. Parnham, kept cast- 
ing anxious glances across the table to where Winifred 
was being quite unnecessarily amused by the conversa- 
tion of the Balliol Blood. Raymond was well aware 
of these glances, and presently indulged in a wink, 
intended for Napperton, but received, and apparently 
not resented, by the second Miss Parnham. Whence 
arose an informal partnership, responsible for much. 
When lunch was over, it was decided that the party 
should disperse until five o'clock, when they must meet 
on the beach at Badger's Mouth for tea. Parcels were 
divided, and Bobby was now only burdened with the 
flat picnic kettle which he wore slung over his shoul- 
ders ; and in his haste to follow Winifred into the gar- 
den, he forgot even the camera. Not so the second 
Miss Parnham, who had settled long ago that she was 
going to spend the afternoon in photography. The 
Balliol Blood, who had lingered behind her, proved 
a ready accomplice, and undertook the entire responsi- 
bility. " Of course we'll only use a few films," he said, 
as they left the inn together, just in time to start work 
with a fine back view of Bobby himself striding away 
in pursuit of Winifred. So the party split up, pairing 
off to a nicety with the exception of one trio, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Parnham, her eldest daughter, and the 
sedate Odgers. 

Raymond spent a delicious afternoon with the sec- 
ond Miss Parnham. It was his first experience of a 
nice American girl, and he was astounded to find how 
delightfully free she could be without giving tlve 1^-^%^ 
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impression of forwardness. The undisguised interest 
she displayed in all his affairs, and the way she took for 
granted that the interest was mutual, would have been 
sheerly repellent in an English girl; possibly in an 
American girl too, if she' had not happened to be tall 
and good-looking, with a creamy complexion and per- 
fectly stunning eyes. But this wonderful young woman 
had such an air of being able to take care of herself, 
that even when she allowed him, without protest, to 
carry her across the stream, he felt no loss of respect 
for her. Raymond was bewitched. 

They rambled a long way, and took one or two 
photographs, and he forgot all about tea. Far removed 
from such madness was his companion. An unerring 
premonition made her consult her watch at half-past 
four o'clock. Raymond thought it was a pity to leave 
nature for tea, and said so ; Miss Pamham replied that 
if he was built that way he'd better see a doctor; she 
wasn't, anyhow; and he'd better come along, or she 
wouldn't be able to get across the stream. So Ray- 
mond gave in, and they set their faces sea-ward. 

The walk took them longer than they expected, 
and it was already past teatime when they came in 
sight of the beach. 

" Hurry up ! " said Miss Parnham ; " there they are. 
Don't you see them? And they've lighted the fire." 

She began to run down the slope of the hill, when 
suddenly Raymond caught her arm. 

" Hold on, I say ! Look there ! " 

He pointed to a grassy hollow just below them, in 
which sat two people — a girl and a man. The girl 
was turning her face away from the man, and the man 
was leaning forward, as if trying to get a glimpse of 
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it. Also, he held her hand. They were both so much 
engrossed as not to notice the sounds bf invasion. 

Miss Parnham was on her knees in an instant be- 
hind a blackberry bush. 

" Quick with the camera ! " she whispered. " What 
fun ! " 

Raymond hesitated. It did not seem quite fair 
play to hoist a man with his own camera. But an 
impatient gesture from Miss Parnham overbore his 
doubts. He knelt down by her; she seized the ma- 
chine, and there was a click. 

" Isn't it just too lovely ! " she exclaimed under her 
breath. " Wait ! We may get a better one still." 

There was a kind of business-like mischievousness 
about her that puzzled Rayniond. His own impulse 
was to blush and turn his back on the couple, but he 
could not be so discourteous to his companion as to 
give way to it. 

Winifred's head was still turned away from Bobby, 
who was speaking fast, though, to Miss Parnham's 
disappointment and Raymond's relief, the words were 
inaudible. 

" Think she'll have him ? " whispered Miss Parn- 
ham. 

At that moment Winifred sprang to her feet, and 
began picking pieces of bracken industriously. 

"Oh! Whatever's the matter? Guess he's riled 
her." 

The cause of the commotion, however, immediately 
appeared, in the shape of a straw hat bobbing up the 
hillside. Presently the face of Odgers, rather hot and 
cross, appeared beneath the hat. Bobby had by this 
time risen to his feet. 
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" Here you are at last ! " exclaimed Odgers, in a 
tone of pent-up vexation. " I've been looking for you 
all over the place. We're all waiting on the beach 
for tea." 

" All right," said Bobby. " Why didn't you start ? " 

" My dear fellow, you seem to forget that you have 
the kettle." 

Bobby grew extremely red under his sunburn. 
There was no denying the kettle; it hung on his back 
for all the world to see. 

" By Jove ! " he began. " I'm awfully " 

" Well, you might hurry up now," Odgers inter- 
rupted crossly. 

Odgers felt no doubt at all that Bobby had been 
flirting with Miss Wemyss all the time that he himself 
had been labouring in the heat of the day to entertain 
Mrs. Pamham and her eldest daughter, and he was, 
not in a mood to sympathize. Suddenly, however, he 
found himself confronted by four people instead of two, 
as Raymond and the second Miss Parnham strolled 
unconcernedly from behind the blackberry bush. 

" Halloo ! " said Miss Parnham, " we're not late. 



are we r 



?" 



Not very," said Odgers, recovering his good 
manners. " Only, you see, they wanted the kettle " 

" The kettle ! Gracious ! " — Miss Parnham turned 
to Bobby and burst out laughing — " fancy forgetting 
we'd got the kettle ! We are a set. Well, come on ; 
I'm just dying for my tea." 

At the moment, Bobby and Winifred both felt 
rather grateful to the second Miss Parnham. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE HERMIT AS CONFESSOR 

" It's frightful cheek of me coming in like this," 
said Bobby. 

" Not at all," replied Rutherford, pushing the cigars 
across the table. " The first time you came here it was 
under constraint, and I'm very glad you've forgiven 
me that episode sufficiently to come again. Is the 
lamplight in your eyes ? " 

Bobby shook his head. 

" The fact is," said he, " I've got myself into a devil 
of a mess, and I wanted to ask your advice about it." 

" You're most welcome to it for what it's worth ; 
but that won't be much, I warn ygu." 

" I've been making an ass ®f myself, and rather 
worse," said Bobby ; and halted uncomfortably. 

His elbows were on the table, and his fingers thrust 
into his hair. 

" I'm fairly familiar with that feeling," said Ruther- 
ford, kindly. "What is it?" 

" I've been proposing — ^to Miss Wemyss." 

Rutherford got up to open the window a little 
wider, and spoke with his back turned to Bobby. 
And have you been accepted ? " 
I've not been rejected. She's asked me to wait 
a year for her answer." 
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" I see." 

Rutherford sat down again. He did not ordinarily 
smoke, but now he took a cigar and began to cut it. 

" Of course," continued Bobby, " I know it was a 
beastly dishonourable thing to do when I was staying 
with them, and all that. And what makes it worse is 
that Mrs. Cloud trusted me so entirely." 

" Trusted you ? " 

" With her, I mean. She let me go about with her, 
and take her out boating, and everything of that sort." 

Rutherford rose again and walked slowly to the 
other end of the room, where he paused to set straight 
a volume that was standing on its head in the book- 
case. Bobby followed him with anxious eyes. He 
turned and came back toward the table ; halfway there 
he spoke, abruptly. 

" I shouldn't blame myself too much. Strictly 
speaking, I suppose you oughtn't to have done it, but 
things of that sort will happen. It's only a very few 
men — ^and not always the best men either — ^who can 
keep their heads at all times. Mrs. Cloud may have 
trusted you, as you say, but people have no right to 
trust human nature against itself. How old are you ? " 

An untold weight was rolled off Bobby's mind. 
Ever since the evening of the day before he had been 
brooding over his action, until it seemed to him a 
crime of the blackest hue ; and here came robust, ex- 
perienced common sense, telling him cheerfully that 
he had done no worse than hundreds of others, and 
perhaps not so very badly at that. 

"Twenty-two," he replied to Rutherford's ques- 
tion. 

" Well, you have time before you then. As you've 
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told me so much, perhaps you won't mind my asking 
what your prospects are ? " 

" Not at all. They're pretty good. My father's a 
rich man — not a millionaire, you know, but very well 
off. He's an Indian tea-planter with a very old-estab- 
lished business." 

" Oh, yes. And I suppose you'll go into partner- 
ship with him eventually ? " 

" Yes. I'm to go out to him as soon as my time's 
up at Oxford. Meanwhile, of course, I only get an 
allowance, and that's why I've been taking this secre- 
taryship. The governor's not a bit stingy, but he be- 
lieves in keeping a chap fairly tight." 

" Well," said Rutherford, after a pause, " I really 
don't see, then, that you've any reason to call yourself 
hard names. Of course your present position is awk- 
ward. What are you doing about that? " 

" Clearing out as soon as possible. I've written to 
a man in town to send me a wire that one of my aunts 
is seriously ill." 

Rutherford smiled. 

" Yes. That seems all right. I don't think you 
could have acted better all along — ^allowing for human 
nature. And now the only thing we've got to hope 
for is good luck at the end of the year. How do you 
stand with Mrs. Qoud? Pretty well, you said." 

"At present. But of course she hasn't a notion 
that I want to marry her daughter." 

Rutherford felt less certain on this point. He 
would have liked to ask whether Mrs. Cloud knew of 
the prosperous tea-plantation in India, but he prudently 
forbore. 

Half an hour later Bobby took his leave, T\v^ 
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moon was up, and he knew his way, and though a 
guide and a lantern were offered him, he declined 
them. Rutherford saw him to the door, and gave him 
a hearty grip of the hand as he said — 

" Good-bye, Magerrison. And the best of luck 
next August ! " 

He stood for some time in the porch watching 
Bobby's shadowy figure fade into the side of the 
coombe. The moonlight striking full on his face 
showed a curious mixture of wonder and something 
else. The something else was strangely like envy. His 
lips curled into a smile, and as he turned into the house 
again he sighed. 

The time was ten o'clock. 

In Minton Coombe farm Rutherford sat down to 
balance the week's accounts. Outside on the moor 
Bobby tramped light-heartedly toward Wilverton over 
springy turf and heather. The constellation of Cassi- 
opeia's Chair shone in front of him, beckoning him on. 
He did not know its name, but he knew that the stars 
had written a great " W " on the sky in his path ; and 
that " W " stood for Winifred. 

In a second-floor bedroom in St. John's Wood, 
with a faded yellow wall-paper and dingy furniture, a 
camera lurking, bogy-like, under a cloak in one cor- 
ner, and a collection of little trays and fat bottles on 
a shelf above it, Bess was preparing for the night. She 
moved about quietly, for two small sisters were fast 
asleep in a bed next her own, and in the room beneath 
was Big Bill Sykes, who had been poorly and fretful 
all day with the intense heat, and had only just found 
dreamland. She let down her brown-gold hair, which 
tumbled in great masses almost to her knees, and stood 
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for some time before the looking-glass regarding her- 
self with a dissatisfied expression. Then she extin- 
guished the candle, and, drawing up the blind, leaned 
out of the open window. The window looked west, 
and in the west was Devonshire. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE INCONVENIENCE OF BORROWED PLUMES 

It is possible that Winifred might never have got 
any further in her acquaintance with the hermit of 
Minton Coombe farm but for a circumstance which, 
trivial enough in itself, brought forth consequences so 
important as to justify a slight retrogression. 

When, on July 5th, she returned with her eksel and 
drawing-board to the Towers Hotel, Mrs. Cloud and 
Mr. Prankherd had treated her, naturally enough, to a 
thorough course of questioning. What had kept her 
out so long? Had she met with an accident? Why 
had she not taken some lunch with her? Didn't she 
see how thoughtless it was to keep them in this state 
of anxiety ? 

Winifred managed to embody a fair amount of 
truth in her replies. The time had flown, she said ; it 
had taken a long while to choose her place, and before 
she knew it, luncheon-time had arrived. She went to 
get something to eat at the farmhouse she was sketch- 
ing, and who should turn out to be the farmer but Mr. 
Rutherford ! Wasn't it an adventure ? And they had 
quite made friends, and her mother must write and ask 
him to come over some day. The story passed with- 
out criticism, and neither Uncle Bernard nor Mrs. 
Qoud pressed to see the sketch. Bobby remained 
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silent for the moment ; but after dinner, when the coast 
was clear, he spoke admiringly. 

" I say, Miss Wemyss, you told that yarn pretty 
well. So you went hunting alone ? " 

" It was evidently no use to expect help from you." 

" And I might just as well have done it after all," 
said Bobby. 

Then he proceeded to tell Winifred how he himself 
had met Rutherford at the Red Deer, and been lured 
into the hermitage. To that part of the story she lis- 
tened with keen enjoyment. But when Bobby went 
on to tell how he had promised not to aid or abet the 
hermit-hunt, she bristled up at once. His promise to 
her went for nothing, then, it seemed? Now was 
Bobby in a parlous state, for he must not explain the 
reason of Rutherford's wish to avoid the family. He 
replied, lamely, that the man had been so jolly hospi- 
table to him. Winifred put her finger on the weak joint 
with instant precision ; hospitality that was forced upon 
one, she said, conferred no obligation. Bobby, in se- 
vere distress, shifted his premises. He declared that 
he had only promised Rutherford to do his best; that 
he had done his best when they were in the boat the 
other day : (" Oh, is that your best ? " interjected Wini- 
fred, scornfully) ; and that if only she had asked him to 
go with her, and Mr. Prankherd hadn't wanted him, he 
would have come like a shot. This was probably true. 
Finally, he begged forgiveness. Winifred, finding that 
she had the fish on the hook, was minded to play it. 
She said she would forgive him, but she would never 
tell him how she had managed to catch the hermit. 
Bobby — improving rapidly — said that he was sorry for 
feeling no curiosity whatever on that point; but, in 
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token of forgiveness, would she show him her sketch ? 
After a moment's hesitation, Winifred brought the 
board. She was in two minds how long she would 
allow him to admire Rutherford's half-finished sketch 
as her own. 

But Bobby did not admire it at all. He was gradu- 
ally learning the value of rudeness, and after surveying 
the sketch for some time with his head on one side, he 
gave vent to a deprecatory — 

" Hm-m. Not bad — for a start." 

That decided Winifred. He should be kept se- 
verely illusionized. Snatching the board away from 
him, she declared that, if he treated her work in that 
way, he shouldn't look at it. There ensued a disgrace- 
ful scuffle, which ended, after much chair-and-table 
dodging, by Bobby jumping a sofa and catching the 
holder of the drawing-board fairly in a corner. Wini- 
fred clung to the board, with a look that dared her 
opponent to use force. For a moment Bobby was 
beaten ; then, with a quiet chuckle, he made a grab at 
the block of paper, brought it off, pins and all, and 
jumped back over the sofa. 

" Oh, how dare you ! " Winifred cried, darting for- 
ward with such genuine anger that Bobby stood para- 
lyzed, and made no show of resistance as she seized 
the papers from his hand. 

She walked over to the mantelpiece and stood with 
her back to him. 

Bobby stared helplessly. He caught the words, 
" Mean of you,-' spoken in a trembling voice. Good 
heavens! She couldn't be going to cry! What ex- 
traordinary things girls were ! He had done nothing 
to — and yet her shoulders were certainly shaking. 
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"I say, Miss Wemyss," he exclaimed awkwardly, 
taking a step forward, " I'm awfully sorry. I 
didn't " 

Then an idea struck him, and he stopped. 

" I — I hate you ! Go away 1 " sobbed Winifred. 

Bobby drew a bow at a venture. 

" Not until you leave off laughing," he said. 

The door opened, and Mr. Prankherd walked in. 

" Ah — where is your mother, Winnie ? You seem 
to be enjoying a good joke, my dear, if one may judge 
from the facial expression. Wh^re is your mother ? " 

Thus the victory rested with Bobby. So also did 
his belief in Miss Wemyss's artistic capabilities. Sev- 
eral times during the weeks that followed he urged her 
to do some more sketching, and each time she in- 
vented an excuse, until a period arrived in their mutual 
relations when she did not like to confess how many 
fibs she had told him, and therefore told him more; 
when, further, she became loath to disown any accom- 
plishment which might have made her more attractive 
in his eyes. After Bobby was gone, the thing began to 
prey on her mind. She was not quite sure that she 
loved him, but she knew well enough that she wanted 
him to love her. And in the renewed solitariness of 
her existence she began to grow morbid and to exag- 
gerate. What would he think, what would any man 
think, of a girl to whom he had proposed, who had not 
definitely rejected him, and who had let him go away 
with a totally false impression of her abilities ? Might 
it not be enough, when he discovered it, completely to 
alter his feelings toward her? And in the midst of 
these reflections came a letter from Bobby that drove 
her to despair. She had asked him for copies of some 
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of the photographs he had taken in Devonshire. He 
replied that he would send them as soon as he could get 
the films developed and printed off ; in return, wouldn't 
she finish for him that sketch of Minton Coombe farm ? 
Winifred pondered dismally over the letter as she took 
a solitary afternoon stroll toward Windon Abbey. The 
blow had come. Whatever she had done before, she 
could not go on deceiving him now ; her sin had found 
her out, and she must just own up. But she did wish 
she needn't ! Pounding along the road at a steady trot 
came a tall gray mare. Winifred saw it approachifig, 
and noticed the easy seat of the rider. In a moment 
more she had recognised the hermit — and her deliv- 
erer. Rutherford drew rein of his own accord as he 
reached her. 

" So you are still here ! " he said. 

" Yes ; and likely to be for a month or two. Why 
haven't you been to see us lately ? " 

" I've been busy with the farm — ^and other things. 
But I was intending to look in this afternoon when 
I'd finished my business in Wilverton." 

" Do," said Winifred. " I am just going back, and 
tea shall be ready for you whenever you come." 

" Thank you. Still at the Towers ? " 

" Yes." 

Mrs. Cloud and her brother were out when Ruther- 
ford reached the hotel an hour later. They had gone 
for a drive in the cool of the evening. Winifred was 
alone with the tea-things. 

" You know," she said presently, when they were 
comfortably settled on opposite sides of the tray, " I 
want you to help me." 
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** I'm very glad," replied Rutherford. " That is, 
supposing it's anything I can do." 

" You can. It's just to finish this sketch of your 
farm." 

She took a roll of paper off the table and handed 
it to him. 

" Certainly," said Rutherford. " Though I can't 
see how that will help you or any one else." 

" It will, though. Mr. Rutherford, I'm going to 
make you my father confessor. You see, I allowed 
people to believe that the sketch was my own. I know 
it was foolish " 

" Suicidal ! " said Rutherford, laughing. 

" You know perfectly well I don't mean that. It 
was foolish, because it put me in a false position ; and 
I've had to keep it up with excuses ever since. It's 
been perfectly awful ; and now some one has asked me 
straight out to finish the sketch for them" 

Winifred coloured a little and drank tea. Ruther- 
ford looked thoughtfully into an empty cup. 

You look very grave about it," said Winifred. 
Have some more tea." 

Thank you. I was only wondering whether it 
was good policy. If I finish this sketch, will it do any- 
thing but stave off the evil day " 

** And make it more evil still when it does come ? 
I know. That's just my difficulty, and that's why I 
was going to ask you a much greater favour; but I 
don't know if I dare." 

She looked at him in her characteristic way — criti- 
cal, gravely deliberative, as if he were a problem in 
Euclid rather than a sentient being. 
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Rutherford smiled. 

" I think I see," he said. " When you've passed off 
a counterfeit coin on any one, there are two possible 
remedies. One is to own up and take the conse- 
quences ; the other is, quietly to substitute a genuine 
coin for the counterfeit. There is a good deal, I think, 
to be said in favour of the second way." 

" It's a much more comfortable way," said Wini- 
fred. " Will you help me, then ? " 

" To turn yourself into a genuine coin? I'm afraid 
you're asking impossibilities. I only sketch in a very 
amateur way myself, and as for teaching any one 
else " 

" I'll take the risks. Can you spare the time? " 

" I think so. But I should have to ask you to 
journey over into my territory." 

" Of course. It is good of you, Mr. Rutherford I 
You don't know what a weight you've lifted off my 
mind." 

She dropped her eyes suddenly, and blushed. 

" I shall enjoy it immensely," said Rutherford. 
" And in the mean time, I'll try to finish this sketch 
at the earliest opportunity. There's your mother, I 
think. We had better get official sanction, hadn't 
we?" 

Mrs. Cloud was delighted at the prospect of Wini- 
fred's improving her drawing. Now that exercise in 
the moonlight, with a background of Indian tea-plan- 
tation, was no longer possible for her, perhaps she 
might derive material benefit from the healthy breezes 
of the moorland. Of course it was absurd to suppose 
that a man of Mr. Rutherford's fortune was intending 
to spend all his days in Minton Coombe. She said 
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It was just what she could wish for the dear girl. As 
for Mr. Prankherd, he bowed gravely. 

*' Mr. Rutherford, it's " he began ; and then his 

face grew rigid, and his mild eyes assumed a stony 
glare that awakened disagreeable reminiscences in 
Rutherford's mind. After the lapse of a few seconds, 
he concluded, " Extremely kind of you. Winifred 
ought to be most grateful. My dear, you ought to be 
most grateful." 

On the next morning but one, in the shady nook 
at the bottom of Minton Coombe, where the stream 
was spanned by a broken stone bridge, the first draw- 
ing-lesson took place. Three hours slipped easily 
away in sketching the bridge and partaking of lunch, 
which latter they had brought with them. Winifred 
felt she had misjudged the hermit when she labelled 
him as uninteresting. It was only that he possessed 
a hard casing of reserve that forbade any attempt to 
make him talk of himself. But that fact alone made 
him interesting. To a nature like hers it was a direct 
challenge. She knew that a live human being lurked 
within the shell — ^twice, at least, she had caught 
glimpses of him — ^and it was not her intention that he 
should stay there. Moreover, his talk was always in- 
teresting, whether it were of books, birds, or animals, 
or turnips ; and he seemed to like hearing her speak 
about herself, and her own ideas and fancies. 

Meanwhile she worked diligently with the pencil, 
subject to a few rough directions, many of which 
would have made an. artist smile, but which served 
their purpose in helping her to produce a moderately 
faithful representation of the broken bridge. With 
the exception of a tall red deer that poked up its antlers 
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out of the bracken, sniffed nervously, and galloped 
away, not a soul came to disturb them, until halfway 
through the lesson, when that benignant planet, Mr. 
Robjohns, rose unexpectedly upon them from a neigh- 
bouring hollow. He was evidently returning from one 
of his long tramps (he usually started at six in the 
morning), and as he came toward them with his big 
head thrown back, his hat, as usual, in his hand, and 
the white hair now making bold contrast with a sun- 
browned face, he looked the very picture of venerable 
boyhood. Winifred and Rutherford went to meet him. 

" Halloo ! " he cried. " What ! Studying the fine 
arts, Rutherford ? " 

" No ; he's teaching them," said Winifred. " I'm 
the student." 

" Ah, well ! " Mr. Robjohns laid a hand on Ruth- 
erford's shoulder. " Docendo discimtis. May I see the 
results ? " 

Winifred shook her head. 

" I'm afraid I couldn't let you do that." 

" Very well. But I should like to know how you're 
progressing." 

" Excellently," said Rutherford. 

"That's right. And how are your folk, Miss 
Wemyss ? " 

" Quite well, thank you." 

" And Mr. Magerrison ? " 

" He's gone away," said Winifred, quickly. 

"You don't say so! How's that? I'm not really 
inquisitive, but my desire for knowledge is positively 



immense." 



" He had a telegram the other day to say that one 
of the aunts he lives with is seriously ill." 

Winifred spoke quite collectedly. Mr. Robjohns 
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expressed his concern, and then proceeded to bid them 
both a long good-bye, as he was leaving Wilverton 
next morning. 

" Going to the north again, Wilfred. I am taking 
a small house close to Marfield — on the Manor Road ; 
and I shall hope to see you there one of these days. 
Yes, you really must ; my dear boy, you must. Mean- 
while, good success to the drawing-lessons 1 " 

Mr. Robjohns left them and climbed the hill. Be- 
fore he had gone far, he turned and took a long look 
at master and pupil. Rutherford was seated on the 
stool making corrections in the drawing; Winifred 
stood beside him, and it seemed as if she were watch- 
ing his face rather than his hand. 

" Now I wonder " said Mr. Robjohns. 

Strolling upon the beach that evening, he chanced 
to come on the same little boy to whom he had com- 
municated his matrimonial prophecy when Bobby and 
Winifred were setting forth on their ill-fated boating 
expedition. 

" My boy," he said. 

The boy looked up with a slow stare from a piece 
of stick that he was whittling with an ancient, broken- 
bladed knife. 

" My boy, I fear that on a former occasion I may 
have misled you." 

" Oi ? " 

" I fear it is possible. But remember, humanum 
est errare — which means, the best of us make mistakes 
sometimes. This half-crown will buy you a sharp 
new knife, and I hope you will think of me whenever 
you cut your fingers. But, after all, you know, they 
may — they may." 



CHAPTER XVII 

A MACHIAVELLIAN SCHEME 

A HOT afternoon in the fag end of August is per- 
haps not the time best suited for appreciating the 
beauties of Upper Baker Street. Nor do those beau- 
ties strike with the fulness of their lustre one who has 
fresh in his mind the picture of red cliffs, opaline sea, 
purple tors, and gold-brown glory of bracken. And 
if, in addition to all this, he has left his heart, or even 
his sentiments, among the tors, the bracken, and the 
rest of it, the beauties of Upper Baker Street assume 
for him a distinctly negative air. Robert Magerrison, 
the mirthful and light-hearted, was unconscionably 
bored. His friends were all out of town; he did not 
play golf; his bicycle was in the tenacious hands of 
the repairers ; and he was tramping Upper Baker Street 
merely as a preferable alternative to sitting at home 
with a couple of old, dear, fussy aunts, who were pre- 
pared, he knew, to seize upon any symptoms of low- 
spiritedness or absent-mindedness as a confirmation of 
their worst fears. He had told them that Mr. Prank- 
herd was taking a rest, and needed him no longer, and 
of course they had believed his account implicitly ; but 
he often caught them regarding him anxiously, or 
exchanging significant glances if he chanced to men- 
tion Miss Wemyss. So he kept out of the house as 
much as possible, and did nothing in every part of 
i66 
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London where there are facilities for that occupation. 
He had even visited the National Gallery. And there 
were six weeks more of this before term began! If 
only he could have played tennis, life might have been 
tolerable; but somehow he felt that the club in St. 
John's Wood was closed to him now. 

Looking across the street, he saw a group of three* 
figures walking in the direction opposite to his own. 
At the sides were two small boys, one in petticoats, 
the other, a trifle taller than he, in knickerbockers 
and between them, holding a hand of each, was a girl 
in a pink blouse and sailor-hat. Her head was bent 
down first toward one of the children, then toward 
the other. They were trudging rather wearily, and no 
doubt she was telling them a story to help them on 
the way. An omnibus passed in the direction of St. 
John's Wood, and her eyes followed it wistfully. Sud- 
denly the boy in the knickerbockers brightened up, 
tugged at her hand, and pointed across the road, at 
the same time beginning to dance violently. The girl 
turned her head quickly, coloured a little, and gave 
a smiling bow. After all, there is no need to behave 
bearishly to one girl just because you like another 
better. Bobby crossed the road. He was still some 
yards from the pavement when the youth on the out- 
side shouted excitedly — 

" We've been to Madame Tussaud's ! " 

" Been to Madame Two-shows ! " echoed a smaller, 
shriller voice from the other side; and the child in 
petticoats pressed round so as to bring the trio in a 
line on the curb-stone. 

" And we thought the policeman was alive ! " con- 
tinued knickerbockers at the top of his voice, 
12 
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" Fought pleecyman was 'live ! " screamed petti- 
coats. 

" Quiet, Bill dear ! Snatcher, let go my hand. 
How are you, Bobby ? I didn't know you were home." 

" I've been back a fortnight," said Bobby, in ful- 
filment of a stem preconceived resolve. " But I've 
been awfully busy," he added weakly. " How are 
you all ? " 

" Oh, flourishing, thank you. I've just been taking 
Big Bill and the Body-snatcher for a dissipation." 

In cases of this kind it is always well to take the 
earliest opportunity of putting things on a comfort- 
able, friendly basis. 

Are you going home now ? " asked Bobby. 
Then, I'll come along, if I may. I'm not doing 
anything in particular." 

Knickerbockers seized his right hand, and petti- 
coats ran round and possessed himself of the other. 
With regard to this second youngster, it should be 
remarked that he was of a scientific turn, and had 
been christened the Body-snatcher because, when Bill's 
canary died, and was buried with due pomp and cere- 
mony in the back-yard, he had been caught half, an 
Jiour afterward digging it up, to see if it had really 
turned to dust, as Bill had said it would. 

So they walked homeward, Big Bill Sykes between 
the two elders, with a chubby hand given to each, the 
Body-snatcher on the outside flank, doubling round 
incessantly so as to face Bobby and shout up some 
shrill echo of Bill's vivid descriptions. The children's 
chatter made conversation between Bess and Bobby 
impossible for some minutes. At length they subsided, 
and began to drag their small feet along in tired 
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Silence. Bess also looked tired, and Bobby, who was 
not wholly devoid of perception, declared that he was 
much too slack to walk any further, and they must just 
come with him on the top of a 'bus. He knew well 
that to Bess herself a little weariness was quite worth 
while if it saved threepence. The offer was accepted. 
Bess planted the youngsters side by side on the front 
seat, where Bill, at any rate, could see the horses ; she 
and Bobby sat down behind them. Now Bobby began 
to feel embarrassed. His companion put numerous 
questions about his time in Devonshire, to which he 
replied in a tone of vague and general enthusiasm. 
He had intended to work in some allusion to Wini- 
fred, but the thing was so much easier to plan than 
to carry out. Winifred refused to appear in the con- 
versation. So that when he had finished answering 
Bess's questions, there was some justification for her 
remark — 

" Well, you must have had rather a lonely time, 
I should think. But then, in such jolly country as 
that it wouldn't matter. You don't know how lonely 
it's been here all the end of July and August. There's 
been no one at the tennis-club, and the children have 
all been getting poorly with the heat. When I got 
your letter about rowing and bathing and all that, it 
made me positively green with jealousy. Oh, and then 
Cissy's had whooping-cough, you know." 

Bobby felt a touch of resentment at the way this 
girl assumed he would take interest in her tennis- 
clubs, and her loneliness and her sister's whooping- 
cough — her little, narrow, uneventful world. Then he 
remembered that the time had been when these things 
interested him intensely, and resentmetvt 1>xtcv!^^ X-Ci 
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wonder. He looked at the plainly dressed, town-worn, 
barely pretty girl at his side, and compared her with 
his mind's picture of Winifred. And he thought how, 
some eight weeks previously, he had all but proposed 
to the former. 

Altogether, Bobby reached home in no very envi- 
able frame of mind. Tea with his aunts made things 
worse. His barometer sank steadily until after dinner, 
when, with the aid of a pipe and the cool of the even- 
ing, it began to rise again. He sat in the little study 
which had been appropriated to him for purposes of 
reading, and began, as he told himself, to look at the 
thing quietly and sensibly. He thought of Ruther- 
ford, and actually imagined that he was treating the 
problem as Rutherford would have treated it. 

The girl evidently assumed that they were as good 
friends as ever. Well, and after all, why on earth 
shouldn't they be ? He had been " foolish " about 
her in July, but there was no reason to suppose that 
she had reciprocated the foolishness. Indeed, it was 
highly improbable that she had. This thought eased 
Bobby marvellously. There is no ally more useful to 
the faithless swain than self-depreciatiop. It relieves 
him of all disagreeable misgivings as to the pain he 
may have inflicted, and clothes him at the same time 
in a nice, starched surplice of humility. 

Bess, reflected Bobby, was a steady-going, busi- 
ness-like, open-hearted girl, and if he had proposed to 
her in July, he should probably have succeeded merely 
in depriving himself of a friend. And now that he 
was safe, there was no earthly reason why the friend- 
ship should not continue. How absurd it was to worry 
3bout things, when a few minutes' clear, steady think- 
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ing put them right at once ! As he reached this happy 
conclusion, Aunt Ned walked in with a cylindrical 
parcel in her hand. 

" For you, Robert — from Devonshire." 

She stood by, looking at him anxiously as he took 
the parcel and turned it about in his hand with a 
rather unnecessary knitting of the brows. 

" Oh, I know I " he said, with sudden enlighten- 
ment. " It's a paper Miss Wemyss promised to send 
me. Thank you, aunt." 

He flung the parcel carelessly on to another chair, 
where it remained just so long as Aunt Ned remained 
in the room. As soon as the latch clicked behind her, 
Bobby seized on it again, and opened it with trembling 
fingers. There was the sketch of the farm — ^a jolly , 
classy sketch too, by Jove! What a clever girl she 
was ! And there, also, was a note from Winifred, very 
friendly — he could expect no more, at present — and 
urging him to send the photographs quickly. That 
put an idea into Bobby's head. The photographs 
were still undeveloped; he would take them round to 
Bess to-morrow, ask her to help him with them, and 
tell her frankly that they were for a girl in Devon- 
shire. If there were any misconception in her mind — 
which there could not be — ^this would banish it; she 
would remember that he had made no allusion pre- 
viously to any girl whatsoever in the Wilverton party, 
and she would know what inference to draw from his 
silence. Besides, he was pretty sure to blush. And 
while he would thus guard against any misunderstand- 
ing, the request for Bess's assistance would show a 
real, friendly spirit. Bobby felt that he had conceived 
an almost Machiavellian stroke of policy, atvd Vv^ ^^^0:^ 
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to sleep that night in a thoroughly happy state of 
mind, after having nailed up the sketch of Minton 
Coombe farm over his bed. 

One result of Bobby's grand coup was a mild quarrel 
next day between Bess's father and mother. 

" I can't help feeling a little nervous about those 
two young people," said Mrs. Mortimer — a small pale 
,woman, with hair like Bess's own, only faded, and a 
thin anxious face. She looked thoughtfully at the 
door as she spoke. 

" Eh ? What young people ? Who ? Which ? " 
said the father — ^he was a half-pay colonel, rather 
rickety in the temper and the legs — glancing aside 
from his copy of the Standard. 

" Bess and Bobby Magerrison, dear." 

" Well, what of them ? " 

" Only that they have just left this room with the 
declared intention of developing photographs to- 
gether." 

" Oh, don't worry so, Margaret," said the colonel, 
testily. " The boy is no fool, and he's well enough off, 
and a straightforward young fellow into the bargain, 
and if he and Bess like to make it up, why, upon my 
soul, I can't see that it would be anything but an un- 
mitigated blessing. You forget, my good girl, that 
there are half a dozen more of them — and that /, at 
the present moment, am reading the Standard instead 
of the Times ! " 

Bess's mother did not forget at all, but she only 
sighed, and smiled a tired little smile as she settled 
down to make a petticoat for the youngest girl, while 
the colonel returned to his self-denying and econom- 
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ical, if scarcely productive, occupation of not read- 
ing the Times. 

Meanwhile, Bobby was pursuing Machiavellian 
p'aths in the dark room. His plan, like all really great 
plans, had undergone a slight change in the working. 
Bess's frank invitation to him — given before both 
Colonel and Mrs. Mortimer — to assist her in the dark 
room, was, by all rules found in books, proof conclu- 
sive that her feelings toward him were of the most 
sisterly description. Hence it became unnecessary to 
mention Winifred; and as the true politician never 
plays a needlessly high card, Bobby decided to make 
no allusion to the future of the photographs. It was 
curious, though, to think what peril he would have 
been in two months ago if such an opportunity had 
arisen. They were quite alone in the little dark room ; 
Bess was arranging the chemicals and trays, and he 
could not help noticing with a feeling half of pity, 
half of amusement at his past self, how rough and red 
her hands were. Now she shut down the shade of the 
lamp, and they looked redder than ever. 

** I hope they will turn out good," said Bess, re- 
ferring to the photographs, as she began to tilt the 
liquid backward and forward over the first film. " If 
they don't, you'll pitch into me for telling you to get 
that camera." 

It was Bobby's first experience of developing, and 
for some time it was only from Bess that he could get 
even a rudimentary notion of what the pictures were 
as they came up. By degrees, however, he got accus- 
tomed to the transpositions of light and shadow, and 
the general appearance of a negative, and he was very 
proud of himself when he recognised a photograt^K ol 
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Watersmeet. He was less pleased when he remem- 
bered that the next photograph in order would be a 
head-and-shoulders portrait of Winifred, and he cast 
about for the best remark to make on it. But, as 
good luck would have it, the portrait turned out an 
unintelligible blur. 

" You stupid boy ! " said Bess. " You've taken 
two on the same film." 

By-and-bye came a path, with tall trees on either 
side of it. It was the photograph taken by the second 
Miss Pamham when she insisted on staying behind 
with Bobby on the walk to the Red Deer. Bobby, as 
he bent his head close to Bess's over the tray, was in 
spirit acting over again the scenes of that eventful 
picnic. But here was something he did not under- 
stand — ^a back view of a man, in a big, soft felt hat, 
and with a light square patch on the back of his coat. 

" Why, wait a minute ! That must be me. I was 
the only man at that picnic with a tennis-hat. Yes, 
by Jove ! and that's the kettle on my back." 

" Perhaps you lent the camera " 

" No, I didn't. But it was borrowed. I remember 
now. We shall get some interesting surprises here." 

The next two films seemed to be indefinite moor- 
land landscapes. Bobby asked Bess if she were not 
getting tired. 

" Not a bit," she said ; and added quickly, " but 
I expect you are." 

Bobby reflected what a peculiar sound voices took 
in a very small room. He replied that he was game 
for lots more. Bess proceeded to the next film. 

" This one seems to have figures in it, at any 
rate/^ she said. "Yes; two figures — ^and oh! how 
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mean of you, or of the other person — I believe it's a 
honeymooning couple." 

Bobby bent closer. 

" I certainly never took a honeymooning couple," 

he protested. " It must have been " And there 

he stopped short. 

Certainly it looked uncommonly like a honeymoon- 
ing couple — or a proposal. There were two figures 
sitting very close together; the man was turning 
toward the girl, and the girl turning away from the 
man; and it looked — though one could not be sure of 
this — as if he were holding her hand. Much was 
conjectural; but the man'3 tennis-hat and a square 
light thing on his back were not conjectural at all. 
They were terribly obvious. So was the manner in 
which Bobby's sentence broke off short. 

Bess gave the slightest possible start. 

" What is it ? " asked Bobby, rather eagerly. 

" No — nothing. Only I thought it — it wasn't 
coming right. I was afraid, just for a moment. But 

it's quite You do get funny snapshots sometimes, 

don't you ? " 

Her voice was the least trifle unsteady, and she 
laughed. Then she took the negative from the tray, 
put it in the basin of water, and proceeded to cut off 
the next film. 

Bobby stood erect, tongue-tied. He felt that he 
must say something — anything; but words would not 
come. He watched Bess and the red lamp through a 
kind of haze. 

" You're very qufet," said Bess presently, in her 
ordinary, cheerful voice. " I believe you're getting 
bored." 
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" I ? Rather not ! " said Bobby, with unnecessary 
emphasis. 

" Well, but don't trouble to wait in this stuffy 
little room — no, really 1 I can get along quite well, 
and Tm sure you're longing to be outside." 

" Well, I suppose I ought really to be doing some 
work," said Bobby, pulling out his watch. 

" Of course you ought, lazy boy ! And Til print 
these off, and let you have them as soon as ever I 



can. 



" Thanks awfully. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

Blindly downstairs staggered Machiavelli Junior, 
and out into the square. He felt a mad, tingling 
sensation all over, like a child that has unexpectedly 
got its ears boxed when it did not know it was doing 
anything wrong. When he got home, he locked him- 
self into his study and strode to and fro, knocking over 
the furniture, and thinking, not kindly, about Ray- 
mond and the second Miss Pamham. He remembered 
how mysteriously sudden was the appearance of that 
couple at the moment when Odgers was making him- 
self disagreeable about the tea-kettle; remembered, 
further, how he had — good heavens! — voted the girl 
a trump for saving the situation. Well, the second 
Miss Pamham might be out of reach now, but, at 
least, he should see the Balliol Blood in October. 
And the Balliol Blood should not forget the occasion. 
Bobby renounced all hope of salvation if he should. 

For more than an hour his aunts heard him moving 
restlessly about in the study. He had no thought for 
the anxiety of these two affectionate souls, listening 
distressed in the next room ; longing, yet not daring. 
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to come and share his trouble. Three people mainly 
were in his mind — himself, the Balliol Blood, and Bess. 
Also, but at longer intervals, he thought of Winifred. 

Meanwhile, the Body-snatcher and Big Bill Sykes 
were listening with awestruck faces at the door of the 
dark room. At last Big Bill put his lips to the key- 
hole and pleaded — 

" Bessie dear, don't cwy so! What is it?" 

The door swung open, and Bess darted out past 
them, exclaiming — 

" Oh, you children ! " 

Then she turned suddenly round, stooped down 
and kissed them both, after which she walked slowly 
upstairs to her own room. 

A few days later Bobby received a bundle of prints 
and negatives, with a nice little note from Bess, saying 
that she had done her best with them, but feared they 
were not so good as they might be. He looked 
through the bundle anxiously. Most of the prints 
were fair, but one among them was particularly sharp 
and clear. Miss Parnham was evidently a born pho- 
tographer. Bobby lighted a candle, and burned first 
the print and then the negative. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MR. MELLOWTOGS 

Mr. Eedle walked along Bread Street with a little 
black bag. As tie walked, he wished that fate had 
made him either a little less prosperous or a little less 
conscientious. In either case he would have been less 
tired. There was, of course, a third alternative — fate 
might have made his partner, Mr. Warminster, a little 
more industrious ; but he felt that there were limits to 
what one could reasonably expect of fate. The free- 
will theory he did not for a moment entertain; con- 
scientious he was, and conscientious he must remain ; 
fate had made him so, and he felt that no moral blame 
attached to himself. As for the prosperity, there might 
come a time when he would be able to seek what 
people called " a well-earned retirement," with plenty 
of money to purchase those pleasures which he had 

4 

either never learned, or else long since forgotten how 
to enjoy. Such was Mr. Eedle's philosophical position 
when he happened to remember it ; so soon as he for- 
got it, his soul plunged ravenously into the black bag, 
which bulged with food for its appetite. No man 
delighted more in his profession than Mr. Eedle; to 
unravel the affairs of a client, to investigate a mystery, 
to grope about among the roots of things, this was 
his chief joy; and his grumbling philosophy was 
17S 
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merely a relish to the dish. Nevertheless, he was un- 
doubtedly tired as he walked along Bread Street, on 
his way home from the office, late in the afternoon 
of August 20th. So that there was nothing strange in 
the remark, " Well, you want a holiday 1 " flung at 
him in a hearty voice as he turned the corner. 

He looked up, to see Mr. Robjohns, radiant and 
perspiring, planted on the curb-stone. 

" A holiday, Eedle — a holiday ! '* repeated Mr. 
Robjohns, rapping his stick on the pavement. " Look 
at me ! When I left Tedderley in June, I was a poor 
old scarecrow on its last legs; now Fm fit for any- 
thing — even another holiday." 

Mr. Eedle was pleased at the meeting. He and 
Mr. Robjohns had known one another for years, and 
there were never two men who got more amusement 
out of one another on the sly. To the lawyer, Mr. 
Robjohns was an impracticable, elderly child, with an 
absurd mind, but an excellent heart; while to Mr. 
Robjohns, Eedle was a thoroughly good fellow, with a 
brain like a gimlet that was always boring unnecessary 
holes with infinite exertion in wrong places. Mr. 
Eedle shook hands. 

" You look capital," he said. " Fm very glad to 
see the change." 

" Thank you, Eedle. But you, now. You're look- 
ing fagged, done up, worked out. Why do you 
do it?" 

" Needs must, you know, when the devil drives." 

" Tut — ^tut, man ! Don't call yourself hard names. 
Have you an hour to spare ? " 

" No ; but I'll spare it." 

" That's right — that's better. Come round to the 
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Royal Hotel with me. I want very particularly to 
have a talk with you. We'll get a room to ourselves 
and have some tea." 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Robjohns, twenty minutes later, 
as he regarded the tea-cups with satisfaction. " To 
every man upon this earth tea cometh soon or late. 
No sugar? That is where you make your mistake. 
And now for my very particular business. I have 
brought you something that you will relish, Eedle — 
a full-fledged mystery." 

The lawyer's face brightened with one of its in- 
stantaneous flashes. 

In the neighbourhood ? " 

In the neighbourhood. Under our very noses, 
so to speak. If you had only been refreshing your 
nostrils with the scents of the country instead of sniff- 
ing up factory smoke and office dust, you'd have smelt 
it yourself long ago. You know the Game Ferret ? " 

" The Game Ferret ? " 

A tone of unusual interest appeared, despite of him- 
self, in Mr. Eedle's voice. Mr. Robjohns looked at 
him with open annoyance. 

" Now there ! I believe you have smelt it. Upon 
my word, that's too bad of you, Eedle." 

" But I assure you I'm still entirely in the dark, 
and most anxious to be enlightened. The Game Ferret 
is under my guardianship, so to speak, and if anything 
is wrong there " 

" Ah ! Always the way with you lawyers ! Pretend 
Ignorance, pump a man dry of his information, and 
then tell him your own bucket was full all along. 
Still, you shall hear." 

Mr. Robjohns proceeded to relate his discovery of 
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Rutherford, and Rutherford's request that he would 
sample the management of the Game Ferret. 

" No lack of confidence in you, Eedle ; he has a 
very high opinion of you, as I happen to know ; only 
he wanted to get an outsider's evidence too. And so 
I've been lodging at the Game Ferret — been there 
three weeks, and found it most comfortable. Excellent 
table, comfortable bed, attentive servants, but — ^but , 
(here's the point) a very mysterious inmate! You 
know, perhaps, the room at the back that has a little 
window looking into the landlord's parlour?" 

Mr. Eedle frowned, and stroked his chin thought- 
fully. 

" The landlord's parlour — little window ? Oh yes, 
to be sure, I remember perfectly. Commonly said to 
be haunted, isn't it ? " 

Mr. Robjohns looked at the lawyer suspiciously. 

" Don't overdo it, Eedle — don't overdo it ! Con- 
fess, now, that you have had an eye on that room." 

** Well," said Mr. Eedle, " I seem to remember 
thinking that there was no very obvious justification 
for the little window." 

Ah ! You got no farther than that ? " 
A little, perhaps. But pray let me hear your 
story.' 

Mr. Robjohns appeared to suppress a violent im- 
pulse to throw something at the lawyer. 

" Well, whether you know it or not, in that room 
there is, and has been for the last month, an invalid. 
He is down in the visitors' book as having arrived 
a week before myself, and his name is Mellowtogs. 
Now, to begin with, there's a name! I don't believe 
in that name. No man called Mellowtogs \s kwcwwvsv 
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the history of the world. That is a suspicion to start 

with. And then, my dear sir, if you'll believe me 

But, once for all, am I telling you news, or do 
you " 






" News, most certainly," said Mr. Eedle. " Go on.'* 
" Well, then — ^though I don't like that knowing 
smile of yours — if you'll believe me, this impossible 
Mellowtogs, so great an invalid that he has not once 
left his room since I arrived, has yet never been at- 
tended by a doctor. Never! And what is more, he 
eats roast beef and Yorkshire pudding; I have seen 
it being carried into the room, always by the same 
man — Renders, the head waiter. No one else goes 
near him, except, I believe, the landlord." 

Mr. Robjohns paused meditatively, and passed a 
hand across his forehead. 

Well, is that all ? " asked Mr. Eedle. 
No, it is not all. I may tell you, Eedle, that, 
though I am by no means inquisitive, I possess an 
insatiable thirst for information. This morning I 
caught Mr. Walkley by himself, and tackled him 
squarely on the subject. I asked him what was the 
matter with this Mr. Mellowtogs. He said, rheumatic 
gout. 'Then why didn't the man have a doctor?' I 
asked. * He couldn't afford it.' * Did he suffer a great 
deal ? ' * Yes ; a great deal.' * Well,' I said, * it seems 
a pity. I would willingly pay for a doctor myself, 
Mr. Walkley.' That idea didn't seem to please him 
at all. He said Mr. Mellowtogs wasn't the sort of 
man one could do that sort of thing with. So I told 
him just to think it over, and then I came to see you. 
That is the whole story, Eedle, and I should hope it 
interests you." 
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" Intensely," replied Mr. Eedle. " Dear me, yes ! 
It looks queer — ^very queer indeed. But tell me, do 
you think any of the servants witnessed the arrival of 
the alleged Mellowbags ? " 

" togs," cgrrected Mr. Robjohns. " I believe 

not. I went so far as to question some of them, but 
it seems he arrived in the middle of the night." 

Mr. Eedle nodded, and remained silent for several 
minutes. 

"Well?" said Mr. Robjohns at last, with some 
impatience. 

" Well " — Mr. Eedle got out of his chair and began 
to button up his tight black coat — " Fm very grateful 
to you for telling me this, Mr. Robjohns. You know 
how anxious I always am for the welfare of a client." 

" No doubt, man — no doubt. But what's to be 
done?" 

" I think your suggestion of sending a doctor is 
excellent. Dr. Twentyman would be perfectly ready 
to go. I will just run round " 

" But wait a minute. Are you going to take him 
into confidence ? " 

" Certainly. Why not? He can be twice as useful 
if he knows the real object of his visit." 

" But— 
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Good-bye. There's no time to be lost. Stay! 
Come round to see me this evening at ten o'clock. 
Good-bye." 

At ten o'clock punctually Mr. Robjohtis entered 
the smoking-room of Mr. Eedle's private house in 
the western suburb of Mariield. It was a bare, severe 
little room, with ugly green curtains and a threadbare 
carpet Mr. Eedle did not understand elthftx V>^'aMN:i 
13 
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or luxury. The two men had only sat together for 
a few minutes when Dr. Twentyman walked m. 

" A disappointment ! " he announced sonorously, 
putting his hat on the top of the clock and planting 
himself on the hearthrug. " No mystery at all. 
Everything perfectly above board." 

" Just what I feared," muttered Mr. Eedle. 

" Eh ? " said Dr. Twentyman. His brusqueness of 
manner had not diminished since the day he sent Mr. 
Thomson, superintendent of police, from Rutherford's 
bedside with a flea in his ear. " Eh ? What do you 
mean? I found some difficulty, of course — ^Walkley 
was afraid at first that the man would consider my 
visit an insult. But everything depends on the way 
you go about these things, Robjohns. You, with your 
questions, had evidently put Walkley's back up. I 
just talked to him like a friend, and pointed out that 
it wasn't to his advantage to keep a guest who was 
too poor to pay for a doctor. If the man were really 
so very ill, he had better go off to the infirmary. Of 
course Walkley saw that at once, and let me go in." 

" And you saw this Mellowtogs ? " 

" Saw him ? Yes, of course I saw him. Dirty little 
old shrimp of a man — ^just the sort to be called Mel- 
lowtogs; looked as if he'd come straight out of the 
gutter." 

" And he had rheumatic gout? " 

" Not he ! Just a touch of lumbago. The fellow 
was simply imposing upon Walkley — sponging on 
him. I made him get up double quick, and told him 
to run home to wherever he came from, and the 
farther off it was the better, from every point of 
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"And did he go ? " asked Mr. Robjohns. 

" I should just think he did. I waited till he was 
ready, and drove him half a mile in my trap— back 
seat. Then I set him down and told him to scuttle. 
And now I must scuttle myself. Lord Ribston's 
cook's been fool enough to get diphtheria. Good 
night, Eedle; good night, Robjohns. Send for me if 
you find any more Mellowtogses about." 

Dr. Twentyman seized his hat off the clock, and, 
nodding cheerily, strode out of the room. 

" H'm ! " said Mr. Robjohns, looking across at his 
host after they had sat a minute or so in silence. " So 
that is all ! " 

"Ye — es," said Mr. Eedle, slowly. "Yes; I sup- 
pose it is." 

" You still suspect something behind it all ? " 

" I didn't say so." 

" Didn't say so ! " Mr. Robjohns rolled his head 
impatiently. Then he leaned forward, and shook a 
finger in Mr. Eedle's face. " Mark me, Eedle. I al- 
ways object to people who call lawyers humbugs. I 
believe that you, as a class, are no more humbugs than 
we parsons are, as a class. But I do believe that you 
individually, Mr. James Henry Eedle, are the greatest 
humbug that ever walked this earth. You have a 
whole host of suspicions, and you won't own to one of 
them." 

Mr. Eedle smiled. 

" I will, if you like. Frankly, I don't believe that 
the man whom our good friend Dr. Twentyman inter- 
viewed this evening and treated with such character- 
istic tenderness was the same " 

" There, there ! " broke in Mr. Rob\oVa\s», ^^i^ 
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asperity. " I knew it. I knew you thought so. It is 
just like you, Eedle. You go burrowing after the 
truth with such enthusiasm that you become as blind 
as a mole, and can't see it when you get to it. It is 
simply absurd to retain any suspicions now." 

" No doubt you are right," replied the lawyer. 
** But I confess that I should like to have searched all 
the other rooms in the Game Ferret — ^particularly the 
library — ^while Dr. Twentyman was in the sick-room." 

" As to the library," said Mr. Robjohns, picking up 
his hat, " I can set your mind at rest immediately. 
There are whitewashers in occupation." 

" Oh ? " 

" Yes. Just before dinner I went there to find a 
book, and couldn't get in for ladders and beams and 
pails — ^which was annoying, as I particularly wished 
to consult Liddel and Scott." 

" Dear me ! " said Mr. Eedle, rising with a sigh of 
relief. " How easily your sound common sense allays 
one's suspicions, Mr. Robjohns." 

Mr. Robjohns coughed and frowned. 

" But we mustn't relax our vigilance, Eedle. Even 
those ladders and pails might be a blind, you know." 

" Yes — yes, of course ; so they might," said the 
lawyer, with the air of one grasping a new idea. 

" We must be on the alert, Eedle." 

" On the alert — yes, I feel that. An excellent 
watchword. On the alert — I'll make a note of it." 

They stood at the front door. 

" On the alert ! " repeated Mr. Eedle, nodding a 
bland good night. 

As soon as the door closed, Mr. Robjohns wheeled 
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round, and stared at it with a kind of incredulous in- 
dignation too deep for anger. 

" I — I believe — one could almost fancy," he whis- 
pered, " that that young man was laughing at me ! 
Well," he added grimly, as he reached the garden gate, 
" we shall see — ^we shall see ! " 



CHAPTER XIX 

SUTHERFORD SEXD5 FOR XELSOX 

There are periods in a man's life so rich in feelings 
or in incident, and so thoroughly complete in them- 
selves, that they form separate, finished pictures, claim- 
ing to be duly framed and hung up on the wall of his 
mental gallery. Such a period was made for Ruther- 
ford by the last fortnight of August and the first week 
in September in the sixth year of his life in Devonshire. 
Looking back in after years, he could find no fault 
with the picture. It was an honest piece of work — 
daring, no doubt, but carefully and faithfully executed. 
The trouble was that all the time, without his knowl- 
edge, another hand was painting another picture on 
the reverse side of the canvas. 

It was the second time in his life that Rutherford 
had loved a woman. The first time — nearly fifteen years 
agf)— he liad been cruelly ousted; this time he was 
anticii)ated. And where he might not look for love, 
ho found spontaneously bestowed on him a rich gift of 
friendship. It would have been easy enough to refuse 
it, and had he done so he would have avoided many 
struggles and much suffering ; but he deliberately chose 
the harder task of returning in kind what was offered 
to him. He knew his own strength ; fancied he knew, 
and did really know for a time, the girl's feelings to- 
i83 
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ward him. But he was not overconfident about either. 
He kept a constant watch for the slightest change in 
Winifred's attitude, ready to withdraw at once, should 
any such appear. He could hardly be censured for not 
suspecting that a girl of nineteen might own as stern 
a power of self-suppression as a disciplined man of 
thirty-five. And in the mean time he was actually help- 
ing Winifred and Bobby toward one another. There 
were only eight drawing-lessons in all. Rutherford 
never attempted to hasten the next appointment ; if his 
pupil showed herself eager for it, he devised no ob-* 
stacks, but decided tlie matter according to his actual 
engagements. Winifred made rapid progress, and 
Rutherford soon found himself left behind. He 
frankly confessed that he had no more to teach, and 
his function became that of critic and adviser rather 
than instructor. 

" The coin is a true one now, at all events," he said, 
at the close of the fifth lesson. 

"You really think so?" 

** Yes ; and, what is more, it's a coin of higher value 
than the counterfeit." 

Winifred laughed, and then she gave him a little 
surprise. 

" By the way," she said, " I heard from Mr. Mager- 
rison after he got your sketch, and he was delighted 
with it." 

She turned as she spoke, looking Rutherford full 
in the face and colouring a little. 

" I'm glad," he said. 

He was puzzled. Did she offer confidence? 

" Living is rather a difficult thing," she continued, 
looking away to the sea. 
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** It is the hardest thing IVe tried yet," smiled 
Rutherford. " Where do you find the difficulty 
come in ? " 

" Oh, in lots of ways," said Winifred, quickly. " Do 
you know, I think there's going to be a fine sunset." 

If there had been any confidential impulse, it had 
flown away, and Rutherford did not attempt to lure it 
back again. That was almost the only occasion upon 
which Bobby was mentioned between them. The time 
of separation came. September had set in bright and 
cold, and Mr. Prankherd meditated carrying his fits 
across the, Channel. Mrs. Cloufl vigorously abetted 
his whim, for Devonshire had bored her to extinction, 
and had proved, as a quarry for sons-in-law, distinctly 
disappointing. She had always found in her own 
young days that the men were easy enough to bring 
to proposing point, and she could not understand why 
her daughter should find any difficulty. The compari- 
son brought some satisfaction to her vanity, which con- 
siderably blunted the edge of her annoyance with 
Winifred. 

It was a fresh, gray afternoon. The last of the 
drawing-lessons was just over, and Rutherford was 
accompanying his pupil home. This was contrary to 
custom. He usually took her only as far as the place 
where they had first parted, which was some two miles 
distant from Wilverton. Winifred herself had re- 
quested him to make this last day an exception. 

There was a thoughtful mood in the air, and in the 
hills, and in the sea. Nature was taking a breathing 
space in which to ponder soberly upon the good time 
of summer that was past, before stepping in through 
the gates of autumn. 
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For some time they walked side by side in silence. 
Winifred was first to speak. 

" It's curious — I suppose nobody can quite say 
when we shall meet again/' 

" Nobody." 

" But I don't think it will be so long as the last 
time." 

'' Oh, let's hope not ! " 

They were silent again. 

" Do you know," said Winifred, presently, " there's 
one thing, I never told anybody about that time in 
Marfield. There wal nobody to tell, except you, and 
I suppose I was too shy to speak about it even to 



you." 

"What was it?" 



About the death of my step-father — Mr. Cloud, 
you know. I felt it more than I've ever felt anything 
in my life. Yes ; I think more than anything." 

Her head was turned away so that she did not see 
the sudden look of pain, mingled with surprise, that 
came into Rutherford's face. 

" But you had never even seen him ! " 

" No. That was what made me afraid of telling 
people; I thought they would laugh at me, and I 
couldn't explain." 

" And can you now ? " 

" To you — yes. You see, I never have got on with 
mother — it's no use pretending I have — not even when 
I was quite a tiny. I don't think she meant to be un- 
kind to me at all, but Well, I believe you under- 
stand ? " 

Rutherford nodded. 

*• She was nothing to me except a kind of duty ; and 
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Uncle Bernard was the same, except that his fits used 
to interest me. And I couldn't help seeing that I was 
nothing much to them either. I used to have the feel- 
ing that nobody would be very sorry if I died. I don't 
know if you can imagine how terrible that is, especially 
for a child?" 

" Yes. I can not only imagine it ; I can remem- 
ber it." 

" Can you ? " exclaimed Winifred, eagerly. " Were 
you like that too? Used you to cry yourself to sleep 
at night?" 

" I think not. You see, I was more than a child in 
actual years when I got that feeling. It was after my 
adopted mother died." 

" I see. But at all events you understand. I used 
to cry myself to sleep regularly every night, and some- 
times I wished I could die, just to serve them out. 
Then mother told me one day, after she'd been reading 
the newspaper, that my step-father was coming back 
from abroad. I don't know if I told you that I couldn't 
remember my own father? But I'd heard other chil- 
dren talk about their fathers, and I thought it sounded 
nice. So, when mother told me that, I thought per- 
haps this step-father would be some one who'd really 
be fond of me. I asked a great many questions about 
him, but mother didn't say much, and I soon made 
up my mind — you know how children jump at things 
— that she didn't care much about him. So that put a 
new notion into my head. I thought, if mother didn't 
care for either of us, it would be a sort of bond be- 
tween this new father and me. He would be glad to 
find some one who was ready to love him. He be- 
came such a romantic sort of character to me, and I 
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got into a great state of expectation. I began to lie 
awake at nights, thinking about him, instead of crying 
myself to sleep. I'd seen an old photograph of him 
and he looked funny, but rather nice, I thought, and 
I quite decided that we were going to be tremendous 
friends. You can't think how I simply lived on him 
in expectation. Of course you knew him quite well, 
didn't you?" 

As she broke off with this abrupt question, she 
turned her face toward Rutherford. He stooped down 
to retie his shoe-lace, and said, after a moment's 
pause — 

" I saw a great deal of him — ^yes. We lived in the 
same house as boys, you know, and afterward I was 
with him in South Africa." 

What was he really like? 

It's rather difficult to describe him. When he 
came home, his hair was gray- 
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" I don't mean what did he look like. What sort of 
a man was he ? " 

" That's harder still." 

Rutherford had finished with his shoe-lace, and 
they were walking on again. 

" I never knew him properly, though I saw so much 
of him. We were very different. He was lively and 
rather eccentric, and I was shy and reserved. We 
didn't always get on well together." 

" Then I don't believe I should have got on with 
him either," said Winifred. " But, anyhow, there was 
my dream, and you can imagine how I felt when that 
explosion came and shattered it, just as I was going 
to meet him." 

Rutherford winced. He was walking halt ^ ^•^'^^ 
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behind her, and he looked at her with sharp pain in 
his eyes. 

" It would have come anyway," he murmured. 

" You mean the breaking of my dream ? " 

" Yes ; yes, the breaking of your dream." 

" Of course. No reality ever quite comes up to the 
dream. But I was very miserable all the same, and 
if it hadn't been for making friends with you, I really 
believe I should have killed myself." 

" Look ! " exclaimed Rutherford, coming to a 
stand. 

They were on the North walk, with the sea, two 
hundred feet beneath them, stretching away, a smooth, 
pewter-coloured plain, to where the sun, invisible dur- 
ing the day, was just showing his red face behind 
black bars of cloud before setting over the dim Welsh 
coast. They stood for a few moments watching him 
drop, and when the bright rim had finally vanished, 
they walked on again in silence. Once more it was 
Winifred who broke the silence first. 

" There's one thing I wanted to say to you, if you 
won't be angry with me, before we lose sight of each 
other." 

" I think I can promise not to be angry." 

" All that estate that belonged to my step-father — 
isn't it yours now ? " 

"It is. Why?" 

" Because — I know it sounds horrid and priggish 
for me to say so — but I think you ought to go and 
look after it yourself." 

" I don't think it horrid and priggish at all," said 
Rutherford, emphatically. " The absentee landlord, as 
they style him, is a great evil. But, in the first place. 
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there happen to be very few tenants on this particular 
estate; and secondly, I believe the management is in 
very trusty hands." 

'* Yes ; but how would you know if the hands be- 
came not trusty ? " 

A good point," said Rutherford, smiling slowly. 
I should probably never find out. It is a question of 
faith." 

" Have you any right to make it a question of faith, 
though ? " 

" Perhaps not. You, at all events, are very faithful 
to your determination to get me out of my cell." 

" Of course," said Winifred, quickly, " Marfield is 
a horrid, dirty place to go to— especially after this. I 
know I hope we may never have to go there again." 

Rutherford wondered at the vehemence with which 
she spoke. 

" But you'll think me an awful prig lecturing away 
like this — especially just now. I ought to be making, 
myself as agreeable as possible, when we're on the 
point of saying good-bye for goodness knows how 
long." 

" The very time for good counsel between friends," 
said Rutherford. " And even if I don't act on it, I 
shall be— I am — grateful." 

The words stirred up a feeling of repetition in his 
mind. He remembered how he had used the same ex- 
pression when he said good-bye to Winifred after her 
first visit. At that time he had only been asked to take 
a step out of his cell. Well, here he was with Wini- 
fred on the road to Wilverton. Now she was asking 
him to abandon altogether his quiet, secluded life — 
the self-chosen life of farmer, doctor, horse-leedx^ ^^sA 
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general mentor to the ignorant country folk — and to 
come and take up his allotted post in the world. 
Would his resolution crumble as easily this time ? 

"As to being grateful," said Winifred, "that re- 
minds me that IVe never so much as thanked you 
for all these lessons." 

They had entered the village and were passing the 
old church. 

" I noticed the omission with pleasure," said Ruth- 
erford. " It's no case for gratitude." 

" Then I won't offer it. FU be content with feel- 
ing it." 

" There, of course, I can't stop you, if you're ob- 
stinate." 

They were some fifty yards from the door of the 
hotel, and Rutherford set himself to talk out the dis- 
tance. 

" But you really oughtn't to feel grateful to an old 
fossil for letting himself be poked up and done good 
to. The boot's on the other leg altogether. It's been 
a real pleasure to me to lend a hand in — well, to recur 
to my old metaphor, in turning the false coin into true. 
Though, if it comes to that, I've had very little indeed 
to do with it. It's your own " 

They were at the door. Winifred stopped. She 
was in front of him with her foot on the step. 

" I didn't mean that," she said, almost sharply, half 
turning her head. " What I'm grateful to you for is 
for being a friend to me." Then her voice returned 
to its ordinary tone. " You'll come in and say good- 
bye to mother and uncle, won't you? They're sure 
to be in." 
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In the gloom of the evening, as Rutherford paced 
up and down the long sitting-room at Minton Coombe 
farm, the head-man Nelson entered with a letter. 
Rutherford took it to the window. There was still just 
enough light to read by. At the sight of the hand- 
writing his eyebrows went up. Curious, that a letter 
should come to him from the very place that was up- 
permost in his thoughts ! It ran thus — 

" The Hollies, Manor Road, Marfield, 

" September 8th, 189-. 

" My VERY DEAR WiLFRED, — 

" Si vales bene est: ego quidem valeo, I am 
just back from a chat with my successor, the new vicar 
of Beckley, and it has worked great havoc with my 
humility. He is a man straight from London, with 
a system of his own (who ever heard the like?) and 
sermons of another. So he is at one and the same 
time putting new wine into old bottles, and old wine 
(the sermons were laid down ten years ago by — here's 
the best part of the joke — by myself, anonymously !) 
into new. I told him, mildly, that he would find the 
Yorkshire people conservative in matters of religion, 
but he only smiled grimly, saying that so he had been 
given to understand ; and then he propounded the ab- 
surd dictum that human nature was the same all the 
world over! Well, well, I was once a young man 
myself. And he really might have done worse about 
the sermons. 

" But now, my dear boy, why I am writing to you 
is, not to air my feeling of superiority over the new 
vicar, but to ask, in the first place, how you are, and 
in the second place, what is the earliest date at wh.vc.l\ 
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you can come and stay with me here at the Hollies? 
You remember the house, I expect. Poor Colonel 
Watson used to live here. I am fairly settled down 
now, and I think I shall be able to make you comfort- 
able when you come. Remember, it is a case of when, 
not if, A sermon? Yes; you have prophesied cor- 
rectly. There is a sermon coming, though not such a 
long one as the new vicar's — I was inclined to be a 
trifle prolix ten years ago. For text, * Let every man 
bear his own burden.' Besides being an individual 
human being, my dear Wilfred, you are (whether you 
like it or not) a member of society. You are, more- 
over, the son of your father and the grandson of 
your grandfather; and in virtue of the latter fact, 
you are proprietor of a large estate. Now, I don't 
wish to say a word against Messrs. Warminster and 
Eedle; I believe that they are capable men — ^at all 
events, Eedle is, though a trifle too subtle, and some- 
thing of a legal coxcomb— and that they have man- 
aged your affairs on honest business lines. That might 
be enough for most landlords; is it enough for this 
one ? Knowing him as well as I do, I say, * No ; this 
will not be enough for him. He will want to come 
and look after the place himself ; to see to the tenants, 
to introduce improvements here, there, and every- 
where, to do the thousand and one things that a firm 
of lawyers can not possibly do, but that an energetic 
man, possessed of a conscience and high ideals, will 
certainly want done.' That, I feel sure, is how this 
particular landlord will view the case. And further, 
Wilfred, I must tell you that I have taken stock pretty 
thoroughly of the management of the Game Ferret, 
having stayed there for three weeks; and though I 
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found, on the whole, no cause for dissatisfaction, yet 
there were one or two rather queer circiimstances which 
I should like you to examine into for yourself. I am 
not merely manufacturing a mystery for your benefit ; 
I have felt decidedly uncomfortable on these points. It 
is no good writing about them. You must bring your 
own eyes and ears here. I think it is your duty, and 
I believe you will see it in that light too. If you can't 
come for good, come for a year ; if you can't come for 
a year, come for a month or a week, or a day. Every 
man his own burden— don't trust yours to the common 
carrier. Expecting to see you as soon as you can put 
things in order at the farm, 

" Ever your faithful old friend, 

"Thomas A. Robjohns. 

" P.S. — September pth. Litera scripta manet. This 
letter, though written, is not yet posted. A most for- 
tunate thing, for I have just met Eedle, and had from 
him a pessimistic account of the filthy, tumble-down 
condition of the two cottages at High Lane End. 
Your property, Wilfred ! But Eedle is probably writ- 
mg. 

Rutherford stood for a long time with the letter in 
his hand, looking out of the window. The shades fell 
thicker and thicker on the side of the coombe; de- 
tails of bracken-frond and gorse-spike were absorbed 
into soft dark blobs upon the lighter grass; the out- 
lines of the blobs became blurred and uncertain, until 
they too were lost in the solid bank of uniform dark- 
ness. Nothing remained but a strip of clear sky sand- 
wiched between the sharp black line of the hill-top and 
a ragged curtain of cloud. The curtain cre^l ^'cy^V^ 
14 
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down ; the strip of light dwindled, intensified, and then 
vanished, as dai^cness met darkness. Still Rutherford 
did not move, until the door opened and the house- 
keeper entered with a lamp. Then he turned, and, 
walking to the bookcase, took down a couple of 
ledgers. 

" Will you ask Nelson to come to me, Mrs. Cub- 
badge," he said. As the housekeeper reached the 
door, he added, "You all get on well with Nelson, 
don't you ? " 

" Why, to be sure we do ! " exclaimed the good 
woman in surprise. " You didn't need to ask that, 
Mr. Rutherford, surely ! " 

" Perhaps not. I certainly had no reason to doubt 
It. Ask him to come at once, please, will you ? " 



PART III 

SIX MONTHS AFTERWARD 



CHAPTER XX 

MR. ROBJOHNS LOSES HIS SPECTACLES AND FINDS 

THEM AGAIN 

RiBSTON Hall stood in the midst of a broad, well- 
timbered park, some five miles out of Marfield. It 
was a solid, uncompromising mansion of the days of 
Queen Anne, rectangular, square-windowed, strangely 
reminiscent of the second book of Euclid. One 
seemed to hear the architect over his plan — " Let AD 
be the given rectangle ; it is required, on the same base 
and on the same side of it, to construct any number 
of rectangles equal to AD." And it must have been a 
proud moment for him when he gazed at his completed 
work, and murmured, " Q.E.F." Alack, for the rav- 
ages of time ! Ivy plants, virginia-creeper, and clem- 
atis had grown up on every side of the building, ob- 
scuring the grand rigidity of line and the noble right- 
ness of angle, until only the parapet of the roof stood 
out bold and clear, " lying evenly between its extreme 
points.'' The inside of the house, as well as the garden 
and park, had a somewhat dowdy appearance, the pres- 
ent Lord Ribstoti's purse being considerably shorter 
than his pedigree — ^which is to say, very short lt\dfi.^d\ 
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for though the pedigree in question flowed smoothly 
back as far as the Civil War, it there came in contact 
with the counter of a City of London grocer, which 
eflFectually dammed its progress. Your well-trained 
pedigree will dodge round the gallows and .thinks noth- 
ing of taking a bar sinister at a leap, but it is no coun- 
ter-jumper. However, if he could not boast of an an- 
cient title and long lineage, Lord Ribston might pride 
himself with justice on being one of the most popular 
men in the county. His manner was at once courtly 
and genial; he was a keen patron of sport in all its 
forms (master of the Beckley fox-hounds, and captain, 
during many years, of the Marfield Gentlemen's 
Cricket Club), and no man could spend borrowed 
money with greater discretion or generosity. Hence, 
when the New Lower Tedderley Coal Mining Com- 
pany (Limited) was formed, two things happened. 
The promoters of the scheme, on the one hand, were 
anxious to get Lord Ribston's name on their pro- 
spectus ; the noble lord, on the other, having gathered 
that certain pecuniary advantages were almost certain 
to attach to the proceeding, raised no objection, but 
" showed himself/* in the words of the Marfield Mer- 
cury, " as ever, a liberal patron of sound enterprise, 
whose width of interest corresponded fully with his 
height of station." And now the great day approached 
on which the new coal mine, already at work, was to 
be formally opened. Most of the directors were men 
of the district; a few who were not, had come north 
expressly for the occasion; and an excellent chance 
presented itself of setting the concern upon a high 
social basis. Lord Ribston's lady issued invitations 
for a dinner-party. All the directors were invited as 
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a matter of course, and all but two accepted. A few 
prominent personages of the town and neighbourhood 
filled up the list. 

At a quarter-past eight o'clock on the evening of 
April 6th, the great drawing-room of Ribston Hall pre- 
sented an unusually brilliant appearance. It was an 
old-fashioned room, heavily furnished with gilt and 
rosewood, and brightly illuminated by many-branched 
bronze chandeliers, whose eflfect was multiplied by 
huge gilt-framed mirrors that rose from floor to ceil- 
ing on three of the walls. Many guests had already 
arrived. On the hearth-rug. Lord Ribston was talk- 
ing to a sharp-faced gentleman with a single eye- 
glass, who had formerly represented the interests of 
Marfield in Parliament, and had only once been known 
to deliver a speech that fell flat. That speech was made 
seven years ago, not on any political platform, but to 
welcome back a certain conquering hero to Marfield ; 
and the memory of the occasion was shared by Lord 
Ribston; also by a former Mayor of Marfield who 
stood hard by, talking to a weak-kneed, mild-eyed man, 
shyly shiftful about the feet and studiously bowed at 
the shoulders, whom he addressed with some diffidence 
as ** Mr. — er — Pankhurst.*' The mild-eyed man was 
explaining how, though he was a director, he should 
hardly have entered upon the long journey north at 
this time of the year, but that his sister, who was run 
down by an attack of influenza, had wished to come 
and consult her own doctor in Marfield. Very rash 
of her, he thought, to venture into such a cold climate 
after wintering in the Riviera. When he spoke of his 
sister, the mild-eyed man glanced across the room to 
where Lady Ribston was exchanging coMt\fc's»\fc.'5» ^^i^ 
a languid-looking woman in mdovj's^ >n^^^^. 
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There were few young people present, which fact 
lent all the more prominence to a figure on a settee 
near the fireplace. In any case, perhaps, the pale, dark- 
eyed girl in the mauve dress would have attracted at- 
tention. As it was, several people in different parts 
of the room asked her name, and several of the men 
envied the other occupant of the settee, a young, high- 
nosed scion of the Ribston stock, who was talking 
weather in an eager manner, which indicated that he, 
at all events, appreciated his position. 

From behind the settee an old gentleman in clerical 
garments with an expansive and knobby forehead was 
eyeing the couple curiously — the ardent youth loung- 
ing in a finely studied attitude, and settling his pince- 
nez in a manner which seemed to strike him as irre- 
sistible; the girl receiving his onslaught with a forti- 
tude which, not regarded through pince-neZy appeared 
almost like indifference. Winifred looked older than 
in September ; a little tired too, as though the gaieties, 
or the dulness, of hotel life on the continent had been 
too much for her. Her face, always too pale, was now 
unusually so, and the smile did not come to her lips 
so spontaneously as six months ago. Mr. Robjohns 
looked on, concocting a theory and awaiting an event. 
As the event tarried, he walked up to Lord Ribston and 
the ex-member on the hearth-rug. 

" You are expecting Rutherford, aren't you ? " he 
asked. 

" Why, yes," replied Lord Ribston. " But he is a 
man of so much business that one must not blame him 
for being late. You know him, Eversley ? Of course ! 
Every one knows Rutherford." 

"And yet he has only been here for six months," 
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said the ex-member, taking out his eye-glass and pol- 
ishing it with his handkerchief. " A most remarkable 
man. To think that last September his name was al- 
most unknown here, and now he's the best-known man 
in the town." 

" Yes, and what's more, the best liked. That's ex- 
traordinary, because he's waked Marfield up, and peo- 
ple don't as a rule squander affection upon the man 
who wakes 'em up. I know I abominate Sanders when 
he brings my shaving water." 

" I think perhaps," said Mr. Robjohns, " that his 
success is due to his having aims without ideals; or, 
rather, to his having the self-denial to keep his ideals 
in the background. He's content " 

'* Exactly," interrupted the ex-member, " He 
doesn't disgust people with pictures of the impossible 
beforehand ; he simply waits till he can lay the impos- 
sible full-fledged on the table. The metaphor " 

" Don't apologize," said Lord Ribston. " It does 
very well. And there's a curious instance of the fledg- 
ing process in operation at the present time. I happen 
to know, from private conversation with Rutherford, 
that he has set his whole soul on doing something to 
revive the agriculture of the county. But does he go 
and advertise the fact badly — make speeches about it, 
and so forth ? You know he doesn't. He simply sets 
to work and organizes a general industrial exhibition, 
in which the agricultural side is to have a proportionate 
place, and offers large prizes for competition. Along- 
side of that he goes round the county, gets in touch 
with the farmers, and prepares a set of lectures on 
certain industrial practical improvements in farming. 
Even that, as I happen to know, he looks u^otx ^s. 7^ 
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doubtful flight. And, meanwhile, he is trying to learn 
all he can about the town industries. One step at a 
time and no loss of proportion — ^that's his secret. 
Ah!'' 

The voice of the footman rose high above the gen- 
eral quack of conversation. 

" Mr. Rutherford." 

It was the event for which Mr. Robjohns had been 
waiting, with half an eye always fixed on the settee. 
Hitherto young Ribston had received treatment that 
might have discouraged a smaller soul. Short uncer- 
tain answers, a twice-repeated question whether you 
have been to the theatre lately, and eyes steadily 
averted, might suggest indifference on the part of your 
companion, were you not aware of the true reason — 
namely, the unhappy property with which you are 
cursed of dazzling every one, especially every woman, 
who comes in your path. Young Ribston was acutely 
conscious of his fatally dazzling tendency, so that it 
pained but did not disconcert him to see Winifred's 
eyes fixed patiently on the door while he recited the 
thrilling personal reminiscence of a tandem drive from 
Oxford to Abingdon. She would soon get over her 
first fright. Very soon. Rutherford's name resounded 
through the drawing-room; she withdrew her eyes 
from the door, the patient expression of her face gave 
way to one of extreme interest and animation. Also 
her cheeks found just the tinge of colour they lacked. 
The dazzling scion thrilled with triumph. 

" Ah ! There now ! " ejaculated Mr. Robjohns, 
softly. 

The ex-member turned round. 

" I beg your pardon ? " 



(t 
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" Stupid of me ! " said Mr. Robjohns, rummaging 
in his tail pockets. " I have left my spectacles at 
home." 

How annoying ! *' 

Very, if one wants to examine details at a dis- 
tance.' 

He was looking in the direction of Rutherford, who 
stood at the other end of the room with Lord and Lady 
Ribston and Mrs. Cloud, Mr. Springell hovering nerv- 
ously behind him. If Winifred looked older than in 
September, Rutherford, on the other hand, would seem 
to have grown younger. It was still the same reticent, 
dark face; difference lay rather in the carriage of the 
man, which was easy and confident, where it had for- 
merly been hesitating and formal. Presently he left 
the group near the door and walked to the settee. 
Winifred rose and held out her hand, smiling. 

" Aren't you surprised to see me here ? " 

" Very. Until two minutes ago I imagined that 
you were killing time on the Riviera. How are you ? " 

" Quite well, thank you. And I can see you are. 
Fve got a host of things to talk about, and you're con- 
demned to take me in to dinner, so prepare for action." 

Their voices sank lower. The owner of the pince- 
nez was annoyed, but not seriously disturbed. He 
needed no one to tell him the difference between an 
old, unsentimental friendship and a new-born, romantic 
interest. To Mr. Robjohns the matter was by no 
means so clear. He confided his perplexity to Lady 
Ribston, who presently demanded, with a tap on his 
arm, whether he intended to take her in to dinner 
or not. 
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" My dear Lady Ribston, I beg your pardon, I was 
just observing a little drama " 

" Oh, where ? " 

Mr. Robjohns indicated the couple moving toward 
the door. 

" I am endeavouring to discover whether it is 
tragedy or comedy." 

" I see. Tragedy probably. But we will observe-" 

There was ample opportunity for observation dur- 
ing dinner. Mr. Robjohns sat on the hostess's left, 
with Winifred and Rutherford opposite to him, and 
the distance was not so great as to make the absence of 
his spectacles a drawback. Rutherford talked a good 
deal to his partner, and their conversation could be 
heard circling round the names of Wilverton, Minton 
Coombe, and the Towers. But the tone was that of 
mere friendly reminiscence, and there was a liberal 
seasoning of laughter. Now and again, too, they 
joined in the general conversation without any appear- 
ance of effort or reluctance. It was disappointing. 

In the drawing-room after dinner Lady Ribston 
called Mr. Robjohns to a seat beside herself on the 
gilt-legged sofa. 

" Well," she said, " I don't believe there's any 
drama at all." 

" You would think not, certainly, judging from 
present appearances. There lies the irony — indispen- 
sable in a drama, you know. One would think they 
were simply friends ; but I am morally certain that one 
of them is playing the part." 

" Which ? " 

" A lady's secret ! " 
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Lady Ribston laughed, showing her well-preserved 
teeth. 

" How delightfully you betray it I " 

" It was not confided to me. I noticed her when he 
entered the room." 

" H'm, I see. But I think you are a very frivo- 
lous " 

'* Old man. Don't mind saying it. You think at 
my age I ought to feel no interest in such things. But 
I am deeply interested in both of the persons con- 
cerned ; and, besides, I enjoy a problem." 

" So do I. What is your theory of this one ? " 

" Well, either they are in love with one another, 
and each supposes that the other is merely friendly — 
that would be comedy — or else only one of them has 
come to grief, and then we shall see tragedy. Person- 
ally, I pin my faith to comedy." 

On the whole the evening dragged. There was a 
little of the society penance known as drawing-room 
music, people who professed reluctance to perform 
being pressed into doing it by others who would have 
given a five-pound note to escape the performance, the 
worst of singers attempting the most difficult of songs, 
accompanied by ladies whose sole qualifications were 
good-nature, perseverance, and insensibility to discord. 
There was the not uncommon sense of relief when the 
first lady's carriage was announced. Mrs. Cloud's 
party were among the last to go, and Lord Ribston, 
Rutherford, and Mr. Robjohns were in the hall to wish 
them good night. The dazzling scion had not been 
well treated during the latter part of the evening, and 
was now gone in high dudgeon to the smoking-room. 
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He could understand a little shyness at first in a coun- 
try-bred girl, but, hang it, there were limits ! 

" To-morrow afternoon at three o'clock,** said Lord 
Ribston. " I hope you and your daughter will come, 
Mrs. Cloud. The drive is a pretty one, and the coal- 
mine need not trouble us excessively." 

" If it gets a little warmer. This climate is so 
wretched, you know, after the Riviera." 

" Shall you be there ? " asked Winifred of Ruther- 
ford, who was helping her with her cloak. 

" I can't be certain. I'm a busy man now, you see. 
But I shall come if I can." 

He accompanied the party to their carriage — ^the 
same carriage that had driven them into his life seven 
years before. As he handed Winifred in, something 
fell on the gravel drive. Even without his glasses, Mr. 
Robjohns, standing near the door, could see that it was 
the head of one of the white roses which she had been 
wearing. Rutherford shut the carriage door and gave 
a farewell nod, answered by the wave of a white-gloved 
hand from within. He stood for a moment looking 
after the carriage, then he stooped quickly and picked 
up the flower head. 

" Ah, comedy, comedy ! I said so ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Robjohns, taking down his great-coat. 

" Eh, what? " asked Lord Ribston. 

" Why ! " — Mr. Robjohns produced a case from the 
great-coat's breast pocket — " look there ! I have just 
found what I have been groaning for all the evening 
— my spectacles." 



CHAPTER XXI 

CANDLE ENDS 

Five minutes later Rutherford drove off in his own 
brougham. He had offered Mr. Robjohns a lift, but 
that confirmed old pedestrian shook his head, pre- 
ferring to tramp the three miles that lay between Rib- 
ston Hall and The Hollies. 

So Rutherford rolled solitary in his brougham 
down the long avenue to the park gates and out on to 
the high-road. It was a dark, starless night ; not even 
the hedges at the roadside were visible; the external 
world was a blank screen upon which the occupant 
of the brougham might project the pictures of his 
mind. How they hurried through the lantern, chang- 
ing, dissolving, recurring — pictures of Winifred in a 
hundred different attitudes and occupations, and with 
every conceivable variety of expression: Winifred in 
a short frock bending gravely over his pillow, or 
perched on a flower-pot in the cottage garden ; Wini- 
fred grown up, standing in front of the bracken-patch 
with the drawing-board in her hand ; Winifred holding 
the tiller of a small fishing-boat in a boisterous sea; 
Winifred sketching ; Winifred making tea ; but most 
of all Winifred in the mauve dress with the white 
roses, as she held out her hand to him at the car- 
riage door. For some lime he lay back against the. 

aw 
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cushions, giving himself up to a painful luxury of 
vision. Not wholly painful, for he did not lose sight 
of the good that was in the better that might have 
been. It was much to have won the friendship of such 
a woman ; much to have kept that friendship, and not 
marred it by trying to make it anything other than it 
was. The first lamp of the suburbs shone into the 
carriage; Rutherford straightened himself, and reso- 
lutely slammed to the door on the chambers of his 
imagery. He had many things to think of — ^the re- 
building of his cottages at High Lane End ; his forth- 
coming lectures on modem improvements in agricul- 
ture ; the organization of the great Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. Besides, he was running as a candidate for the 
Town Council at the next municipal election, and in 
connection with that there was much to be planned 
out. By the time the brougham bowled into Marfield 
he was deep in his programme for the coming week, 
keeping at the same time a keen eye for all that was 
to be seen through the brougham windows. The 
streets were nearly empty; as he passed the Town 
Hall, he noticed that it was brightly illuminated, and 
remembered that there had been a fancy-dress ball 
advertised for that evening. A band could be heard 
humming within the building, and on the steps stood 
a capped and powdered pierrot and a Swiss shep- 
herdess, refreshing themselves with a draught of the 
night air. Rutherford made a note of public dances 
as one of the things which should be taken up and 
managed by the Town Council. A few minutes more 
brought him to the door of the Royal Hotel, where 
he still lived in his own private suite of rooms, de- 
spite Mr. Robjohns' anxious efforts to tie him to Mar- 
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field by persuading him to lake a house. " Perhaps 
by-and-bye," was Rutherford's invariable conclusion 
to any argument on the subject. His rooms were on 
the first floor, overlooking Morley Street; large and 
comfortably furnished. As he entered the sitting-room 
the clock on the mantelpiece indicated a quarter be- 
fore twelve. He might, with a good conscience, have 
gone to bed, but, feeling singularly wakeful, he re- 
solved to write a page or two of his agricultural lec- 
ture first. He lighted the candles on the writing- 
table, drew a quire of foolscap from a drawer, and sat 
down. But the thoughts which had seemed so ready 
in his mind the moment before disappeared so soon 
as he grasped the pen. He struggled hard to recall 
them ; wrote down the title of the lecture ; penned half 
a sentence and crossed it out; then sat back in his 
chair and gazed blankly at the uncurtained window. 
His left hand crept to his waistcoat pocket, and 
brought out the head of a white rose. For a long 
time he sat looking at it as it lay in the hollow of 
his big hand, tapping softly the while with the handle 
of his pen on the writing-table. Strangely enough, 
Winifred was no longer the subject of his thoughts. 
It might be she that had caused them, but the chief 
figure in them was Wilfred Rutherford; not Wilfred 
Rutherford the social success, the agricultural re- 
former, the potential town councillor; but Wilfred 
Rutherford the unacknowledged murderer. Seven 
years ago — the old kitchen, the two chairs with their 
two occupants on either side of the deal table, the 
wallflowers in the jam-pot, the little green caterpillar, 
the ticking watch, and the rats that scuttled in the 
wainscot; seven years ago — ^the revolver shot and the 
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darkness, the struck match and the white face on the 
floor, with its Httle trickle of blood from the fight tem- 
ple; all seven years ago, and all as vivid to him as if 
it had happened yesterday. At varying intervals dur- 
ing, the seven years there had returned upon him the 
desire, amounting at times almost to a mania, for con- 
fession of the crime. Sometimes it had come in the 
daytime, when his mind was full of the business of 
life, and he had been able to put it aside with little 
effort; sometimes in the night, and then there was 
long wakefulness, and fierce wrestling of reason with 
impulse before he could drive it to its lair. Now, as 
he paused for a moment in the midst of his new social 
life, it came upon him more strongly than ever before. 
. " False, false, false ! Your life is rotten at the core ; 
were you known, did these people see you as you are, 
they would turn upon you to a man. Did the girl 
you love," here spoke the rose head, " see you as you 
are, she would loathe and despise you. Is it right? 
Is it bearable? For God's sake be a man! Strip 
yourself and show your deformity, and drink the bitter 
draught to the dregs." 

And it was wearily that the voice of reason re- 
plied— 

" The second crime would be worse than the first ; 
you deprived the world of one life which you believed, 
with some cause, to be useless, or even harmful to it ; 
you would now go on to deprive it of another life, your 
own, whose value nothing but mock-modesty could 
deny." 

" Call it a crime if you will," responded impulse ; 
" if it be so, then it is a part of the first crime's pen- 
alty. Pay the penalty, pay it! Or, if you cling to 
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popularity and reputation, at least say so like an honest 
worm, and don't conceal the fact under hypocritical 
moralizings." 

Thus impulse. Then reason again took the initia- 
tive, and was again answered, and so turn and turn 
about, two combatants struggling for possession of the 
dark, melancholy-faced man who sat looking at the 
bunch of white petals in his hand, and gently tapping 
the writing-table with the handle of his pen. Ruther- 
ford lost count of time, but he had an indistinct im- 
pression of the clock having struck more than once, 
before he suddenly became aware of a presence in the 
room. There was no sound, only a quick, intuitive 
feeling, amounting to certainty, that some one was 
behind him. At first he discredited the notion. Ab- 
stracted though he might have been, it was scarcely 
possible that any one should have entered without his 
hearing a sound. But in another moment the feeling 
had become so strong that he turned his head perforce ; 
and instantly he was on his feet staring at the door. 
It stood wide open, and on the threshold was a truly 
fantastic figure. Dressed in a black riding-coat of 
Georgian cut, knee breeches and hose of the same hue, 
with a periwig, a three-cornered hat, and a mask, he 
looked like a highwayman of the last century come 
straight out ol a picture-book. As Rutherford stood 
up, the figure made a deferential bow, stepped into the 
room, and closed the door. For a moment Rutherford 
felt nothing but blank bewilderment ; then he remem- 
bered the fancy-dress ball at the Town Hall, and 
laughed at himself. This was no doubt some dancer 
who had supped too well, and who was indulging in 
a friendly digression on his way to bed. 
15 
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" Take a seat, won't you? " he said hospitably. 

The highwayman replied never a word, but pur- 
sued a somewhat devious course to the nearest chair, 
in which he sat down heavily, regarding Rutherford 
with a fixed stare through the holes in his mask. 
Below the mask a lantern jaw and long, crooked 
mouth were visible. After staring for fully a minute 
he nodded slowly, twice. 

" What will you smoke ? " Rutherford asked, turn- 
ing to a small table on which stood a tobacco jar, 
cigar cabinet, and cigarette box. The highwayman 
wagged his head in solemn refusal, his eyes, which 
were light in colour, sliding from end to end of the 
slits in the mask. It did not seem prudent to offer 
drink ; so Rutherford simply leaned against the mantel- 
piece and waited for his visitor to speak. But the 
visitor did not speak. After a minute or so, a sudden 
impulse seemed to seize him; he withdrew his eyes 
from Rutherford's face, rose from his seat, and began 
to lurch about the room. He appeared to be looking 
for something, probably the door. Rutherford went 
up to him and took his arm. 

" Come," he said, " we'll find the way together." 

The highwayman waved him off with a majestic 
air, and stooping down lifted by one leg a cane chair 
that stood in the comer. This he carried in dignified 
silence to the table, and placed it on the opposite side 
to that on which he had just been sitting. Standing 
back with head askew and one knuckle to his lips, he 
surveyed the effect, then lurched forward again and 
slightly altered the position of the table ; having done 
which, he signed Rutherford with a wave of his hand 
to sit down in the cane chair. 
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" After you ! " said Rutherford, beginning to feel 
as if he had measured swords with this strange being. 
The highwayman did not budge, but continued to 
point imperiously at the cane chair. It was better to 
humour the fellow ; with a laugh, Rutherford walked 
to the chair and sat down; whereupon the highway- 
man made a stately bow and betook himself to his 
former seat. 

" Have a good dance ? " asked Rutherford. 

No reply; the pale eyes wandered restlessly over, 
the table as if in search of something further to com- 
plete their owner's comfort. Presently, with a sudden 
movement of the hand, he twitched off the tablecloth, 
rolled it into a bundle, and flung it into a comer of 
the room. This was a little too much. Rutherford 
got up, and took his visitor determinedly by the arm. 

" Come along. You want to go to bed." 

The visitor made no resistance whatever, but rose 
to his feet and thrust forward his face till the mask 
nearly touched Rutherford's nose. An unaccountable 
feeling of dread took hold of Rutherford ; he dropped 
the arm, and slowly stepped back to his chair. It 
seemed as if his strength were sapped and he had 
become the plaything of this drunken, fantastic, silent 
creature. As the highwayman sat down again, he 
suddenly seized a vase of cut daffodils that stood on 
the cigar cabinet, slid two finger-tips over the pol- 
ished surface of the table like a person looking for 
some place on a map, and then, having apparently 
found the precise spot, set the vase down on it, removed 
the fingers, and subsided into the chair. The irrational 
fear grew stronger in Rutherford's mind. He watched 
with tremulous anxiety for the next move. It was not 
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long in coming. The nian*s eyes wandered to the 
writing-table; he got up, fetched one of the candles, 
and placed it on the comer of the large table close 
to his own chair. And then he sat down again and 
looked at Rutherford. 

Two men sitting alone, in silence, on opposite sides 
of a dothless table ; a jar of flowers near the centre ; 
a candle at one comer — ^well, it was no extraordinary 
combination of circumstances after all. Rutherford 
mentally shook himself, calling out to his reason from 
afar. He tried to break the silence, but his tongue 
and throat were dry, and no sound came. The feeling 
of history being repeated was irresistible; he almost 
expected to see and hear his watch ticking away in- 
exorably on the table. What if he placed it there 
himself and marked the effect on his visitor? A flash 
of common sense suggested that perhaps it was better 
in his pocket. And now the restless thing was on its 
feet again; this time it had gone to the mantelshelf. 
Its hand wandered from side to side, and finally 
swooped upon a small faded photograph in a wooden 
frame. It was the portrait of a sweet-looking girl in 
a wide-brimmed sun hat, and printed beneath it were 
the words, " Silenzi, Photographer, Capetown." Ruth- 
erford felt the sweat coming out cold on his forehead. 
All the actions of the intruder up to this point had 
been capable of natural interpretation ; any man might 
pull off a tablecloth, put a vase of flowers in the centre 
of the table, and a candle at the comer; and any 
drunken man might come and do these things in a 
stranger's room. But why should he deliberately pick 
out that photograph ? Who, or what, was this visitant? 
Whatever it was, after regarding the picture for a 
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moment, it turned and placed it on the table on the 
very spot where Rutherford had thought to see the 
watch ; then lurched once more into its chair. 

There was the faintest suspicion of a smile about 
its thin lips as it nursed its chin in one hand and 
gazed musingly at the photograph. Was it only fancy, 
or did that nervous mouth resemble one that Ruther- 
ford had known? He had no great belief in ghosts, 
yet, if the spirit of Curty Cloud could return to visit 
him, this was just the fantastic, theatrical kind of prank 
it would choose to play. That night, in the kitchen of 
the old house, the girl Emma Dean had been between 
them ; what if her photograph were between them now ? 
Rutherford leaned forward and looked hard at the 
masked face; a wild desire possessed him to snatch 
of? the mask. He half rose from his seat, and put out 
his hand. The movement somehow recalled him to 
reason. He straightened himself and walked to his 
chair at the writing-table. A drunken visitor who 
refused to speak — he articulated the words, in his mind 
— and who would not be helped to bed, should be 
ignored. If the fellow began to make himself obnox- 
ious, then it would be time to use force, and even to 
call for aid if necessary. Meanwhile he must go on 
with his work. He took the pen, and tried resolutely 
to think of the lecture. It was a heroic effort, but 
vain ; his ears were alert for any fresh movement on 
the part of the visitor. Presently came a sound of 
heavy breathing; he got up and walked softly to the 
table. The man sat collapsed and motionless, his lips 
slightly parted, closed eyelids showing through the 
mask. He was asleep. Rutherford looked long and 
intently. After all, there was not so much res>e,t»fck\asNs:.^ 
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as he had fancied about the lower part of the fsLce; 
in fact, there was very little — ^none at alL And, g^ood 
Heavens, did a spirit snore? A tired man's nerves 
will play strange tricks upon him in the small hours. 
For his watch showed him that it was close upon two 
o'clock. Well, it was of no use to rouse the fellow; 
there let him He till dawn should awaken him in a 
state of fright and bewilderment, and send him, with 
a well-merited headache, staggering to his room. Yet 
might not one raise the mask now? It was tempting, 
but Rutherford scouted the notion as unworthy: he 
would not give way to mere superstitious curiosity. 
He picked up the candle, and returning to the writing- 
table, resumed his pen: the writing of a sentence or 
two, however pointless and stupid, would steady his 
mind before he went to bed. But this time sheer wea- 
riness stayed the pen. The heavy breathing behind 
him acted sympathetically on his tired brain ; his eye- 
lids dropped ; he nodded, jerked upright, nodded again. 
It was with a violent start that he woke to find 
daylight streaming in through the window. In the 
buildings opposite the blinds were still down, but there 
was a sound of early market-carts rattling along the 
street below. The pen lay by his right hand on the 
blotting-pad, and in his left he felt something soft, 
which turned out, when he unclosed his fingers, to be 
the crushed head of a white rose. He shivered, re- 
membered, and looked round the room. It was exactly 
as it had been when he first sat down to write the 
night before. The cane chair was in its usual corner, 
the cloth on the table, the vase of daffodils on the 
cigar cabinet. He went to the mantelshelf. There 
stood the faded portrait of the miner's daughter in its 
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usual place by the clock, and there was no one besides 
himself in the room. So it had all been a dream — 
the dumb, whimsical highwayman in his mask and 
knee breeches, the, acting over again — ^with variations 
— of the scene in the old kitchen, and all the rest of it ; 
a dream born of his morbid reflections and the sight 
of the dancers on the Town Hall steps. He must 
have fallen asleep sitting at his writing-table. With 
a sigh of relief, followed by a yawn and a shudder, 
he sought his bed. 

At about half-past eleven o'clock on the same day. 
Trapper, Rutherford's private manservant, was carry- 
ing out the breakfast things, when his master called 
sharply after him. 

"Trapper!" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Have you put some fresh pieces of candle in the 
candlesticks on my writing-table this morning?" 

" No, sir, I have not, sir," replied Trapper, readily. 

" Has any one ? " 

" I don't think it's likely, sir, seeing as no one but 
you and myself has been in the room this morning, 



sir. 



Rutherford pondered. 

" All right. Trapper. Don't wait." 

It was certainly strange. For the way of candles 
is, when they are not blown out, to bum down to their 
sockets. Yet of these two candles remained an inch 
and an inch and a half respectively. 

And the more Rutherford thought of this the 
stranger it appeared. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE BOY BOBBY 

In defiance of the sun's warmth, a vicious little 
cold breeze went snapping about the Heath, asserting^ 
with some ostentation that summer was not yet It 
was a Tuesday afternoon ; no orange-carts nor cocoa- 
nut groves, no holiday-making costers, not a single 
lady of the order of the ostrich-feather to lend to 
Hampstead its bright and particular glory; for the 
time being, the country had flowed into the very 
borders of the town. Two wide-brimmed straw hats 
bobbed up the side of the hill, supported by two small 
figures in sailor suits. The smaller of the two carried 
a yellow toy musket, his companion a wooden sword. 
Presently the latter, who marched a little in advance, 
raised his hand; and words of command, given in a 
ferocious treble, were borne far on the breeze. 

" Halt I Volleys — ^by sections — lying — ^at the ene- 
my in the distance." 

Prompt to obey, the rank and file tumbled flat on 
his face, and for some minutes continued to pour a 
deadly hail of split peas into the invisible host, while 
the commanding officer, with a countenance of sphinx- 
like gravity, knelt behind him. Then there was a 
whistle, a general resumption of the perpendicular, 
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and a further advance. The entire force swept over 
the top of the hill and down into a little flat-bottomed 
hollow, where began the most bewildering process of 
marching and counter-marching ever known in the 
military history of the world, the shrill treble con- 
stantly at work with " Halt ! — ^advance !— extend six 
paces from the left! — maxims to the front there! — 
quarter column on number one, march ! " The rank 
and file plodded steadily hither and thither, with a 
patient eye on his officer; and the latter displayed a 
most laudable energy, never resting for a moment, 
even when he had called a halt, but detailing himself 
as a sentry, or a couple of scouts, or a detached post. 

" I wish we could catch them,'* said the rank and 
file at length, in a small, rather weary voice, during 
one of the halts. 

The officer glanced a little impatiently at him, and 
then stood thoughtful for a moment. 

" What do you think, Wolseley ? " he said pres- 
ently, turning to the empty air on his right. " It is 
a terrible risk, but if we struck a decisive blow now, 
we might end the war." 

" Oh yes, let's I " exclaimed the rank and file. 

" Silence in the ranks there I My men, you have 
had a long and arjuous campaign, but the time has 
now come when — ^when we shall either end it, or perish 
in the attempt." 

The rank and file cheered shrilly, and thumped the 
ground with the butt of his musket. 

" Our scouts have informed us that the thin scrub 
on the horizon " — the officer pointed to a small clump 
of blackberry bushes some fifty yards distant — " is 
swarming with the enemy. Their supplies are cut oflE^ 
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and their position is desprit, so that we must expect 
a dreadful, bloody battle." 

The oflScer's eyes sparkled, and a crow of satisfac- 
tion came from the rank and file. 

" I need not tell the British soldier, who it is my 
pride to command, that there will be no turning back. 
They are a hundred to one, but what is that to the 
British soldier? Remember our wives and our chil- 
dren, remember — ^remember " — he paused uncomfort- 
ably for a moment before he could get a phrase to help 
him out of his difficulty — " but I do not need to tell 
the British soldier what he is to remember. Come, 
my men, and let us strike a decisive blow. Fix bayo- 
nets I Cha — a — ^arge ! " 

With which the oflScer gave a cat-like whoop, and, 
brandishing his sword, headed the charge in person. 
The rank and file followed, sputtering and clucking 
with excitement ; spite of which its twinkling, chubby 
legs showed signs of weariness, and its voice sounded 
but squeakily as it attempted a war-cry. 

" Come on, come on ! Death or victory I " 

" Death or victory ! " faintly echoed the army, some 
paces in the rear. " Oh — Bill — please don't go so fast." 

They were now close upon the thin scrub, and the 
officer called a halt. 

"Wait; perhaps they will yield," he said; and 
then, raising his voice, cried, " Halloo there ! Do you 
surrender?" 

And behold! out of the midst of the blackberry 
bushes there arose a stick, from which floated a white 
handkerchief. The officer in his consternation stepped 
back against the rank and file, who incontinently sat 
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down. And then, under the white flag, arose the form 
of Bobby. 

" Have I the honour to surrender to General 
Sykes ? " he asked gravely, stepping out of the bushes. 

It only took Big Bill a couple of seconds to recon- 
cile things. 

" Ha ! the traitor Magerrison. Take him prisoner 
there, ho ! " 

The Body-snatcher, slowly remembering who 
Bobby was — it was a six months' old memory — ran 
up to him, and, by way of making him prisoner, dealt 
a hearty blow at the middle of his waistcoat with the 
butt end of the musket. ' 

" Steady on there, old man ! We always treat 
prisoners gently, you know. Now, what are you going 
to do with me?" 

" Take you home and put you in the coal-cellar," 
cried Big Bill, unhesitatingly. " Ho, there, march 
him off ! " 

" You'd better hold me tightly," said Bobby, prof- 
fering a hand to the tired Body-snatcher. 

" If he escapes, you'll get shot," said Bill, sternly ; 
and, to make things safer, took the other hand. 

The prisoner at first professed reluctance to go, but 
entreaties seemed merely to increase the obstinacy of 
his captors ; he begged at least to be spared the coal- 
cellar, but Big Bill remained obdurate. 

" You've not been to see us for ages and ages, and 
now you've got to. Why haven't you been ? " 

" I've been too busy." 

"That's what Bess said, but how have you been 
busy?" 

" Reading books.' 
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"What books?" 

" Latin books and Greek books." 

"How many?" 

" A hundred and twenty-seven, exactly. How is 
Bess?" 

" Oh, Bess is all right. Mother's been very poorly ; 
she's had to go away for a holiday in the country." 

" I'm sorry for that. And what are you doing out 
here, you young villains ? " 

" Bess gave us leave," said Bill, rather hastily. 
" She was taking the young ones out to tea with the 
Wilsons, and she said we might go out and play 
soldiers." 

" Did she say you might come to Hampstead 
Heath?" 

" She didn't say we mightn't. She only said we'd 
got to be in by five o'clock." 

Bobby pulled out his watch. 

" Guess the time." 

" Oh, about three." 

"What do you say, Snatcher?" 

" 'Bout three," said Snatcher, with a painful lack of 
originality. 

" Half-past five, my man." 

" It isn't! " 

" Yes, it is indeed, upon my honour ! " 

Big Bill's face expressed the liveliest distress. 

" Oh, I say ! And she'll be home herself before 
six — she said so — ^and the 'bus does go so wretchedly 
slowly ! " 

" Wretchedly slowly ! " piped the Body-snatcher, on 
the verge of tears. 

" Never mind," said Bobby. " Cheer up ! The 
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'bus? rather not! Not for a man like Snatcher — 
hardly knew him at first in those knickerbockers. 
No, we'll take a hansom, and tell the driver that if he 
doesn't get home before Bess, we'll shoot him." 

They were close to the road now, and a wandering 
hansom, the sight of which had inspired Bobby's last 
speech, was almost within hail. Picking up the Body- 
snatcher, now beaming, in one arm, Bobby began to 
run. Big Bill at his heels. 

" Here we are. Now, in you go ! " 

The prisoner bundled his captors through the door 
and jumped after them. 

"Twenty-seven, Brudenell Square, St. John's 
Wood. And be quick, please, because if you don't 
get us there in twenty minutes we shall be obliged 
to shoot you." 

Children have their uses. Such, at any rate, was 
Bobby's conviction as the cab bore him and two happy 
youngsters swiftly downhill. A momentary misgiving 
lest they should indeed arrive before Bess — ^which, 
when he came to think of it, was very far from his 
intention — soon vanished, as the horse dropped into 
a gentle trot. It was replaced by a slightly giddy 
feeling at the thought of what was before him, and 
his imagination began to construct pictures of the 
coming encounter, while his tongue rattled delightful 
nonsense into the ears of Big Bill Sykes and the 
Body-snatcher. 

At length it was reached — ^the red-brick square, 
with the dingy garden in the middle of it, and the 
gaunt corner house, where bars protected the upper 
windows, and dislocated Venetian blinds adorned the 
lower, and the front door had worn its coat of paint 
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to rags. Bess was on the pavement in front of the 
house, looking anxiously up and down the side of the 
square. 

" Hush ! " said Bobby. " Let's take her by sur- 
prise." 

" She's got her hat on," whispered Bill ; " so she 
can't have been in long, can she ? " 

The Body-snatcher crowed softly. 

" We shall be able to shoot the driver now, shan't 
we?" 

Bess did not give so much as a glance to the cab 
until it was close upon her. Then she looked, and 
gave a little start. 

" Here they are ! " cried Bobby, throwing open the 
leaves. 

" Here we are ! " sang out Big Bill and the Body- 
snatcher, the latter tumbling out, gun and all, into her 
arms. 

Bill followed, talking loudly to drown the voice of 



conscience. 



Oh, we're all right ! We've had a splendid time 
on Hampstead Heath." 

" Hampstead Heath ! You naughty How did 

you get there?" 

" In an omnibus ; and then we had a great war all 
over the Heath, and we've got a prisoner. Come 
along, prisoner." 

Bobby turned from paying the driver, and Bess 
held out her hand. 

"Thank you so much! It was very kind in- 
deed " 

" Not at all," said Bobby ; " I only — it was not the 
slightest trouble. I just happened " 
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He Stuck fast. Again, children have their uses. 

" I want my tea," declared the Body-snatcher, 
plaintively. 

" Yes, and he wants his too," said Big Bill, indi- 
cating Bobby with his sword. 

Bess and Bobby interchanged a laugh. 

" I expect," said Bess, stooping to order the 
Snatcher's rumpled collar, "that Mr. Magerrison is 
too busy." 

" No, he isn't. Besides, prisoners can't be busy," 
argued Bill, readily. " Come along, prisoner." 

Tea was downstairs in the schoolroom. Bess sat 
at one end of the table, Bobby at the other. The 
children received a quite unusual amount of attention 
from their elders, and enjoyed themselves hugely. In 
fact, almost every remark was addressed to one or 
other of them, and if Bobby spoke to Bess, or Bess 
to Bobby, it was with reference to them. When Bobby 
thought the matter over afterward, he came to the 
conclusion that Bess had been nearly as much em- 
barrassed as himself; and this was good. He left 
almost as soon as the meal was finished. 

There was an awkward gap while Bess alone con- 
ducted him upstairs, but it was shortened by Bess's 
father, who, with a copy of the Standard in his hand, 
stumped out into the hall to greet him. The colonel 
was delighted to see Bobby; he was quite a stranger 
there. Busy ? Ah, yes, examinations of course ! But 
he mustn't overwork himself. Eh, what? Been 
gathering in the stray sheep, had he ? That was very 
good of him; very good! Hampstead Heath! the 
young rascals! — ^well, he hoped Bobby would add to 
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his kindness by coming to see them more often in the 
future. 

" Any day, any day, we shall be delighted to see 
you. No formal calls, you know. Just drop in, and 
if Fm not on hand, some one else is sure to be." 

Poor colonel! There were half a dozen more of 
them, and he was hungering for the Times. 

Bobby walked home slowly, with many cogitations. 
A good afternoon on the whole. Nothing much had 
happened, but she had been grateful, and had smiled 
at him once almost in the old way; and there was a 
door opened. That night he looked critically through 
his last letter from Winifred. It was just like the 
others— quite friendly, and quite uncolourable by the 
most self-deceiving soul with any tinge of special 
interest in the person to whom it was written. He felt 
satisfied on that point. She had never really cared 
for him. But he must screw himself up to the point 
of writing his recantation to her. It would not be 
pleasant, for he should not spare himself. He would 
tell her plainly that he had discovered his mistake 
within a month of proposing to her, and had been 
restrained from confessing by sheer cowardice. Only 
he could not write until he learned her present ad- 
dress ; for he knew that she must have been in many 
places since she left the hotel at Bordighera, where 
he had written to her two months ago. Meanwhile, 
he would take the field boldly. For half a year he 
had waited resolutely to see whether he should change 
again, and he had not changed. He was a little proud 
of it. At the end of the half-year Bess, though he 
had only caught fleeting glimpses of her at the ends 
of streets, in shops, and once in the theatre, where 
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she had recognised him distantly, meant fifty times 
as much to him as at the beginning; and since he 
had seen her and spoken to her this afternoon, she 
meant everything. There need be no hesitation now, 
and no delay. For better or worse he would speak 
to her to-morrow. 

It happened in the dining-room. Eleven o'clock 
had struck, and the colonel had gone out for his morn- 
ing stroll ; Big Bill and the Body-snatcher and one of 
the girls were at school, Tom, the elder brother, at 
his office, and the " young ones " in the nursery under 
supervision of the cook. Bess might safely snatch 
half an hour for the arranging of a great box of flowers 
that had just arrived from her mother, gone to seek 
health with some old friends in a, little East Yorkshire 
village. She was standing at a table full of vases, 
meditating the disposal of a bunch of lent-lilies that 
she held in her hand, when a light tap came at the 
door, and Bobby entered. 

" Excuse my letting myself in. I was taking your 
father at his word." 

" Of course." 

Bess crammed the lent-lilies into a vase much too 
small for them, and bent carefully over her work. 

" I can't shake hands, because mine are • wet. 
Aren't these flowers beautiful ? " 

" Beautiful ! By Jove, yes ! Where did they come 
from?" 

" Mother. Won't you sit down ? Father's out." 

" Oh ? " said Bobby, who had stood at the comer 

of the square to watch for the colonel's departure. 

" Yes ; beautiful flowers — ^beautiful. Mayn't I help 

you to arrange them? " 
16 
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" I don't think I should trust you." 

" Why ? I don't mind betting that I know as much 
about it as you do. Look here! Those daffodils 
you've just put in are much too crowded. There's no 
room for the water." 

" You don't think they're supposed to be arranged, 
do you? Well, if you're good, you shall have two 
vases to play with. I can arrange them again after 
you go." 

Bobby perched himself on the comer of the table. 
He felt wonderfully exhilarated. So far, things had 
gone much more comfortably than he had dared to 
expect. It was almost like old times again, and for a 
moment he was tempted to glide along pleasantly, 
and not risk losing the certain good by trying for the 
very uncertain best. A year ago he certainly would 
have glided thus ; but the last few months had taught 
him a little. Besides, there was a feverish glow about 
this conversation that could not last. 

" These two will do me,'* he said, selecting a pair 
of handsome Venetian vases. " What's that library 
of books on the sofa ? " 

" Novels going back to Mudie's. No, indeed, 
you're not going to have those; I want them to be 
arranged nicely." 

" Novels ? " said Bobby, ignoring the protest, and 
filling the vases with water. " I've left off reading 
novels. They always sicken me, because " 

" I want those vases, please." 

" Directly — novels always sicken me because of 
those idiotic misunderstandings between the heroes 
and heroines, which could always be cleared up by two 
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words, and yet they yarn away for pages to one an- 
other without " 

" Really, it's no good putting lilies-of-the-valley 
into a big thing like that." 

" Wait a little. There's going to be one of those 
tall yellow chaps in the middle." 

Bess adopted an attitude of resignation. 

" Rotten things, misunderstandings," resumed 
Bobby, after a pause. 

" You've put too much water in it." 

" All good flower-artists do that. Rotten things, 
misunderstandings." 

" Yes ? " 

" Well, don't you agree, with me ? " 

" Yes — I don't know. Of course they are." 

" And ought to be cleared up when possible ? " 

Bobby sat bolt upright and looked steadily at Bess. 
Her eye met his for a moment and then faltered. 

"Wasn't that one of the children calling?" she 
said, laying down a handful of flowers and glancing 
anxiously at the door. 

" No, it wasn't," said Bobby, dismounting from the 
table. " Not this time." 

Bess would not look at him, but began picking up 
the flowers again, one by one. Bobby walked to the 
window, and stood there for several seconds in a fear- 
ful silence. At the far corner of the square there 
appeared an elSerly gentleman of decayed military 
bearing, stumping slowly toward the house with help 
of a stick. Bobby turned quickly, and came back to 
where Bess was stooping over some lilies and violets 
in a china bowl on the sideboard. 

" Bess, I love you. Will you marry me ? " 
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She did not speak for a moment, but went on 
pulling the flowers about. Then she said quietly— 

" You might change again, you know, Bobby." 

" Never. I never have changed really. It was only 
an idiotic passing fancy. Won't you believe me ? " 

Bess turned and looked at him; she was flushed 
but collected. 

" I want to know, though — ^about that photo- 
graph ? " 

" It was the photog^ph of a proposal. Thank 
goodness, I was rejected." 

" And if you had been accepted ? " 

" I should have broken it off. I can prove that to 
you too. She didn't refuse me outright. I got her 
to give me a year's respite, so that if it had been any- 
thing more than a passing fancy, I should still be 
hoping. Are you convinced? Bess, for Heaven's 
sake, don't be hard on a chap! I know I behaved 
like a fool and an idiot, but — I've suffered a bit, I can 
tell you. — Bess ! " 

He took her hand, but it was gently withdrawn. 

" You were willing to wait a year for A^r," said 
Bess, slowly, looking away from him, " and that was 
only a passing " 

" I'll wait any time you wish — ^a year — two 



years 

" No, I'm not proud, Bobby. Will you wait six 
months ? " 

The tap of a walking-stick was heard on the pave- 
ment outside. Bobby frowned. 

" That's your father. I saw him coming. Yes, I 
can wait, Bess. I have waited half a year already— ever 
since the photograph business. — I knew then — and 
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Fve known more and more every day that I waited. 
I love you so " 

Bobby took her hand again, and this time it only 
trembled in his. The front door creaked. 

" There's father," said Bess. " Six months, 
Bobby." 

" Yes — yes. But — won't you tell me now — ^just to 
keep me going — ^that I may hope?" 

Bess's ears were quicker than Bobby's, and though 
the last word was scarcely out before the door opened, 
the colonel on entering saw her at the table with a 
vase in her hand. 

" Ah, good morning, Magerrison ! That's right. 
Helping to arrange the flowers, eh ? " 

" Yes, and doing it so badly that I've had to stop 
him," said Bess. " Here's a button-hole for you, 
father." 

" You must have one too," she said, turning to 
Bobby, after the colonel had received his decoration ; 
" just as wages for doing your best." And she took 
some lilies and some violets out of the bowl, and fixed 
them carefully in his jacket. " Must you go ? " 

Bobby took his dismissal with a good grace, helped 
thereto by a look that accompanied the flowers. She 
showed him in silence to the front door. 

" Six months," said Bobby. 

" Six months." 

" And in the mean time ? " 

" In the mean time father is always glad to see 
you here." 

" I wish,'* said Bess to herself a minute later, as she 
looked down from the nursery window at a figure 
retreating frdm the square, " that I had ^^id tWree 
months." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

AN UNSTRUNG BOW 

Rutherford did not make one of the party that 
visited the New Lower Tedderley Coal Mine on the 
afternoon of April 7th. Lord Ribston received a tele- 
gram from him in the course of the morning to the 
effect that urgent business matters would prevent his 
coming; whereat the dazzling scion brisked up won- 
derfully, and began to put on waistcoats before the 
looking-glass. 

The business matters, however, were not so urgent 
as to prevent Rutherford from stepping round to the 
Grand Hotel during the course of the afternoon, and 
inquiring from the porter how long Mr. Prankherd 
was expected to stay in Marfield. Mr. Prankherd and 
party, replied the porter, were leaving for London by 
the eleven o'clock train next morning. 

So there were only nineteen hours more to be 
fought out. Rutherford returned to his hotel and 
ordered the gray mare. Twenty minutes later he was 
in the saddle, telling the hostler not to keep the stable 
open for him if he were late. 

It was afternoon of the next day before a jaded 
horse and dusty rider jogged back into the yard. 

" Give her a good bait," said Rutherford, dis- 
mounting. " She didn't get much last night." 

236 
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And the grooms and stable-boys, even the hostler 
himself, dared ask no questions. Rutherford strode 
into the hotel, and attacked a cold joint with an eager- 
ness suggesting that he himself had fared as sparely 
as his beast. A rumour, even, was circulated among 
the waiters that he had ridden without pause since half- 
past four o'clock on the previous afternoon. Of 
course, when the pantry came to confer with the stable, 
this rumour was exploded. 

" The mare ain't dead," said the hostler, curtly dis- 
posing of .any such theory. " But she's 'ad a rough 
time ; and as fer appetite, why, bless yer ! she'd eat t' 
stall an' all if I was to let 'er." 

While this colloquy was going on, an order came 
out for Mr. Rutherford's brougham to be got ready 
immediately. 

" Well, if that doesn't cap owt ! " ejaculated the 
hostler, scratching his head in comic bewilderment. 
" Looks as if 'e'd been wound up to go fer a week ! " 

As a fact, it was only stern sense of duty that had 
induced Rutherford to issue the order. When he went 
up to his rooms after lunch, he was contemplating a 
quiet half-hour in the armchair. Some blank sheets of 
paper on the writing-table reminded him of the agri- 
cultural lecture which was to be delivered on Tuesday, 
and was still practically untouched. This further re- 
minded him of a new patent hay-mowing machine, the 
property of Lord Ribston, of which he wished to give 
a particular account in this first lecture. The half-hour 
in the armchair was relinquished with a sigh. He re- 
solved to drive over to Ribston Hall forthwith, ex- 
amine the mowing machine, and at the same time work 
off his after-dinner call on Lady Ribston. Atvd^ -aS*^^^ 
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all, the brougham afforded an excellent substitute for 
the armchair. As he drove out of the town, he en- 
joyed to the full the luxury of easy, passive motion fol- 
lowing upon violent exercise. His thoughts, which 
had not dared to let. themselves go during the last 
twenty hours, now broke loose. 

She was gone! Her train had left Marfield at 
eleven o'clock. It was now close upon three ; by this 
time she was in London. A vainer man might have 
felt some throb of exultation at such a victory won 
over himself; Rutherford was differently constructed. 
There was, certainly, a kind of peace that inevitably 
attends the consciousness of having done right; but 
it was a dreary, sick-hearted peace. He could afford 
to pity himself a little now. The danger was over, the 
temptation out of reach, and he suffered his spirit to 
relieve itself by a few innocuous groanings at the hard- 
ness of destiny, to whose blows he had submitted with- 
out complaint for the last twelve years. Absolutely 
without complaint, for the only time that his spirit had 
rebefled, it had been against the wickedness of man; 
and, in Rutherford's philosophy, the wickedness of 
man was no part of destiny, but a thing that traversed 
it. Happiness was not for him in this world — ^that 
seemed clear. In the former time, when he had it 
almost in his hand, it had been ruthlessly snatched 
from him ; and now, when it had come his way again, 
had seemed at least possible for him if only he would 
exert himself to secure it, he had voluntarily stepped 
out of the competition. Voluntarily! Yes, after all, 
what nonsense it was to rail at destiny ! He had chosen 
his own course ; it was no outward constraint that had 
kept him out of the race, but just his own tenderness 
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for the feelings of another, and that other the merest 
boy, who probably would not, rather, who could not, 
value the prize as he would have valued it ; who, in any 
case, would make good recovery from his disappoint- 
ment in a year or so; if, indeed, he had not already 
changed his mind. What an unutterable fool he was ! 
And, thank God, that the folly had lasted out till mid- 
day ! She was gone now. 

Something of this nature was the web of thought 
and feeling which Rutherford's brain wove, rewove, 
and wove again, as the brougham bore him toward 
Ribston Hall. And always, when madness seemed 
nearest, he came back to that hard, saving fact, " She 
is gone. Thank God, she is gone ! " 

Arrived at the front door of the great rectangular 
mansion, he dismissed the carriage, saying that he 
should walk home. After which he followed the pow- 
dered footman across the hall, and was ushered into 
a great,* dim drawing-room, where the sunshine was 
only allowed to filter in through the green Venetian 
blinds. The sudden change from the bright light out- 
side almost blinded him, and before he realized that 
there was any one else in the room, he had stepped 
violently upon the end of a parasol, dislodging it from 
its owner's grasp. 

" I beg your pardon ! " he exclaimed, stooping to 
pick it up. " Extremely clumsy of me ! " And as he 
straightened himself, he found that he was face to face 
with Winifred. 

" No," she said, holding out her hand ; " I'm not 
a ghost." 

" You ! " stammered Rutherford. " I thought you 
were in London." 
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The room whirled before him, and he could not feel 
his feet on the ground. He fancied that she must hear 
his heart pounding at his ribs. 

" Yes — and you never came to say good-bye to 
us ! " said Winifred, admonishingly. " We are all very 
much offended." 

" That I don't believe, because you know I should 
have come if I could. Are you — calling here ? " 

" No. I've been here for the night. We've had 
a dreadful time. Sit down, and I'll tell you about it. 
We came here on our way to the coal mines yesterday," 
Winifred continued, when they were seated, " and just 
as we were starting off again mother turned faint. She 
said it wasn't much, but if Lady Ribston didn't mind 
she'd like to rest here until we came back. She 
wouldn't let any one stay with her. Of course, I should 
have insisted, only I had no idea that mother had any- 
thing wrong with her heart. She hadn't seen the doc- 
tor yet. So we went off and left her, and when we 
came back we found her lying on the sofa as white as a 
sheet, and she said she thought the doctor had better 
come, as she'd fainted again several times without mov- 
ing. Of course, we sent off at once, and when Dr. 
Twentyman came, he said she must be got into bed as 
soon as possible, and not be moved at all more than 
was necessary. The Ribstons were most kind, and 
made a bedroom for her on the ground floor. They 
said I mustn't think of going away, and they would 
hardly let Uncle Bernard go." 

" She is better, I hope ? " 

" Yes, thank you ; she's ever so much better to-day, 
and as they've got two trained nurses, I'm going back 
to-night to Uncle Bernard. He's almost helpless now 
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with his fits, you know ; -and coming out to dinner the 
other night made him worse." 

" Very disappointing that the winter abroad hasn't 
done more for him," said Rutherford, who was slowly 
regaining the mastery of himself. 

Lady Ribston's entrance at the moment gave him 
a further respite ; and while he threw in the necessary 
inter jectional comments on her detailed repetition of 
the story of Mrs. Cloud's collapse, he was able to 
evolve a plan of action. Business at his farm in Dev- 
onshire that might keep him a month — the early train 
next morning — 3l desire to see Lord Ribston before he 
went — and then, a friendly good-bye to Winifred in 
Lady Ribston's presence. He rose from his chair. 

" Oh, must you really go ? " asked Lady Ribston. 
" But, by the way, you are walking home, aren't you ? 
I saw that you sent your carriage away." 

" Yes, it's just the afternoon for a stroll." 

" Exactly what Miss Wemyss said. She was deter- 
mined to walk, and wouldn't hear of the carriage. So 
now you can escort her, land I shall be so relieved. She 
thinks she knows the way, but I doubt it." 

" I shall be delighted," said Rutherford. 

It is a pretty walk across the fields from Ribston 
Hall to Marfield, especially in the early spring with the 
blackthorn blossoming in the hedges, and the trees 
sprinkled with their freshest, baby green, that has not 
had time to be dulled and deadened by factory smoke. 
After the park you come to a broad ploughed field with 
a narrow path across it, where people must go single 
file. As Rutherford walked behind Winifred, watch- 
ing the graceful, straight figure, the well-poised head, 
and the curve of the pale cheek, it seemed to him that 
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there was only one good thing, only one right thing, 
only one real thing in the world. What if he had 
misread destiny? What if, all this time, while he had 
striven to obey it, he had really been struggling against 
it? Certainly during the last twenty-four hours there 
had been something at work bigger than he, that over- 
turned all his plans like so many ninepins. It might 
be the Devil, for he believed in the Devil ; but what if 
it should be — God? And if — if she loved him, why, 
then the boy's chance was gone anyway. Of a sudden 
what he had schooled himself to fear became an agon- 
ized hope. 

** You are very silent," said Winifred, as he helped 
her over a stile into a grass meadow. 

" No new characteristic, is it? Though, to tell the 
trutlj, I have almost lost the art of silence. Nowadays 
I'm seldom in company where it's possible to prac- 
tise it." 

Winifred looked at him, and then gave a satisfied 
nod. 

"Thank you. I should like to know," she con- 
tinued, " which life strikes you as most satisfactory/* 

" Marfield or Minton Coombe ? " 

" Yes." 

Rutherford reflected before he said deliberately — 

" I wouldn't go back to Devonshire, even if my 
choice were free, which it isn't. Of the two worlds, 
this one. I suppose you know that it was you who 
brought me to it?" 

"Was it?" Winifred coloured. " I'm glad. And 
you like it ? " 

" It's better for me. My moral digestion had had 
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more solitude than was good for it. That's the real 
pith of the matter, and selfish enough, I'll allow." 

** But this life is twice as useful." 

" There we differ. In Devonshire one was really 
a considerable factor " 

" And you could see the results of what you did." 

" Yes. Of course, that tends to warp one's judg- 
ment in comparing the two kinds of work. Here one 
is denied the luxury of seeing direct results. You 
throw in your work with a lot of other men's, and if the 
product isn't the exact antipodes of what you intended, 
you have to count yourself lucky. But it's destiny, and 
therefore better." 

" You always accept destiny ? " 

Rutherford remained silent. 
Well ? " 

It's a difficult question. First you have to be 
quite sure you are master of the secrets of the universe ; 
and then " 






" Yes ? " 



" Then you are a fool.' 

After a few more fields they came to a small cop- 
pice, and on the further side of the coppice to a stream. 

" There should be stepping-stones here," said 
Rutherford. 

" Perhaps they're higher up." 

" No; you can see the track leads down here, and 
up again on the other side. We must manufacture 



some." 



" You needn't," said Winifred. " It's quite shal- 
low." 

" Deep enough to wet your feet.' 
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" I don't mind that." She advanced toward the 
edge. 

" But I do," said Rutherford, stepping in front of 
her. 

" I don't mind that either," Winifred retorted, and 
tried to walk round him. 

Put Rutherford was too quick for her, and barred 
the way again. 

" You're not to do it ! " 

" I shall do whatever I like." 

" Not while I'm here." 

" Really r " 

" Yes, really. Lady Ribston gave you into my 
charge." 

He stood like a rock. A shade of vexation crossed 
Winifred's face. 

" Don't be silly ! It's really not your concern if 
I choose to get my feet wet." 

" I'm very sorry, but I think it is." 

" You've no right " 

" None whatever." 

Winifred regarded him critically. Two more ob- 
stinate faces it would have been hard to find. Pres- 
ently she lowered her eyes demurely, and, folding her 
hands, dropped a courtesy. 

" If you please, sir, I want to pass." 

" Madam, nothing will give me greater pleasure 
than to help you over when I have prepared " 

Rutherford stopped. Winifred's gaze was still cast 
down, and she was biting in a sudden smile. He 
prepared to intercept a dash, but she was off with 
a laugh round his left flank and splashing in mid- 
stream before he discovered that his feet were stuck 
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two inches deep in the sticky clay of the bank. Wini- 
fred stood with the water streaming round her ankles, 
laughing at him over her shoulder as he gravely ex- 
tricated his boots. Rutherford said nothing, but as 
soon as his feet were free he waded slowly after her. 
She let him get within a couple of yards before she 
made an effort to escape, and then her smile turned to 
a look of acute distress. 

" Oh, but it isn't fair. I'm stuck.'' 

" Yes." Rutherford'Sj voice was ominously quiet. 
" The bed of a stream is often like the banks." 

She made no resistance as he bent down, clasped 
her round the knees, and, plucking her out of the mud 
with a sharp tug, carried her up the farther bank. 

" Your boots have ruined my trousers," he said, 
setting her on her feet underneath a spreading oak. 
" Sit down, and let me scrape the clay off." 

She obeyed without a word. Rutherford knelt on 
the grass, and began to peel off the clay from her boots 
with a broken twig. He neither looked up nor spoke 
until the operation was completed. Then he rose and 
held out his hand. 

" You must keep moving, or you'll catch cold." 

" My feet are quite warm, thank you." 

" Better keep them so then. Come." 

" It seems I'm to become a mere machine for obey- 
ing orders," said Winifred. 

But she put out her hand, and Rutherford did not 
let go of it when he had helped her to her feet 

" That is not my idea of it." 

" Idea of what ? What do you mean ? " 

" Being a machine to obey orders is not my idea of 
a — ^wife." 
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She made a faint effort to release her hand, but he 
kept it prisoner. There was a moment's silence. Her 
face was quite pale, and her eyes looked away steadily 
across the meadow. 

" Winifred ! " 

Her lips parted without audible utterance, and the 
colour rushed to her cheeks. 

•* Winifred ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE INDIGNATION OF TRAPPER 

"You'll come up and see Uncle Bernard?" 

" Not now." 

" No, I agree with you. Not now ; but this even- 
ing?" 

" This evening I have a meeting of the Industrial 
Exhibition Committee in my own rooms." 

They had passed through the door of the Grand 
Hotel, and they spoke low, for the porter in gold lace 
was hard at hand, and two waiters lounged in the 
middle distance. 

" Do you think," said Rutherford, " that we' can 
manage to scrape along till to-morrow morning? " 

" I suppose we must." 

" Early ! You will want to be driven over to Rib- 
ston Hall." 

It seemed quite absurd to Rutherford ten minutes 
later to find that his old rooms at the Royal Hotel 
had been transplanted intact into the new life. The 
blank sheets of paper still lay on the writing-table, not 
even ruffled by their express journey through the 
fourth dimension ; his muddy riding-boots were visible 
through the half-open bedroom door ; and here was the 
armchair in which, three hours ago, he had thought to 
recline while he ruminated over his troubles. He sat 
17 ^M 
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down in it now, and buried his face in his hands. But, 
tired as he was, he could not long keep still. In a 
minute he was up again, walking feverishly round the 
room, every now and then pushing the hair back from 
his forehead with a trembling hand. He tried hard 
to steady his nerves. The cup of suffering he knew 
well enough, and had learned to drain it lightly; but 
this strange draught of happiness was too much for 
him. Over and over again he went through in his 
mind every step of the walk from Ribston Hall, as if 
to convince himself of its reality ; over and over again 
he imaged every look of Winifred's, and recalled every 
word. And by degrees more prominence began to 
attach to that part of the conversation in which they 
had spoken of Bobby. He paused before the old 
photograph by the clock — the photograph marked 
" Silenzi, Photographer, Capetown." 

There is a tribe of devils whose business it is to 
blindfold a man's eyes at the parting of the ways; 
and *a bad tribe they are. Still more repulsive, how- 
ever, are the merry fiends who, when he has wandered 
far enough down the wrong road, pluck off the band- 
age, and sit down in a circle to feast with laughter 
upon his fright and bewilderment. Rutherford looked 
at the photograph, and the devils began to fumble 
with the knot of his bandage. True, he reflected, he 
was now in the position which he had resolved at all 
costs not to occupy — the position of the man who had 
spoiled his own life twelve years ago. But there was 
a vast difference between the two cases. The boy in 
Johannesburg had been scudding with a fair wind 
toward happiness when the elder man came and delib- 
erately sailed across his bows. Bobby Magerrison 
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had never had more than a slender chance — ^Winifred 
had said so with her own Hps half an hour back ; and 
so far from trying to supplant him, he, the elder man, 
had in this case done his utmost to forward the boy's 
cause. Besides, this young Magerrison was a very 
different sort of youth from what he had been at the 
age of twenty-three ; his nature was not shy and slow, 
but quick, buoyant, and sociable ; with him the wound 
would soon heal over. No ; the analogy which seemed 
so complete at first sight, melted away altogether on 
closer inspection. Moreover — Rutherford raised his 
head, and began to pace the room again — Curty Cloud 
had not been free to marry the miner's daughter; the 
action was a crime. In his own case, on the other 
hand, there was no question of 

He stopped short in his walk. 

No question of crime? No question of crime? The 
bandage was off, and the devil tribe shrieked with 
glee. Rutherford himself laughed harshly. No, in 
sooth. He ? What had he to do with crime — he, the 
respectable, hard-working, philanthropic, rigidly high- 
principled— murderer ? 

" Did you call, sir?" asked Trapper, opening the 
door. 

" No." 

" I beg your pardon, sir. Dinner in your rooms as 
usual, sir?" 

"Dinner? Oh yes." 

" Thank you, sir. I see it is past seven o'clock, sir. 
Would you wish me to lay the cloth ? " 

Rutherford nodded. 

" Thank you, sir." 

Trapper left the room, shutting the doot %qS^. 
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He was a model manservant, save for a weakness in 
the direction of garrulity. 

" Oh, my God ! " muttered Rutherford, planting 
his elbows on the mantelpiece, and pressing his head 
between his clinched hands. 

The sound of Trapper returning made him 
straighten himself and take up a newspaper. 

" Beautiful day we've had, sir," said Trapper, lay- 
ing the cloth. 

" Beautiful." 

" And it always does seem to me, sir, that the worst 
troubles befall in beautiful weather." 

" Surely a superstition. Trapper.'' 

" Well, sir, begging your pardon, I don't think so. 
I've seen a great number of what I might term catas- 
trophes occur when the barometer was high, sir. Now, 
only this afternoon we had a most distressing thing 
happen in this very hotel." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes, sir. Most distressing. One of the chamber- 
maids who serves on the first floor was engaged to 
the under-butler — I dare say you know him, sir?" 

" I'm not sure." 

"A tall man, sir, very well set up, as the saying 
is, and good-looking — rather too good-looking for my 
tastes. However, he had an excellent character from 
his last place, and every one said, when the engage- 
ment was announced below-stairs yesterday, that she 
was a very lucky girl — ^the chambermaid, you under- 
stand, sir. I had nothing to say against the young 
man myself, excepting, as I say, that he was rather 
too good-looking, and a little over-respectable, if I 
may use such an expression. Quite a model of moral- 
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ity and good manners he was, sir, which made it seem 
all the more remarkable when the police came for him 
with a warrant this afternoon." 

" The police ? " Rutherford threw his newspaper 
into a chair. 

" Yes, sir ; at half-past three o'clock. I was never 
so much surprised in my life — all of us was. It seems 
the man was a common forger, sir, who'd escaped the 
hands of justice, as the saying is, for three years. I 
don't know where he committed his forgery — ^we didn't 
hear much of the details — but there it was, and for 
three years they'd been looking for him." 

" And the girl ? " 

" Yes, sir. That's just it. The poor girl was nearly 
off her head. Only been engaged twenty-four hours 
when they come for him ! She went on terrible — well, 
you can imagine how! — ^begging and praying them 
not to take him away, until the cook had to hold her 
back, or she'd have tried to kill them. She wouldn't 
believe he'd done it, of course." 

" No — I suppose she wouldn't. Unless he told her 
himself." 

"And he did that too, sir, and yet she wouldn't 
believe it." 

"The man deserves hanging," said Rutherford, 
deliberately. 

" That's what I say, sir. It Isn't so much his for- 
gery, but his having set up to be so moral and re- 
spectable and all ; and then to go and offer marriage 
to a pretty, innocent young girl like that, with such 
a crime on his conscience. Hanging's too good for 
him, I say." 

" I'm not sure that I don't agree with you." 
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As Rutherford watched the indignant Trapper set- 
ting the knives and adjusting the lamp in the middle 
of the table, he wondered curiously how he should feel 
if not only Trapper, but thousands of other men and 
women, were speaking and looking and feeling these 
same things about himself. 

" Yes," said Trapper, giving a final smoothing to 
the cloth ; " and it just goes to show what I say, sir — 
that things will go wrong for choice in fine weather." 

He stood upright and surveyed the table ; then cast 
a glance round the room in general, including his 
master ; and here something caught ,his eye that made 
him dive into the bedroom, and return with a clothes- 
brush. 

" Excuse me, sir, but if you will allow me — ^your 
leg has knocked up against something." 

Rutherford looked down to observe a thick streak 
of mud across his trousers. 

" Ah, thank you, Trapper, I had forgotten it." 

" And she's a good girl too, sir," resumed Trapper,' 
energetically removing the mud. " To think that that 
man should have taken her in! It just shows how 
easily deceived women-folk are. Why " — ^and Trapper 
gave a vigorous final scrub — " if she'd wiped her shoes 
on him, it would have been more than he was worth. 

" Thank you, Trapper, thank you. That's enough. 

Trapper carefully adjusted the hang of the trouser- 
leg, rose, and quitted the room. Rutherford went to 
the window, and, throwing it wide open, leaned out 
upon the sill. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE CONFESSION » 

The Committee of the Industrial Exhibition met 
in Rutherford's rooms at half-past eight o'clock. It ' 
comprised some dozen members, including Dr. Twen- 
tyman, the ex-member for Marfield, the ex-mayor, and 
Mr. Robjohns. Rutherford himself was secretary, and 
held the reins, the ornamental post of president having 
been safely intrusted to the present mayor. Some of 
the members came from other towns, for this exhibi- 
tion was no merely local affair; it was to represent 
the whole of Yorkshire. As has been intimated, con- 
siderable attention was being paid to the agricultural 
side. Rutherford was too wise a man to imagine that 
England could ever again be turned into an agricul- 
tural country ; but his study of the subject had led him 
to believe that ignorance and stupidity on the part of 
the farmers was at least a partial cause of the depres- 
sion. So he thought and admonished and laboured; 
built cottages and offered prizes; his practical, work- 
ing ideal being simply to make two farms flourish 
where one had failed to flourish before. And just 
because the end was practical, and because his heart 
was in the work, he had succeeded in inspiring a num- 
ber of hard-headed Yorkshiremen with something of 
his own enthusiasm. Perhaps the enthusiasm was for 
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the man rather than the cause. The members of the 
committee were most of them stubborn, self-compla- 
cent, business men, who would as soon have been done 
in a bargain as they would have acknowledged a feel- 
ing of reverence for any fellow-mortal; yet they one 
and all unconsciously accepted Rutherford as a leader. 

At the present meeting he excelled himself in the 
amount of business he pushed through, and the way 
he carried the committee along with him. 

" Well," said the mayor to him, as the meeting 
dispersed, " I fancy we've pretty nearly set the job on 
its legs now." 

" I think so. If the committee were to let it go, 
it could almost walk by itself." 

" Yes; but not if you were to let it go, Mr. Secre- 
tary. We depend on you, you know." 

" And let the secretary take care," said Dr. Twen- 
tyman, shaking hands with him, ** that he doesn't over- 
work himself. Seriously," he added, in a lower voice, 
as he went out of the door, " you must pull up a bit, 
Rutherford, or I shall have you on my hands. No 
good denying it ; you're overdone : any one could see 
it with half an eye. Yes ! Well, good night, and for 
everybody's sake, take care of yourself." 

Mr. Robjohns was among the last to bid Ruther- 
ford good night. 

" Not yet," said Rutherford. " I must speak to 
you." 

" With all my heart." 

Mr. Robjohns strolled back toward the fireplace. 
When the last of the procession was gone, Rutherford 
shut the door. 

" I'm not keeping you inconveniently ? " 
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" What absurdity ! I'm longing for a chat" 

The old clergyman sat down and began to fill his 
pipe. 

" It will hardly be a chat, I'm afraid. I want you 
to listen." 

" Excellent. Some new project of reform?" 

" No. I'm probably leaving England for good in 
a day or two." 

" Leaving England ? For good ? But — ^but — my 
dear boy, you're talking absolute nonsense ! " 

Mr. Robjohns stopped filling his pipe, and looked 
incredulously at Rutherford, who was walking to and 
fro with his hands clasped behind his back. 

" Six months ago," said the latter, in a deliberate 
tone, as if he were bestowing more than ordinary care 
on his words, " you asked me what were my reasons 
for burying myself in Devonshire. If you'll be patient 
with me, I want to tell you now." 

Mr. Robjohns put down his pipe and lay back in 
his chair. 

" I suppose," Rutherford continued, " that all you 
know of my life is simply what everybody knows?" 

" Simply, nothing more." 

" You know, that is, that I went out to South 
Africa when I was twenty ; that two years later I was 
joined at the gold-diggings by Curty Cloud, who set 
out practically from the door of the registry office " 

" Yes, yes. I know the story of that quixotic prank 
of his." 

" Well, and after that, you know that I left him for 
some unexplained reason to go on an exploring ex- 
pedition into the heart of Africa; and then all the 
story of how I was captured by a native tribe, and kept 
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prisoner by them as something between a deity and 
a medicine-man until my cousin — also for an unex- 
plained reason — left the mines, took to hunting on a 
large scale, heard rumours of a white man in the hands 
of savages, and got up an expedition to rescue him, 
quite unaware who he would turn out to be." 

Mr. Robjohns nodded silently. 

"There were some very pretty pictures, if you 
remember, in the illustrated papers, representing our 
dramatic and rapturous encounter." Rutherford gave 
a short laugh. " Well, now for the gap in between, 
of which you know nothing." 

He rested his arms on the top of a high-backed 
chair, and looked thoughtfully at the faded photo- 
graph by the clock. Mr. Robjohns changed his mind 
about the pipe, lighted it, and puffed vigorously. 

" Before Curty came out," resumed Rutherford, in 
a lower voice, " I was practically engaged to the 
daughter of a miner in Johannesburg. She hadn't 
given me a definite promise, but there was no one 
else in the running." 

" Good Heavens ! " ejaculated Mr. Robjohns, with 
a sudden change of countenance, and sitting bolt up- 
right in his chair. 

"You see where the story's going to? Yes; he 
came out, and deliberately set to work to oust me. 
He succeeded, and there's the first mystery explained 
—why I left the Rand." 

" But he — he didn't marry her? " 

" Yes. No one out there knew about the little 
episode at the registry office in Marfield. Johannes- 
burg was a great deal farther off than it is now. And 
the extraordinary thing is that in committing this 
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crime he became absolutely a better man. He loved 
her devotedly." 

Rutherford began to walk up and down again. 
For a minute or so he was silent, and then he went 
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They lived together for three years — most hap- 
pily, by all accounts. There were no children. Then 
she died. That is the explanation of the second mys- 
tery — ^why Curty in his turn left the diggings." 
• " And all this time not a word filtered through 
about his wife in England?" 

" Not a syllable. I know it seems incredible, but 
really it was natural enough. No one in England — 
with the exception, I suspect, of Sam Walkley — had 
any idea of where he was, until the story of his rescue 
expedition began to make a noise over here. Even 
then, it was a mere coincidence that brought about the 
discovery. There was one Jimmy Pratt, of the Hand 
and Spear " 

" I remember him," said Mr. Robjohns. " He 
went out to South Africa, and died there just before 
your cousin's return." 

Rutherford stopped abruptly in his walk. 

"Who told you that?" 

" Walkley did. He was intrusted by your cousin 
with a message from the boy to his mother. What is 
it, Wilfred?" 

" Well, I can't fathom the motive. But Walkley 
lied." 

"So?" 

" Absolutely. I will tell you what happened, so far 
as I know it, which is far enough, at all events, to 
prove the lie. Curty met Pratt in Johannesburg one 
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day after we had returned there together, having 
patched up a kind of friendship. Pratt told him about 
old Benjamin Cloud's death, and Curty made up his 
mind to come back to England and take over the 
property. Whether he intended to take over the wife 
who was waiting there for him, I can't say. Possibly 
he'd forgotten her altogether for the moment. I think 
he was capable of it. Anyhow, off he went, having 
made over his share in the gold-diggings to me. And 
in justice to him, I beHeve that was sheer, niadcap 
generosity; I don't think the idea of buying me ever 
entered his head for a moment. But he left Pratt 
behind him, and one night, when the boy had been 
drinking hard with a lot of miners, he came into my 
house, and blabbed out the whole story of Clara 
Wemyss and the registry office." 

" But what astounding folly on your cousin's part 
to leave him near you ! " 

" It looks like it. I suppose he thought Pratt was 
safe. The boy was a very devoted adherent of his, 
and certainly he proved himself loyal enough when 
he got sober again. When he found what he'd done, 
and that I was starting for England, he scraped to- 
gether all his small capital and took steerage passage 
on the same boat. One wonders why he didn't think 
of telegraphing^ I fancy he was little more than half- 
witted. Anyhow, he stuck to me like a bur right 
through to Tedderley Junction, and there he stole a 
march by getting out of the train and running all the 
way to the House on the Hill while I went on to 
Marfield." 

"Thinking, I suppose, that you had come on an 
errand of retribution, and wishing to give the alarm ? " 
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" Exactly." 

Rutherford turned to a side-table on which stood 
glasses and decanters, and poured himself out half a 
tumbler of sherry. 

" It is an amazing story," said Mr. Robjohns, 
thoughtfully. " Amazing ! And then the horrible 
end of it! As a rule, I feel that it is a trifle imperti- 
nent to lay one's finger on this or that particular 
catastrophe, and call it a judgment of God ; but here, 
I must say " 

" Wait ! " interrupted Rutherford, turning round 
and putting down the empty glass. " You don't know 
the end of the story. When you've heard it, you'll 
understand why I went to hide myself in Devonshire." 

Mr. Robjohns' face, which had hitherto displayed, 
over and above its obvious sympathy, a keen sense of 
gratified curiosity, now became suddenly disturbed. 
A shade of apprehension fell over it, and his eyes 
followed Rutherford anxiously about the room. Per- 
haps it was to escape their gaze that Rutherford, pick- 
ing up the minute book of the committee which lay 
on the table, walked with it to a bookcase immediately 
behind Mr. Robjohns' chair. At all events, when he 
had placed the book on the shelf, he still lingered 
behind the chair as he proceeded. 

" I want you, vicar, to suppose the case of a man 
who has committed a crime many years ago—" 

" Stop, Wilfred ! " Mr. Robjohns had sprung from 
his chair, and turned to face Rutherford with one hand 
stretched out in deprecation. " You must not tell me 
any more." 

" I must." 

" And I say you must not ! " 
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Despite its small stature there was something 
majestic in the old clergyman's figure, as he stood 
bolt upright, both hands now clinched at his sides, 
and his big head with the white crown of hair thrown 
back, concentrating his whole will against that of the 
powerful man who towered above him. 

" You must not. If you have been concealing for 
seven years something which would oblige you to 
leave the country, you've lost the right to confess it 
now — ^now, when you have become respected and 
looked up to by every one around you. Don't speak, 
Wilfred. I won't hear a word." 

Mr. Robjohns' voice quivered with excitement, as 
he retreated slowly toward his hat, pouring out words 
too fast to admit of interruption. 

" For seven years you've been accumulating a rep- 
utation for unselfishness and ability and high moral 
character, and now, Wilfred — ^now you are responsible 
to God for the safe-keeping of it! I know, and you 
know well enough, that you have become a power in 
the town. There are scores of men and women who 
are the better for your six months here— deny it if 
you dare! And what do you suppose would be the 
effect on those men and women if you were shown 
to be anything but upright and God-fearing and clean- 
handed ? I tell you very plainly " — Mr. Robjohns had 
almost reached the door, but he took a step forward 
again as he said this, with his hat crushed between 
his hands and his great head wagging vehemently — 
" very plainly, Wilfred Rutherford, that you would be 
throwing souls to the devil; and you've no right to 
do that — ^no, not even if it were to save your own 
soul." 
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" Won't you hear me ? " 

" No ! " Mr. Robjohns turned to the door again. 

" You may be throwing a soul to the devil yourself, 
if you don't." 

Mr. Robjohns hesitated, and Rutherford followed 
up his advantage. 

" It will rest entirely with you whether any one 
else hears of it." 

The old man eyed him narrowly, and then sank 
suddenly into a chair, and began to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his forehead with a great silk handkerchief. 

" You spoke just now," said Rutherford, " of the 
judgment upon Curty Cloud. Well, I forestalled that 
judgment." 

"Forestalled?" 

" Curty Cloud was not killed, as every one sup- 
posed, by the dynamite explosion, but by a shot from 
a revolver, fired about half an hour before the ex- 
plosion took place. The explosion simply served to 
destroy all traces of the crime." 

Mr. Robjohns looked up quickly with an impetu- 
ous " Thank God ! " Then he rose to his feet. " Oh, 
thank God ! The explosion was an accident then 1 " 

Perhaps it was a mere conventionality of thought 
that made it seem less horrible to hurl a man into 
eternity with an ounce of lead than with half a stone 
of dynamite. But the old man evidently felt it deeply. 
He walked to the fireplace, and stood for a few mo- 
ments looking at the ashes in the grate. Presently 
he crossed the room and laid a hand on Ruther- 
ford's arm. 

" When you left South Africa, did you mean " 

" I meant to ask for an explanation, and if I didn't 
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get it, to challenge him to a duel. What I intended 
to do if he refused the challenge, as he did " 

"He did?" asked Mr. Robjohns, eagerly. "He 
refused a fair challenge ? " 

" Yes ; he declined to do what is condemned by law 
and Christianity. Then, I murdered him." 

" But he provoked you ? " 

" Not to make my case out worse than it is — ^yes." 

Mr. Robjohns sat down again, and reflected more 
calmly. 

" I see — I see," he murmured. " And all traces of 
the crime were wiped out. You couldn't have proved 
yourself guilty, even if you had tried." Then, raising 
his voice, " You were right," he said, " perfectly right, 
not to make a useless confession." 

" That may have been so at the time. But some- 
thing has happened that makes it necessary." 

Rutherford hesitated, moved to the window, and 
spoke with his back turned. 

" I dare say that it would be inconceivable to you 
that a man who has committed a murder, and still has 
any traces of good feeling left, could so far forget 
his crime as to offer himself in marriage to a pure- 
minded, innocent girl." 

There was a dead silence. 

" You needn't spare me," continued Rutherford, 
hoarsely. " I don't spare myself." 

After another pause, Mr. Robjohns spoke. 
You were accepted ? " 
I was accepted." 

" Then — then, Wilfred, for her sake, if for hers 
alone, you are bound to silence." 

" And to let a good woman tie herself for life to a 
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murderer," said Rutherford, grimly, drumming with 
one knuckle on the window-pane. 

Mr. Robjohns bowed his head between his hands, 
and remained speechless. 

" I shall write my confession to her," said Ruther- 
ford, turning round. " I couldn't trust myself to 
make it by word of mouth. And I want to mention 
you as being able to confirm what I say. Do you 
mind? It might get you into trouble if any one else 
saw the letter." 

" No one else would. But you will soften things 
down, Wilfred — for her sake ? " 

" I can't do that." 

" For her sake, Wilfred ! " 

Mr. Robjohns rose to his feet. 

" I can't do it." 

The old man gave him a long look, and then 
turned away. He seemed to have lost all his spring 
and buoyancy, and to have grown old indeed, as he 
groped for his hat, and, having found it, walked feebly 
to the door. For a moment it looked as though he 
were going to leave the room without speaking. He 
had opened the door, and his foot was on the threshold, 
when he stopped and turned back suddenly to where 
Rutherford stood, upright and motionless, as if await- 
ing a merited stroke of justice. Rutherford's right 
hand gripped the top of the high-backed chair. Mr. 
Robjohns laid his own gently upon it. 

" God bless you, my boy ! — and help you — and help 
you ! " 

His voice was broken. They stood for a moment 

without looking at one another; then Mr. Robjohns 

turned quietly, and walked out of the room. 
z8 



CHAPTER XXVI 

COMMOTIONS IN ST. JOHN'S WOOD 

The letter from Bobby's father, ordering Bobby to 
India, fell like a thunderbolt upon the peaceful house 
in St. John's Wood. Each of the aunts was as much 
distressed at the thought of losing him as if he had 
been her own and only son. 

" How," said Aunt Ned, " James can have got the 
impression that you were wasting your time at Oxford, 
I can't think. It was certainly not from wj." 

"And it isn't true either," said Aunt Kit, indig- 
nantly. "Why, it was only two terms ago that you 
passed the Divinity examination, and I know how hard 
you worked for that." 

Bobby smiled gloomily. 

" Perhaps the governor's right. I don't know." 

Anyhow, there was no choice in the matter. The 
Magerrison nature was generous to a fault, but it was 
also masterful; and when any full-grown male mem- 
ber of the family set his mind on a thing, accom- 
plishment must follow quick upon the mandate in 
order to avoid widespread discomfort. And as Bobby 
overhauled his wardrobe that morning, one thought 
occurred to him which considerably relieved the pros- 
pect. It was, that when Bess knew he was going away 
for a couple of years, she could never be so hard- 
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hearted as to refuse to give him her answer before he 
went. He had little fear as to what the answer 
would be. 

During the course of the afternoon the Balliol 
Blood looked in. He did not live in London, but 
was there on a visit to some relations, and he had 
taken the earliest opportunity of coming round to see 
Bobby. The two were friends in the first degree, ever 
since one evening in the October term when Bobby 
had taxed the Blood with his treachery in the matter 
of the photograph, and the Blood had almost expired 
with consternation and remorse. It appeared that he 
had fully intended to make confession to Bobby after 
the picnic tea was over, but could find no opportunity 
of speaking to him alone; and in the days that fol- 
lowed, the second Miss Pamham (whose responsibility 
for the camera episode Raymond chivalrously con- 
cealed to the last) had filled such a large place in his 
thoughts that there was no room for anything else. 
Alas ! the cold Atlantic now rolled between him and 
the second Miss Parnham, and though he was dili- 
gently looking out for a long vacation tutorship in 
New York, no success had hitherto attended his efforts. 
He and Bobby had exchanged confidences on their 
respective affairs of the heart; hence Bobby, when 
the Balliol Blood came to see him this April after- 
noon, had much to communicate besides the fact of 
his impending departure for India. At first the Balliol 
Blood could pay attention to that astounding piece 
of news, and to that alone; and while Bobby ran on 
with the story of his love affairs, he lay a nerveless 
mass in an armchair, with a pipe in one hand and 
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an unstnick match in the other, murmuring and ex- 
claiming at intervals — 

" India ! — Oh, look here ! — Oh ! oh, I say ! — my 
dear man, though ! — I mean, hang it ! — ^well, I'm shot ! 
India ! " 

" I really think I've got every reason to hope " 

Bobby was saying, when the Balliol Blood finally 
checked him by jumping up with a snort and walking 
violently twice round the table, after which he stopped 
directly in front of him, and asked with a forced calm- 
ness — 

" Do you mean to tell me that you're going to lose 
two years of Oxford ? " 

" It's the sober truth." 

" Well, I'm " 

The Balliol Blood found no word to describe his 
condition as he sank into a chair again, and after 
carefully lighting his pipe, threw it into the fender, 
while he placed the match between his lips. 

Your pipe," said Bobby, kindly, picking it up. 
Yes ; it's a bit of a jar, especially going down before 
you, and all the other men; but I begin to see com- 
pensations already. For one thing, I shall begin to 
earn my living sooner, and it won't be necessary to 
have such a long— » — " 

" But, look here ! " interrupted the Blood. " Don't 
go so fast. As far as my perturbed spirit can gather 
from your wanderings, you're trying to be on with 
the new love before you're off with the old." 

The Blood was feeling in his breast pocket. 

" Oh, that's merely a matter of writing a letter," 
said Bobby. " There's absolutely nothing on the other 
side in that affair." 
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" You're sure ? " 
" Dead certain." 



" Well, read this. You remember young Ribston 
of the House — big-nosed freak with eye-glasses ; used 
to be in my rooms a lot last year; good chap, but 
rather an ass ? " 

"Yes; I remember him," said Bobby, beginning 

to read. " But what on earth This seems to be 

about a coal-mine." 

" Go on," said the Blood ; adding as he watched 
Bobby's face, " Don't know why he always chooses 
to honour me with his amatory confidences." 

" By Jove ! I didn't know she was in England 
even," exclaimed Bobby, as he turned over the page. 

His frown deepened the further he read, and sud- 
denly, as he came to the end of the letter, his jaw 
dropped. 

" Looks bad, doesn't it ? " said the Balliol Blood. 

Bobby sat gazing at the letter in grim silence. 

" Only, mind you," continued the Blood, " it's just 
like Ribston to say that, whether it's true or not. He 
couldn't conceive the possibility of a girl refusing him, 
unless there had been some one else in the field be- 
fore him." 

" Yes ; but he says, * She gave me to understand 
that I had been anticipated ' — she told him so." 

" He's capable of imagining that too, I think,*' said 
the Blood, but not confidently. 

Bobby handed back the letter, and looked at the 
Blood with apprehension in his eyes. 

" Oh, I say though, what a devil of a mess ! " he 
remarked after a pause, and began to move violently 
about the room. 
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The Blood remained impotently silent. 

" Anyway," said Bobby at last, after many abortive 
efforts at speech, " there's only one thing to do. It 
can't be settled by a letter — can it ? " 

He looked appealingly at the Blood. 

" Well, no, I don't think it can." 

" Not possibly. So I must — my dear chap, how 
awful ! — I must go and see her I " 



CHAPTER XXVII 

A QUESTION OF FACT 

"Is the carriage round yet, Trapper?" 
It was the morning of Friday, April loth. Since 
Mr. Robjohns left him on the Wednesday evening, 
Rutherford had been ceaselessly busy, packing, letter- 
writing, making up accounts, and paying business 
calls. If possible, no loose ends must be left to his 
life as a respectable man. He was now on the point 
of starting for Devonshire, where he must spend a 
couple of days on the farm before he took ship from 
Liverpool for New York. Dr. Twentyman, whom he 
had interviewed the day before, was delighted to find 
him coming to his senses, as he expressed it, and 
needed only the slightest encouragement to order him 
a complete rest, combined, if possible, with a sea- 
voyage. 

No indication had come from Winifred in answer 
to his letter of confession, and Rutherford had not 
expected any. In the first place, any further com- 
munication between them seemed out of the question ; 
and in the second, news had arrived from Ribston 
Hall which of itself would amply account for her not 
having written. Mrs. Cloud had suffered a relapse on 
the Thursday morning, and after lingering in a semi- 
conscious condition throughout the day, had dv^^ 

7^ 
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shortly before six o'clock. Winifred and her uncle 
had set out for Ribston Hall on the first alarm; and 
the probability was that she had not even received 
Rutherford's letter until the present morning. What 
she would suffer when she read it — ^what, perhaps, she 
was suffering now — was the thought that burned, and 
kept on burning like an acid into Rutherford's mind. 
He sat at his writing-table, endeavouring to centre his 
thoughts on a simple business note, and waiting for 
the carriage which was to take him tp the station; 
while Trapper knelt on the floor behind him, putting 
last touches to the packing of a small Gladstone bag. 

" I'll see, sir," said Trapper, in answer to his ques- 
tion about the carriage, jumping up and going to the 
window. " No, sir ; it's not round yet, sir." 

Rutherford tore up the note he was writing, and 
started on a fresh sheet of paper. 

"The luggage is all ready except that bag?" he 
asked while he wrote. 

" Yes, sir, all ready." 

" By the way. Trapper," said Rutherford presently, 
as he addressed the envelope, " how is that poor girl 
— the chambermaid ? " 

" A good bit better, sir, I'm glad to say, though not 
very lively yet, as is natural." 

" I'm glad she's better." 

Rutherford turned his chair round, and watched 
Trapper fastening the straps of the bag. 

" She will soon recover," he said musingly, half to 
himself ; then — " Probably there is some good, re- 
spectable man, who has been devoted to her all the 
time, and who will get his chance now." 

"I hope there is, sir," said Trapper, paying very 
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close attention to the straps. His red face grew a 
shade or two redder. 

Rutherford raised his eyebrows and smiled. The 
analogy was complete: himself and the under-butler, 
Bobby and Trapper ! 

" So," he said, " things will come right in the end, 
after all, and everybody 'will be happy— except, of 
course, the murderer." 

" Forger, sir, begging your pardon. We mustn't 
make him out worse than he is." 

" No ; forger, of course. I'd forgotten. Not quite 

as bad as murderer. The forger But, really we 

needn't trouble ourselves about him. Five minutes 
to ten. The carriage ought to be here now." 

As he spoke, there was a knock at the door, and 
two men entered to take down the luggage. Ruther- 
ford followed it. On the stairs he was met by the 
landlord, who said that the carriage was waiting, and 
accompanied him to the door, earnestly expressing 
his hopes that Mr. Rutherford might soon come back 
to them perfectly restored to health. There was no 
doubting the man's genuineness when he added awk- 
wardly and hesitatingly — 

"We shall miss you very much, sir, and so will 
everybody. You know the sort of folk we are here — 
we don't say much, but we know a good thing when 
we've got it, and we don't like parting with it." 

Rutherford had just told the coachman to make 
haste, and his foot was on the carriage- step, when 
some one called his name. He turned impatiently. 
The group of landlord, porter, and servants, who stood 
on the pavement behind him, had been joined by an- 
other figure, red-faced and panting, in whom Ruther- 
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ford recognised Renders, the head waiter of the Game 
Ferret. 

"What is it? "he asked. 

" Note for you, sir," said the porter, handing him 
an envelope. 

It was directed in a neat, old-fashioned hand, and 
bore the word " Immediate " printed in large letters 
at the top. 

"Are you waiting for an answer?" asked Ruther- 
ford. 

" No, sir," gasped Renders ; " but I was told not to 
let you start till you'd read it." 

Rutherford tore the note open, and ran his eye over 
the contents. 



it 



Dear Wilfred " (it read), 
At all costs come and see me at the Game Ferret 
this morning. I have something to tell you so im- 
portant, that the loss of a train, or even of a boat, 
must not count beside it. Any time this morning. 

" Your old friend, 

"T. ROBJOHNS." 



Rutherford turned to the coachman. 

" Take the baggage to the station and leave it in 
the cloak-room." 

Then, without a word to any one else, he pushed 
the note into his pocket, and strode away in the direc- 
tion of the York Road. Re was both annoyed and 
perplexed. Was Mr. Robjohns merely seeking an- 
other opportunity to dissuade him from his purpose? 
In that case he would hardly have appointed a meet- 
ing at the Game Ferret, the place of all others to 
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remind him of his reasons for leaving the country. 
No; there must be some special and extraordinary 
motive, as to the nature of which it was useless to 
speculate. Instead, he turned his mind to the problem 
of squeezing his business at Minton Coombe farm, 
which he had planned out for two days, into one and 
a half ; for now he should *not arrive there till late at 
night. And while he worked the problem out in detail, 
he remembered, incidentally, how, in much the same 
frame of mind, he had traversed this road in the oppo- 
site direction seven years ago. He had been stopped 
then by a pair of runaway horses; nothing should 
hinder his purpose this time. He left the road just 
before it passed through Upper Tedderley, and took 
the hillside. It was slightly shorter, and besides, he 
would be spared the respectful salutes and friendly 
greetings of the villagers, which were more than he 
could bear just now. A still deeper and more subtle 
torture remained, which he could not avoid by leaving 
the road ; for, as he walked along the hill-path, there 
lay, close beneath him, the long straggling row of 
gray stone cottages, in one of which — he paused to 
identify it — he had been nursed by Mrs. Shackleton 
and the little pale-faced girl with the straight hair. 
There, too, was the strip of back garden — a jumble, 
just as it used to be, of all manner of flowers and 
vegetables; and in one comer of the strip, a large 
inverted flower-pot that appeared never to have been 
moved since the little girl perched on it, with one foot 
held in her hand, and spoke plaintively of the cruel 
fate that rested on all her friendships. " And now I'm 
going to lose you too. It's — it's beastly! " 

Rutherford turned slowly away. There was no 
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time for morbid sentiment; besides, with the rim of 
his eye he had seen some one approaching him from 
the right, and he did not feel inclined to wait for the 
usual " Good morning, Mr. Rutherford," which would 
now be capped with, " Sorry to hear you're leaving- us." 

As he turned, however, something made him cast 
back a fuller glance at the figure, and he stopped 
abruptly. His head swam, and the whole side of the 
hill swayed up and down. It was Winifred. In a 
moment he had command of himself again, and turn- 
ing, walked quickly away. She might not have recog- 
nised him yet. She should not recognise him. But 
she was long-sighted, and he must have made a prom- 
inent figure, alone on the side of the hill. Yes, she 
had certainly recognised him ; she was following him ; 
she — ^was there no mercy anywhere ? — she was coming 
to ask him for a denial of his letter. He stopped 
short and faced round. He dared not look up, but 
he felt her coming; she drew closer, and he could hear 
her. Now he could see her feet and skirt; it was a 
gray skirt, and he reflected that of course she had not 
had time to get her mourning things yet. Her shoes 
were dusty, and one lace was untied. She came to 
within a foot of him, and then stopped. She did not 
speak, and he did not look up. They stood so for a 
moment; then she held out a letter. He recognised 
his own writing, took it with a trembling hand, and 
turned it over aimlessly. Then he raised his eyes 
slowly to her face. 

" I don't believe it," she said simply, with an 
earnest shake of her head. 

" You must. It's the truth." 

" No." Her lips closed firmly upon the word, and 
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she looked at him for a second or two without speaking 
before she added, " You are not that" 

" Have you seen Mr. Robjohns ? " 

" Why should I ? I don't need him to tell me 
you're not a murderer." 

" He would tell you that I am." 

" Then I shouldn't believe him, either." 

Rutherford considered. To his surprise, he found 
himself able to think with a clearness and lack of 
emotion that seemed almost brutal. 

" Will you come with me now ? " he said. " I'm 
going to meet Mr. Robjohns at the Game Ferret." 

" Yes ; I'll come with you. But he can't con- 



vince me." 



Rutherford saw her face, as white and ^still as mar- 
ble, and he knew she was setting herself with all a 
woman's strength to disbelieve what her mind knew 
to be true. Presently she spoke abruptly. 

" I only found the letter this morning, when I got 
back from Ribston Hall. Then I saw you passing the 
window, and I followed you." 

Rutherford nodded. 

"How is Mr. Prankherd?" 

" Very poorly and upset." 

Silence returned. Rutherford felt that he must 
convince her, and quickly. He could bear her scorn 
or her disgust — anything rather than this effort at 
disbelief which seemed to be strangling her. 

" I'm afraid your shoelace will trip you up," he 
said. 

She stopped, and he knelt down to tie it. 
Winifred " — ^he could speak more easily now that 
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neither of them could see the other's face — " do you 
believe that I love you ? " ' ^ 

There was a scarcely audible " Yes." 

'* Then you must believe this too." 

He got up, and they walked swiftly on. He 
watched her face, which was working painfully. Her 
step quickened until he had to walk fast himself to 
keep up with her. In front of them the smoke from 
the chimneys of the Game Ferret curled up behind a 
mass of fresh spring foliage. They reached a high 
stone wall that formed the boundary of the inn 
grounds. There was a small red door in the wall. 
Rutherford took a key from his pocket and opened 
it, and they passed through into a wild, ill-kept planta- 
tion. The branches of the trees crowded one another ; 
the grass beneath them grew dank ; evidently the place 
had not known scythe or pruning-hook for years. 

Winifred halted suddenly, and propped herself with 
one hand against the trunk of a great elm. 

" Wait. I want to speak." 

She was out of breath, and there was a moment's 
pause before she began, looking away through the 
tree-trunks to the back of the inn. 

Yes ; I do believe it now. I believe — you — killed 
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a man. 

" Your step-father," interrupted Rutherford. 

She did not wince. 

" My step-father — seven years ago. But that 
doesn't make you a murderer. You — you now — are 
not a murderer. Besides " 

" No length of time " Rutherford began ; but 

she raised her voice above his. 

" Besides, I know that when you did it you were 
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rightly angry with him about something. You didn't 
say what the quarrel was in your letter, and I don't 
ask you to tell me. If the wrong had been on your 
side you would have told me. He had done something 
bad, and you were indignant. And I know that you 
were sorry afterward." 

Rutherford was silent. He had refrained in his 
letter from giving excuses for himself that were of 
necessity accusations against his cousin. It had not 
struck him that her love would interpret the silence. 
And now he would not lie to her. There had been too 
much falsehood in the past. It must be truth now, 
bright, naked truth, for better or for worse. As he 
remained silent, she turned and looked at him. 

" Why are you leaving England ? " 

" Because " he began ; but she would not wait 

for his answer. 

"Wilfred, you mustn't go!" she cried, coming 
close up to him and laying her hands on his folded 
arms. " Don't !^ Or, if you must, take me with you." 

He looked at her for a moment, and then turned 
quickly away. Her hands fell to her sides and a deep 
colour spread from her neck to her brow. Rutherford 
did not see it, but he knew ; he knew the strength of 
the love that was needed to make this sacrifice of 
reserve, and the cruelty of rejecting it. For a mo- 
ment he was on the yielding point, but he gave another 
wrench to the screw, and held back. 

"Winifred," he said, "God bless you for saying 
that ! But it can't be." 

He looked round at her. Her back was turned. 

" You don't love me," she said chokingly. 

"My God! Not fot;(? you ! " 
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"Then, if you do, what difference does it make? 
What difference does it make ? " She turned to him 
as she spoke. " Except that you will want some one 
to comfort you and make you forget. Wilfred, don't 
leave me! Don't punish yourself and me for ever! 
Take me, and let us forget — together." 

She advanced a step, holding out both hands. 
Rutherford took them, and drew her to him. For a 
little they stood silent, looking at one another; then 
Rutherford spoke in a low, steady voice, at the same 
time drawing her closer, and encircling her tenderly 
with one arm. 

" Winifred, darling, listen. You think you could 
do it now ; and perhaps you could, for a month, or a 
year, or even longer. But you could never quite forget 
you had married a criminal; there would be times 
when we were silent, and when each of us knew what 
the other was thinking. It would grow up between 
us, that thought, getting bigger and bigger as the 
years passed, until at last it drove us apart, and the 
time came when you found you were afraid of me, and 
it was a constant terror to live with me." 

She drew away from him, and stood looking back 
toward the door in the wall. He thought she was 
going to leave him, and tried to hope it ; but presently 
she turned, and said in a steady voice — 

" Let us go and see Mr. Robjohns." 

Rutherford's will began to weary with the struggle. 
He felt that he was playing a losing game with a love 
stronger than his own. Or was he wrong? Would 
the strength of his love be shown now in yielding 
rather than in resisting? He was right to think first 
of her happiness. Was he right to set up his judg- 
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merit against hers as to what would best make for her 
happiness? The thought was plausible, arid he mis- 
trusted it. One more effort at least he would make. 
He would take her to the very spot where the crime 
had been committed ; she should realize with' the ut- 
most vividness what he had done. Making their way 
through the plantation, they came to another wall, 
with a gate leading into the stable-yard. As he opened 
the gate, Rutherford pointed to a particularly large 
elm that grew close to the wall. Halfway up its trunk, 
on the side nearest the inn, were two jagged stumps of 
branches. 

" That was done by the explosion," he said. 

Crossing the yard, where a stable-boy, engaged in 
washing a dog-cart, touched his cap respectfully to 
Rutherford, they entered the inn by a back door. 

" Come this way," said Rutherford, turning into a 
room, the door of which stood wide open, and showed 
it unoccupied. " Before we ask for Mr. Robjohns, I 
want you to see this room. It's the landlord's parlour 
— a new room built since the explosion. It is built 
on the site of the old kitchen, and it was in the kitchen, 
almost on the very spot where you are now, that your 
step-father was sitting when I shot him." 

Winifred moved away involuntarily, and rested her 
hand upon the mantelpiece. After a moment's silence, 
she said, looking down into the empty grate — 

" Thousands of men have really — morally — com- 
mitted murder more than once in their lives, only they 
didn't happen to have a revolver in their hands." 

" Perhaps," said Rutherford, " but I did. There's 
the hard fact. And it's the fact that counts. Rightly 
or wrongly, there's the whole world of difference be- 
19 
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tween a moral murderer and an actual murderer. I 
did have a revolver in my hand, I did pull the trigger, 
and I did kill Good God ! " 

Winifred looked up quickly. Rutherford was 
standing horror-struck, with his lips parted, and his 
eyes staring straight in front of him. Following their 
gaze, she saw that it was fixed on a little, dark window 
high up in the wall of the room. 

"What is it? Wilfred, what is it?" she said, 
moving toward him. " There's nothing there." 

" No ; nothing," he muttered, passing his hand 
quickly across his eyes. " I suppose it was mere- 
ly " He stopped again. 

A second door, at the side of the room, just to the 
left of the little window, had opened abruptly, and 
there appeared an odd-looking, gray-haired man, in a 
flowered dressing-gown, flannel shirt, and enormous 
yellow bow necktie. Behind him was Mr. Robjohns. 
The latter stood still in the doorway, while the g^ay- 
haired man came forward with his hand outstretched. 

" Good morning, Will ! Excuse the costume. How 
are you?" 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MR. ROBJOHNS IS NOT REALLY INQUISITIVE 

It becomes necessary to go back and trace the 
movements of Mr. Robjohns, from the time he left 
Rutherford on the evening of April 8th to the moment 
when he appeared in the doorway of Mr. Walkley's 
private parlour. After a wretchedly sleepless night, he 
spent the Thursday morning at home, endeavouring 
to read. He began with his favourite Bishop Berke- 
ley; found it impossible to keep his attention fixed on 
the argument, and turned to Pilgrim's Progress ; quar- 
relled with John Bunyan, and made desperate incur- 
sions into Sir Walter Scott. But of what use was it, 
when every moment he was expecting to hear a ring 
of the bell, followed by the servant's, " A lady wishes 
to speak to you, sir. Miss Wemyss, I think." And 
how should he meet her ? What would he sav to com- 
fort her? He himself was in sore need of comfort. 
Seventy-three years had skimmed lightly over the old 
clergyman, whitening his hair, indeed, and wrinkling 
his face, but leaving his spirit scarcely less sanguine 
and buoyant than when he pulled the bow oar in his 
college boat, waged triumphant warfare with the 
examiners, or, gownless, dodged the proctor in Ship 
Street. He was a bachelor, and, so far as any one 
knew, no very strong attachment had ever ruffled the 
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surface of his existence. His heart had been open to 
all men and all things; and though he had met, as 
every one must, with some disappointments and some 
ingratitude, these had neither seared his enthusiasm 
nor cramped his sympathies. Thus for seventy-three 
years.: and now a single night had aged him. It was 
a revelation to himself to find how large a place 
Wilfred Rutherford had gained in his thoughts and 
his affections during the past six months. Hour after 
hour he sat in his study with an open book on his 
knees, staring straight before him, and every now and 
then passing both hands over his face, and murmur- 
ing, " Poor boy ! Poor boy ! " 

The expected ring of the bell and announcement 
of Winifred did not come. Perhaps she had gone 
straight to Rutherford for confirmation of his words. 
Or perhaps the shock had made her physically ill. 
He wondered which. He very much wondered. That 
magnificent thirst for information, which was probably 
responsible for one-half of the old man's buoyancy, 
as it certainly was for all his indiscretions, came now 
to his assistance. How were things going on ? What 
was happening? Where might there be an opening 
for his own activities? These questions called aloud 
for an answer. Mr. Robjohns took an early lunch and 
hastened into Marfield. Inquiring for Miss Wemyss 
at the Grand Hotel, he found that both she and her 
uncle were out, and was told of Mrs. Cloud's sudden 
relapse. The first thought which this intelligence sug- 
gested to Kim was, " Then she has not got Wilfred's 
letter at all ; " and on the pretence of fetching a book 
that he had lent to Mr. Prankherd, he asked to be 
shown Mrs. Cloud's private sitting-room. There, sure 
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enough, on the mantelshelf, was an unopened note 
directed to Winifred in Rutherford's handwriting. As 
Mr. Robjohns stood looking at it, he felt strongly 
tempted to tear it up, or at least to take it back to the 
sender and urge him to reconsider his decision. It 
almost seemed as if Providence were giving Ruther- 
ford a second chance. But his imagination readily 
supplied Rutherford's answer to any such argument: 
" Providence ? Yes — or, of course, the devil." At all 
events, he must see Rutherford, and find out whether 
he knew of this fresh turn of events. Turning from 
the note with a sigh, he went downstairs, and out into 
the street again. At the Royal Hotel, he found to his 
annoyance that neither was Rutherford at home. Mr. 
Robjohns decided to wait for him in his rooms. Trap- 
per was there, engaged in packing. 

" Yes, sir. He went out in his carriage half an 
hour ago. Didn't say when he would be back, sir; 
but I expect he will be rather late, as I know he 
intended to visit some of these farms that he takes 
such an interest in." 

" Well, ril wait a little, at all events. Is your 
master leaving Marfield to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, sir. To-morrow morning, sir. If you will 
excuse me, the leather chair is more comfortable. To 
Devonshire, and on Monday night to America, sir. 
Mr. Rutherford's health has not been what it should 
be lately; we've felt very anxious about him. Yes, 
sir ; and now I understand the doctor has ordered him 
a sea voyage. For a gentleman of Mr. Rutherford's 
country habits the town life is very trying, sir. As 
I have often taken the liberty to say to him." 

And so the worthy Trapper ran on, while Mx. 
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Robjohns sat waiting. He waited patiently through- 
out the afternoon, Trapper bringing him tea at five 
o'clock. At seven there was still no sign of Ruther- 
ford. Mr. Robjohns dined in the hotel, and waited 
again in Rutherford's room till nine o'clock; when, 
finding his own reflections and the garrulity of Trapper 
(whom he was too kind-hearted to snub) driving him 
to the verge of distraction, he wrote a short note of ex- 
planation, and set out to walk off some of his feelings. 
In passing the Grand Hotel he called in to make 
further inquiries, and heard of Mrs. Cloud's death. 
The news, which, twenty-four hours ago, would merely 
have touched the springs of his pity, now gave Mr. 
Robjohns occasion for strange musings as he pursued 
his walk. This pretty, shallow woman, who had passed 
over to her account — ^what share, he wondered, in the 
murder of Curtius Cloud appeared against her name 
in the Big Book ? And, if it came to that, what share 
against the name of the murdered man himself ? And 
what against the name of Jimmy Pratt? Jimmy Pratt ! 
So much had the main point of Rutherford's story 
engrossed his mind that up to the present moment he 
had found no leisure to consider the mystery of Jimmy 
Pratt. And now, the more he thought of it, the more 
it puzzled him. What had happened to the boy 
after he gave his warning to Curty? Had he 

f 

gone back to Johannesburg? That seemed improb- 
able, unless some one had paid his passage. And 
why had Sam Walkley invented the story of his death 
at the goldfields? Perhaps — a horrible suspicion 
crossed his mind — ^perhaps Curty, fearing that a boy 
who had proved himself indiscreet once might do so 
again, had But, no! Curty Cloud might have 
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his failings, but a turn for cold-blooded mtirder was 
not one of them. The boy might have been smuggled 
out of the way; or, more likely still, he might have 
perished in the explosion, only, in that case, it was 
almost inconceivable that no trace of his body should 
have been found. 

As Mr. Robjohns pondered this elusive problem, 
his steps not unnaturally took the direction of the 
York Road ; and almost before he realized that he had 
left the town, he was out upon the hill, and passing 
the last cottage of Upper Tedderley. The night was 
fresh without being too cold, and the pedestrian im- 
pulse was strong upon him. He pressed on along the 
dark road, which now showed but one distant light. 
That light, he knew, came from over the gateway of 
the Game Ferret. Presently the gateway was reached, 
and there stood the long, gabled building, silent, and 
all but dark. Three of the windows showed lights, 
and there was a lamp in the porch. It struck Mr. 
Robjohns more forcibly than ever that this was a 
strange situation for an inn. There were certain 
seasons, such as the Beckley race-meeting, when it 
was sure to be filled; and it had a certain amount of 
custom from cyclists, and on Marfield market-days 
from in-coming and out-going farmers ; but, compared 
with those of the Hand and Spear, its profits imust be 
ludicrously small. If Sam Walkley thrived, as he 
appeared to do, it must be less 6n his earnings than 
on the interest borne by Curty Cloud's extraordinary 
legacy. There a fresh train of mystery started, and 
Mr. Robjohns cogitated lazily upon it as he strolled 
in through the gate and across the lawn. He passed 
in front of the house, and made his way by a well- 
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known path to the kitchen garden that lay at the back, 
going cautiously for fear he should find the teeth of 
some gigantic mastiff or prize bull-dog buried without 
warning in his calf. But there was not a bark nor a 
growl ; which surprised him, until he remembered that 
a great dog-show was in progress at Leeds, whither, 
in all probability, both dogs and master had betaken 
themselves. 

Mr. Robjohns found the kitchen garden empty, 
and began to thread the gravel paths, pausing now 
and then to eye curiously the new stone excrescence 
at the back of the inn. This part of the building was 
in total darkness, but for a couple of lighted windows 
— probably belonging to the kitchen — on the extreme 
right, and one on the left, placed some ten feet from 
the ground. As Mr. Robjohns considered, it suddenly 
struck him — and he was surprised that it had not 
struck him before — that this last window could belong 
to no room in the inn but that which had formerly 
been occupied by Mr. Mellowtogs. And with the 
thought of Mr. Mellowtogs there naturally came the 
thought of Eedle — Eedle, with his irritating, flashlight 
smile, his arrogant meekness, his mocking " on the 
alert." He had seen little of the lawyer lately, and in 
their few encounters there had been a certain measure 
of constraint, springing chiefly from the older man's 
feeling that the younger was laughing at him. And 
yet Eedle had no cause to laugh, for he had failed 
hopelessly to clear up the mystery of the Game Ferret. 
So much Rutherford had been brought to admit. 

" Now," said Mr. Robjohns, as he stood in the 
kitchen garden, " I very much wish that it might be 
vouchsafed to me -to teach Eedle a lesson." 
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And he looked eagerly for something remarkable 
about the window. Something different from the 
other windows there certainly was, for, whereas they 
were all made on the sash principle, this was a long 
French casement. What, Mr. Robjohhs asked him- 
self, was the reason for this deviation from rule? In 
one of the lower windows it would have been more 
intelligible; convenience might have suggested the 
putting in of a window that should also answer as a 
door. But why should the architect go out of his 
way to make such a window at a height of ten feet 
from the ground? The answer to this question came 
so pat as almost to take away Mr. Robjohns' breath. 
For on a sudden the blind was whisked up, the win- 
dow flung open, and there appeared a dark stooping 
figure, silhouetted against the lamplight, and engaged, 
as it seemed, in pulling to pieces the window-sill. 
Strain his eyes as he would, Mr. Robjohns could not 
see precisely how it was done, but presently there 
appeared on the outer edge of the sill a dark object, 
which grew swiftly downward to the ground; and 
scarcely had he concluded that it was a folding stair- 
case, when the figure straightened itself, stepped 
through the window, and began to descend. At first 
Mr. Robjohns took it for a woman ; then, as it reached 
the ground and came walking toward him along the 
path, he perceived it to be a man, clad in a long 
garment like a dressing-gown. He stepped into the 
shadow of a holly-bush and watched. The man carried 
under his arm a bulky object, the nature of which was 
suggested by a glowing disk on the top of it. It w^as 
a hookah. He came, on in easy sauntering fashion 
until he was within three yards of the holly-bush. 
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Whether he then caught sight or sound of Mr. Rob- 
johns lurking behind it, was impossible to say, but at 
the three yards' distance he turned abruptly to the 
left down another pathway. Mr. Robjohns gazed 
intently after the odd form as it faded into the dark- 
ness. Had he scared it ? Would it pass his way again ? 
The spirit of juvenility that he had fancied slain within 
him, began to reassert itself. In spite of white hairs 
and seventy-three years, it was a veritable boy that 
stepped out from behind the holly-bush, and treading 
noiselessly along the vegetable beds, placed himself 
near the corner of the house, where no one could 
approach the window without passing him. For what 
seemed a long time he waited ; and at last a shuffling, 
crunching sound betokened the advance of slippered 
feet along the gravel. By this time his eyes were well 
accustomed to the darkness, and almost as soon as 
he heard the footsteps, he could also descry the 
dressing-gowned form swaying toward him. It drew 
nearer and nearer, and Mr. Robjohns strained his eyes 
to distinguish the features of the long white face ; but 
there the darkness was too strong for him. The figure 
gave no sign that it was conscious of any presence in 
its path, and seemed to be passing on without per- 
ceiving him at all, when, just as the smoke curled up 
into Mr. Robjohns' nostrils, it tapped the hookah 
emphatically, and, taking the tube from its mouth, 
remarked, in a casual voice — 

" All the good points of a bag-pipe, and no noise." 
It passed on, leaving Mr. Robjohns rigid and per- 
spiring. Where had he heard that peculiar vocal 
cadence before? It savoured of the past; but where 
in the past? He followed the figure with his eyes, as 
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it slowly mounted the staircase and stepped in through 
the window. And as it disappeared, a vision arose 
before him of a great dingy hall, a throng of people, 
palms in pots upon a dreary platform, and a speaker — 
yes, a speaker! It was sheer delirium — that he felt; 
but none the less it dragged him toward the window. 
The staircase had been left in position ; he mounted it 
cautiously, until he could see well into the room. 
There was a table in the centre of the room, littered 
with sheets of loosely scrawled manuscript, and at the 
table, with his back to the window, sat the man in the 
dressing-gown, writing busily. His face was mostly 
hidden, but a long cheek could be seen sweeping down 
to a heavy jaw, and his hair, which was gray but thick, 
surged up wave-like on the top of his head. Mr. 
Robjohns stood silent and fascinated, knowing now 
that he was in a dream. The man in the dressing- 
gown was writing in a great folio, copying, apparently, 
from the loose sheets on the table, for every now and 
then he would make a grab at one of them with his 
left hand, crumple it into a ball, and fling it sideways 
into the fireplace. He never missed his aim, and never 
slackened the pace of his pen, until the. bottom of the 
page was reached. Then, as he turned over, he mur- 
mured, in a preoccupied voice — 

" Come in, vicar — do come in ! " and went on 
writing. 

Mr. Robjohns stepped slowly over the window-sill, 
and then stood irresolute, afraid to go further. 

" Do take a chair, vicar," continued the man in the 
dressing-gown, speaking slowly as he wrote. " I must 
apologize for the rudeness of this welcome — ^which I 
feel all — the more — ^because I left you rather uncere- 
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moniously at the Town Hall — the other night Pray 
sit down. I — there is some coffee on the little table 
— and cigars — but I believe you prefer a pipe." 

Mr. Robjohns began to argue with the dream. 

" But Wilfred said " 

" Wilfred '* — the writer caught him up — " Wilfred 
is a good fellow — but an unfortunate shot — ^a con- 
foundedly unfortunate shot," 

With the last word, his pen gave a final flourish 
and squeak; he got up and grasped Mr. Robjohns 
by the hand. 

" Curty ! But— Curty ! " 

" Yes, vicar. Believe me, yours very posthumously, 
Curtius Cloud. Now do oblige me by taking a seat." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ON THE ALERT 

Mr. Robjohns did not at once lose the feeling 
that he was in a dream. For some time he sat limply 
on the edge of a chair, muttering broken phrases and 
staring helplessly at Curty. The latter leaned against 
the table smiling, just in his old childish way, and 
presently he stepped forward, and seizing Mr. Rob- 
johns' hand again, shook it warmly. 

" I really am very glad to see you, vicar ! " 

Then, at last, Mr. Robjohns found voice. 

" Curtius Cloud, do you — is this — ^are you aware 
that, seven years ago, you were killed by a revolver- 
shot, dismembered by a dynamite explosion, and — ^and, 
bless my soul! buried, in fragments f 

Curty looked penitent. 

" I hope you won't let any little thing of that sort 
come between us, vicar." 

"And are you aware Explain, Curty; for 

God's sake, explain ! " 

" Well, you ^ee," said Curty, " the fact is, that ever 
since I died I've been leading a double life. But for 
a full and clear explanation, I can't do better than 
refer you to Vol. I of my written works." 

He walked to a mahogany cupboard, and unlock- 
ing it, displayed a row of calf-bound folios similar to 

2.^^ 
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that in which he had been writing at the table. Pull- 
ing out the left-hand folio, he took it over to Mr. 
Robjohns, and laid it before him, open at the title- 
page. On this was inscribed in large printing letters — 

THE REINCARNATIONS OF CURTIUS, 

BEING THE 

Complete Posthumous Works 

OF 

• MYSELF, 
Written Subsequent to my Demise 

AND 

Edited in my Lifetime. 



it 



There are five volumes finished," said Curty, 
and I am at work on the sixth. The first volume, 
you will find, contains a full account of my death. 
Read it, vicar — read it." 

" I should prefer to hear the account from your 
own lips." 

" Are you sure ? " asked Curty, doubtfully. " It is 
a fine piece of writing." 

" No doubt. But I wish to keep an eye on the 
author. I don't feel sure of you yet, Curty." 

With evident reluctance, Curty replaced the tome 
on its shelf and locked the mahogany door. 

" Well, I wish you would have read it ; it would 
have entertained you. However" — he sat down 
astride a chair, with his elbows resting on its back, 
and began slowly to roll a cigarette — " it's difficult to 
know where to start." 

" I should tell you," said Mr. Robjohns, " that last 
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night I heard the whole of Wilfred's side of the 
story." 

"The whole?" 

" Yes, the whole, from the time of your arrival in 
South Africa." 

Curty's face passed through a curious transition, 
by which it ceased for the moment to be a boy's and 
became a sad old man's. 

" I'm glad he told you that part, I should have 
found it difficult to " He stopped, rolled his ciga- 
rette for a moment in silence, and then added abruptly, 
" Has he forgiven me ? " 

" I can hardly say. I think so. But — ^there was 
much to forgive, Curty." 

Curty nodded gravely. 

" And will be still more when he knows that for 
seven years I've let him suffer under the thought 
that he was a murderer. He has suffered ? " 

" Intensely. Never more than at the present mo- 
ment. His suffering is driving him to leave England." 

Mr. Robjohns spoke warmly, and the glance he 
fixed on Curty was unwontedly severe. It softened 
immediately at Curty's look of consternation. The 
cigarette slid from Curty's fingers and his hands hung 
limp over the chair-back. 

" Leave England ! Wilfred ! " Then he rose to 
his feet. "Where's my hat? Where's my hat?" 

In another moment Mr. Robjohns found himself 
being dragged toward the door by a breathless, des- 
perate-faced being in a soft gray hat and fluttering 
dressing-gown. 

" Wait ! Wait ! " he cried. 

" No, no, come ! Wilfred leaving England ! " 
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" But — ^your dressing-gown ! " 

Curty dropped his arm. 

" True. I forgot." 

He began to unbutton the garment with shaking 
fingers. 

" Besides," said Mr. Robjohns, " it's late. He is 
not leaving England till Monday, either. We had 
better talk things over before doing anything." 

Curty looked at Mr. Robjohns. His hand stopped, 
and then began slowly to climb up the buttons again. 

" You're right, vicar, quite right. We had better 
lay our plans. But, good Heavens! I had no idea. 
Of course," Curty continued, sitting down again, " I 
ought to have known he would feel like that. Will 
has a conscience. So have I — sometimes. It's a 
nuisance. Makes one perspire so." 

He took off his hat and mopped his forehead. 
After which he sat down again, picked up his ciga- 
rette, and lighted it. Mr. Robjohns sat down too. 

" That's right. We must talk. And, first of all — 
your explanation." 

After a considerable pause, Curty began. 

" Well, you see, vicar, the case was this ; and, mind 
you, I don't aim at excusing myself. ' Extenuate 
nothing, nor set down aught in malice ' — that's the 
quotation written at the head of the first chapter in my 
first volume (which you really must read later. on). 
When I came back to England, I found myself faced 
by the danger of having to own my lawful wife. Why 
hadn't I thought of that before ? Can't say, vicar ; it's 
a mystery. But I hadn't. And to own my lawful wife, 
under the circumstances which you know, was just the 
one thing I couldn't sink to." 
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Curty paused. 

" I understand," said Mr. Robjohns. 

" Well, as soon as I realized the danger, I began 
to rack my brains for some way out of it; and there 
didn't seem any possible escape short of suicide. 
Then, just in the nick of time, in came Will. Will 
had a perfect right to be angry, but he was angry 
about the wrong thing. It wasn't because Fd cut 
him out that he was so indignant, but because, accord- 
ing to his notions, I'd brought dishonour on r- 

Well, it's no good discussing that. Your views are 
probably the same as his ; so we should only quarrel. 
However, the point is that he was angry — ^a trifle over- 
bearing, perhaps — and the devil in me got up, and 
worried the bullet out of his revolver." 
And it missed you ? " 

Not quite." Curty pointed to an old scar on his 
right temple. " I was a second too late in knocking 
over the candle. The bullet grazed me, and my chair, 
which was tilted up so— on one leg — over-balanced, 
and down I came with the back of my head on the 
stone floor. (It's all told very much better in the 
book.) I was stunned outright, and when I came 
round again, I found he'd gone. Of course, I saw 
what it was; he thought he'd settled me — left me for 
dead." 

Curty threw away his cigarette, and proceeded to 
roll another. When it was made and lighted, he went 
on, following the clouds of smoke lazily with his eyes. 

" Now, you will bear in mind, vicar, that I had just 

been contemplating death as the only possible way of 

escape from " 

" Ah ! " interjected Mr. Robjohns, with sudden 
20 
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enlightenment, and then his brow puckered. 
- But " 

" You note the temptation at all events," said 
Curty. " A supposed death would be equally effectual 
with a real one, and vastly more comfortable. I had 
no desire to be quit of life. A few years of quiet 
bachelor existence, with plenty of books, a dog or two, 
and my one friend Walkley — ^that was my dream* 
Wilfred — well, yes, I ought to have had more con- 
sideration for Wilfred, but just at the moment I 
felt a trifle irritated with him. Besides, a brilliant 
idea " 

" But," burst out Mr. Robjohns, on whose face the 
shades of perplexity were getting peeper every second 
— " but — the body ? There were fragments of a " 

" There were," said Curty. " I am coming to the 
body. Did Will tell you what he knew about Jimmy 
Pratt?" 

Mr. Robjohns started, and looked hard at Curty 
before he answered — 

" Yes." 

" Very well. You also heard from Walkley after 
the inquest that the boy died of heart-failure in South 
Africa. The lie was purely geographical. He died 
here, in the kitchen, in the act of giving me his warn- 
ing. Never strong, I imagine, and the race from 
Tedderley Junction had been one too much for him. 
There he lay, then, under a tablecloth by the dresser : 
it was the first thing that caught my eye when I'd 
lighted the candle, and the second thing was the case 
of dynamite cartridges. Do you see, vicar?" Curty's 
eyes brightened and his manner grew more animated. 
*' Do you see ? The idea was magical — so simple, so 
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inevitable. Mrs. Pinney and the servant were far away 
at the front of the house, so that no harm could come 
to them; I had only to make a long fuse, place the 
dynamite close to the body, and then be blown up 
by proxy while I went for a stroll. At the moment 
I had forgotten that Walkley had gone to fetch Jimmy 
Pratt's mother, and everything seemed to harmonize. 
Will would be shielded, there would be no scandal; 
it was magical. I never gave up any idea so reluc- 
tantly.'' 

" Gave it up ? But " 

" Yes, gave it up. I got so far as putting the 
dynamite in position and arranging the fuse, and then 
I lifted the tablecloth. I believe I could have done 
it if I hadn't lifted the tablecloth. But I did lift it, 
and Have some more coffee, vicar?" 

Curty rapped out the last sentence with abrupt 
severity, and, making a dash at Mr. Robjohns' cup, 
which was only half empty, refilled it in silence. Mr. 
Robjohns understood, and said nothing. Presently 
Curty resumed in his jerkiest manner. 

" I went out for a walk. Think I had some idea of 
following Will, but whether it was to shake hands with 
him or knock him down I can't feel certain. Glorious 
moonlight, I remember; road as lonely as a bit of 
Central Africa. I only passed one man — a policeman 
smoking a pipe. Silence, inches thick, over every- 
thing (it's described in the folio), and then suddenly, 
when I was about halfway to Upper Tedderley, crack 
it came ! — the explosion. Loudest noise I ever heard." 

" Ah ! So it was an accident after all." 

Curty nodded. 

" A miracle. There was only one case on record 
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in which this preparation of mine had been said to 
explode spontaneously, and that case was doubtful." 

The two men mused in silence for a little, and then 
Mr. Robjohns asked — 

" You went back ? " 

" At a gallop. I got over the wall into the planta- 
tion, and worked cautiously through the trees till I 
reached the wall of the yard. You probably saw the 
yard next day? It was just a rubbish-heap, half in 
the moonlight and half in the shadow of the house. 
I could see people moving about among the ruins — ^the 
policeman I'd just passed, Mrs. Pinney, the servant, 
and Higgs, our old gardener, with a big lantern. They 
were all talking in frightened whispers, and with that 
big black gash in the wall of the house for a back- 
ground, it looked like a stage scene — robber's cave by 
moonlight. It may seem fanciful, but I began to feel 
as if I were really dead and looking on in the spirit. 
Other people came flocking in, and they brought more 
lights, and set to work in good earnest looking for the 
bits of me. Presently the moon went behind a cloud, 
and everything became still more confused and unreal. 
The most terrible thing about it was the way every- 
body whispered. Then I suddenly heard a man swear, 
and it was Sam's voice. He'd been working at a heap 
of stone and plaster within a few yards of me for several 
minutes, but I hadn't recognised him. That brought 
me back to life again, and I was over the wall and 
at his elbow in a second. There was no one else just 
at that place, and if there had been, I knew they 
wouldn't have recognised me — they were so busy 
looking for my remains. Sam didn't make any noise 
when I spoke to him. I really don't think he has a 
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touch of melodrama in his composition. However, he 
seemed pleased, and we went on together grubbing 
among the ruins, while we fixed up a plan of action. 
Providentially, as you know, Sam had not found Mrs. 
Pratt at. home ; so when, a few minutes later, part of 
an arm was discovered near the plantation wall, there 
was no reason why he shouldn't recognise it as mine. 
And then we went off to the Hand and Spear together, 
settling poor Jimmy Pratt with heart-failure in Johan- 
nesburg on the way. That is the story, vicar, very 
lamely told, since you wouldn't have the folio/' 

Curty puffed fiercely at his cigarette. After a 
pause, Mr. Robjohns said — 

"And ever since then you've been living cooped 
up in this one room ? " 

" Not at all. In the first place, you've doubtless 
observed this little window with the green curtain, 
looking into " 

" Yes, yes ; I've observed it." 

" I can see without drawing the curtain whether 
Walkley is alone: if he is, I draw it, and tap on the 
glass, and then if it's safe for me to come and join him, 
he beckons. But over and above that " — here Curty 
suddenly bethought himself to pull up the folding 
staircase and shut the window — " over and above that, 
I've spent a considerable part of my time quite away 
from the Game Ferret. You'll understand that when 
Curtius Cloud died, I had to look about me for a fresh 
identity. Sam, who, with all his merits, is apt to be 
hasty, strongly advocated my adopting a permanent 
role at once; but that obviously wouldn't do at all. 
It's just the worst, part of ordinary life that one is 
fettered with a ready-made identity, often a KottvVs\ft. 
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misfit, in the choosing of which one has no voice at all. 
Now, I was in the happy position of having got rid of 
this ready-made identity, of being free to get a new 
one made to measure, choose my own materials, and 
return goods if not satisfactory. It was an opportunity 
not to be thrown away, and I didn't throw it away. 
I flatter myself that I turned it to as good account 
as any man could, for since I died Fve lived forty- 
seven distinct lives." 

" Forty-seven ? " 

" Yes, as you'll see when you come to read The 
Reincarnations of Curtius. In the second volume, for 
instance, you'll find how, in the character of John 
Pennycuick, I kept an opium den for a couple of 
months in the slums of Liverpool; in Vol. Ill, how 
I became Professor Michelskoff, the Russian palmist, 
and held enormous levees in London and the provinces, 
till the police began to take a somewhat too vivid in- 
terest in me, when I was suddenly transformed into 
a devout Turk, and sat here in my own room for the 
space of one month, smoking a hookah (that is the 
origin of the instrument upon which I was performing 
just now) and reading the Koran. I don't recommend 
this particular incarnation ; it is restful, but, as a career, 
it lacks incident. Again, in Vol. IV there are de- 
scribed all the surprising adventures of Signor Monte- 
fiori, a very versatile gentleman. His real name was 
Count Alberto degli Pozzi, but he was obliged to 
change it and fly to England for political reasons. He 
travelled all over the country in the disguise of a 
peasant, with a piano-organ and a monkey, until he 
earned sufficient money to come and dwell in retire- 
ment at the Game Ferret. A glorious life, vicar— 
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glorious ! I only forbore to adopt is as a permanency 
because my monkey died, and I could never feel the 
same to another." 

" And in the last volume," said Mr. Robjohns, " I 
suppose one would find an account of a certain " 

" Mr. Mellowtogs ? One would. And let me tell 
you, vicar, that ypu came as near catching me that 
time as any one ever did. We had only just time 
before Dr. Twentyman called to procure a dummy 
Mellowtogs, and arrange for my own reception in the 
library, where " 

" The library ? Then Eedle was right," said Mr. 
Robjohns, in a voice that betrayed considerable morti- 
fication. 

"As to Eedle, he has given me a great deal of 
innocent amusement." 

" He has ? No, now ; has he really ? " 

Mr. Robjohns brightened wonderfully. 

" A vast deal. He was always poking round and 
trying to get information out of Henders, the waiter, 
who's in our confidence, and is about as communica- 
tive as this table. As Sam puts it, Henders does all his 
talking through his ears. One time Eedle got the 
idea that I was a Society of Anarchists, who had blown 
myself up on the instigation of Sam, and for a week or 
two the place was as thick with detectives as a cheese 
with mites. I wrote letters on purpose for them to 
intercept, and before a fortnight was out I had three 
of them watching the English ports, a fourth disguised 
as a Russian anarchist, whistling secret call-notes 
under my window as a decoy, until a fifth arrested him, 
while a sixth was watching Eedle himself on suspicion 
of complicity." 
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Mr. Robjohns' eyes twinkled, his chin puckered, 
he rubbed his hands in huge enjoyment. 

" Curty, Curty, I am inclined to forgive you a great 
deal— a great deal — everything! But tell me," he 
added, growing suddenly serious, " are you going to 
come back to life now ? " 

" By * now ' you mean now that she is dead ? " 

" Exactly. You heard the news then ? " 

" Yes ; two hours ago. That's why I let you catch 
me. Well, do you know, vicar, now that the reason 
for seclusion is gone, the desire for freedom is gone 
with it. But besides that there are difficulties — ob- 
vious difficulties — in the way of a resurrection. What, 
for instance, about the feelings of the jury who sat 
on my corpse ? " 

" And what," said Mr. Robjohns, without smiling, 
" about Wilfred's feelings ? " 

" Yes — yes, certainly. But — ^wait a minute, vicar, 
while I make some more coffee, and then we can talk 
it all over." 

While the coffee was being made, Mr. Robjohns 
walked excitedly about the room, interspersing his 
walk, however, with long pauses, during which he 
stood looking fixedly at Curty, and murmuring under 
his breath, " Bless my life ! " " Now, upon my word ! 
«a*, still more emphatically, " Well, upon my soul ! 
Suddenly he smote his hands together. 

" Good ! Excellent ! Come, Curty, be quick with 
the coffee, for I have a notion. Yes; that will do. 
Dear me! at first I thought it was a comedy, then 
I found out that it was a tragedy, and now, upon my 
word, Curty, we'll make it a colossal melodrama ! '* 
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" My hand on that," said Curty, stretching out one 
long hand, while with the other he ladled coffee from 
a tobacco-box. " Only," he added, " I should rather 
like to know whether I am the villain or the funny 



man." 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE MEETING 

When Rutherford saw the man he had murdered 
walk airily in at the door of the landlord's parlour, he 
stood silent and rigid, and his face, losing its first look 
of terror, relapsed into mere blankness. It did not 
occur to him to suppose either that he was in a dream 
or that he was the subject of a supernatural apparition. 
Everything was real and solid. Only, it was impos- 
sible. He let his hand be shaken, and the grip was 
unmistakably of flesh and blood. 

" Will you excuse us for a few moments. Miss 
Wemyss ? " said Mr. Robjohns from the doorway. 

Winifred passed quickly out of the room, casting a 
glance half of fear and half of curiosity behind her as 
she went. Mr. Robjohns followed her into the passage, 
to say — 

" If you'll wait in the kitchen garden I'll meet you 
there presently. Don't be afraid; nothing is wrong. 
Quite the reverse." 

When he returned to the room, he found Ruther- 
ford and Curty still standing opposite to one another 
in awkward silence. The latter cast an appealing look 
at him as he entered, much like a naughty child who 
has been told to go and apologize for his naughtiness, 
and longs for the support of an elder. He now sud- 
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denly adopted his favourite position, sitting on the 
edge of the table and swinging his legs, while he 
plunged one hand into his pocket for a cigar-case. 

*' Fm extremely sorry. Will," he said abruptly, 
" for having been such a deuce of a time looking you 
up. Fact is Have a cigar ? " 

" Thank you, no," said Rutherford. 

" You won't ? " said Curty, in a tone of deep dis- 
appointment. 

His face displayed a pitiful, ludicrous mixture of 
contrition and entreaty. Rutherford took a cigar, and 
Curty followed his example. 

"Thank you. Will. Fact is, Fve been suffering 
from the effects of a blow on the back of my head that 
I got by falling on a stone floor seven years ago. I " — 
he stopped to light his cigar, and the action seemed 
partially to rescue him from his painful state of em- 
barrassment — " I have had reasons for the delay. Will 
— extraordinarily bad reasons. You may remember 
that I dislike explanations. But here is the vicar." 
Curty waved his hand to where Mr. Rob Johns stood, 
and slid off the table. " When I made up my mind 
to leave England the other day (Fm leaving England ; 
never happy long in the same place; old failing), I 
found I couldn't go without clearing up this little mis- 
understanding ; so I sent for the vicar, and the vicar 
sent for you, and — well, here we are." 

He paused, staring fixedly at the comer of the 
wainscot. Then he raised his queer blue eyes slowly 
to Rutherford's face. 

"Will," he said, "won't you— won't you " 

He stuck ; then finished with a rush, " Won't you take 
a light from my cigar ? " 
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The ends of their cigars met, and they puffed in 
silence until Rutherford's was well alight. 

Then Curty held out his hand. 

" Must go now. Packing to do. Au revoir! " 

Rutherford could not speak yet, but he grasped the 
hand. As soon as he released it, Curty turned and 
retreated precipitately by the door through which 
he had entered. Mr. Robjohns and Rutherford were 
left alone. 

" Sit down, Wilfred, and I will explain." 

The explanation did not take long. Mr. Robjohns 
stated the facts tersely and accurately, only having 
a care to preserve the fiction that Curty was now 
acting on his own initiative. Rutlierford listened 
silently, with his elbows planted on the table and his 
head held tightly between his clinched hands. Even 
when the story was finished he did not move or look 
up. Mr. Robjohns stood regarding him deliberately 
for a few moments ; then he turned away and looked 
out of the window. Five minutes passed without 
speech. Mr. Robjohns turned again, and Rutherford's 
attitude had not altered. After a moment's hesitation, 
he walked up to him and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

" Fm going now," he said. " I shall see you later 
on; Miss Wemyss is in the kitchen garden." 

He moved slowly to the door, and had almost 
reached it before he heard a movement behind him. 

" Wait ! " 

Rutherford had risen, and stood with one hand 
resting on the table ; his eyes looked straight in front 
of him, and his breath came hard. 

" Wait ! " 
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He pressed a hand to his forehead, and after a 
moment his lips parted in a slight smile. 

" Fm — I'm sorry — it's — I shall be all right directly, 
vicar/' Then he seemed to gather himself up with 
a great effort. -" Did you say Miss Wemyss was 
here ? " 

" Yes ; she has gone into the kitchen garden." 

" Would you mind seeing her home ? " 

Mr. Robjohns looked troubled. 

" But don't you — don't you wish to see her?" 

" Not yet." 

Mr. Robjohns nodded comprehendingly. 

" No, no ; I see. It will be better perhaps for me 
to explain it to her first. Certainly, Wilfred." 

His hand went to the door-handle, but Rutherford 
made a quick gesture to hold him back. 

" It isn't that only. I don't know — I — I can't see 
things steadily yet — it's all too good; but I believe 
that I have no more right to — ^to that happiness, than 
I should have had if the bullet had not missed." 

A slight look of impatience crossed Mr. Robjohns' 
face. 

" My dear Wilfred, this is folly. Surely you are 
not going to reject your deliverance ? Curty is alive.'* 

" And yet I never felt more a murderer than when 
I stood talking to him just now." 

"No; I understand that. But then," said Mr. 
Robjohns, unwittingly bringing Rutherford's own 
weapons to bear on him, " from the moral point of 
view hundreds of the best men are murderers. It is 
the actual fadt that makes the difference." 

" Perhaps." Rutherford gripped his forehead 
again. " You may be right, vicar. But it's a question 

i 
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I must settle with myself, and I can't settle it im- 
partially yet. For God's sake, don't try to persuade 
me ! Will you see her home ? " 

Their eyes met, and Mr. Robjohns nodded. 

" Thank you, vicar. And, if you will, come and 
see me to-morrow morning. Not before." 

Rutherford took up his hat and walked quickly 
from the room. Mr. Robjohns stood looking at the 
open door for several minutes with his chin puckered 
and his eyebrows contracted. Then his face gradually 
relaxed. 

" H'm — ^yes, that might do," he reflected aloud ; 
and, clapping on his hat, he directed his steps to the 
kitchen garden. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A PARTING FAVOUR 

The House on the Hill sat dozing in the afternoon 
sunshine. Above the door, the glorified white ferret, 
with its victim the rat, swayed slightly to the gentlest 
of southerly breezes, while the strong-minded weather- 
cock on the central gable pointed with as much con- 
viction as ever to the northeast. The few elm-trees 
which had been left standing when the plantation in 
front of the house was cleared away, cast long shadows 
across the gravel drive and the lawn, the present use 
of which might be inferred from the bowls scattered 
over it. Presently the door of the inn opened a few 
inches, and a little toy-terrier frisked out, and began 
to bounce and bark in front of the step. The toy- 
terrier was followed by a young but enormously broad- 
chested bull-dog, which ran into the middle of the 
drive, and looked wistfully back at the door. The 
door was almost immediately flung wide open — ^the 
bull-dog began to wag his tail and caper ponderously 
— and Sam Walkley and Curty Cloud issued from the 
inn side by side. Curty wore no disguise, save that 
his hair had suddenly assumed a raven black hue, 
which, taken together with his gray eyebrows and light 
blue eyes, produced a very startling and distinguished 
appearance. He paused in the porch to address a few 
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directions about his luggage to Renders ; after which 
he shook the waiter's hand, wished him good luck, and 
set off with Sam down the carriage drive. They walked 
in silence, Sam puffing his pipe, his head erect, and 
his solid gray face looking squarely as ever at the 
world and its opportunities ; while the bull-dog ambled 
in front of them, and the toy-terrier bounced inconse- 
quently on all sides. At the gate they stopped. Sam 
whistled in the bull-dog, and bent down to pat him 
affectionately. • 

" So long, old fellow. Take care of 'im. Curt. I 
don't think that bare place on 'is shoulder'U come to 
anything. If it's not quite better in a week, you might 
give him a dose of arsenic mixture. Keep 'im on the 
puppy food, I should, for another month or two, and 
then you can get 'im used to the biscuit by degrees, 
with a scrap of meat now and then." 

Curty nodded. Then the two friends gripped 
hands. 

" Good-bye, Curt, and good luck." 
" Good-bye, and the same luck to you, Sam." 
Curty walked out of the gate and whistled tg the 
bull-dog. The latter ran a few steps toward him, and 
stopped, looking from one to the other irresolutely. 
" Get along ! " said Sam. " Get, you old juggins ! " 
The dog, with a look that said, " I obey the order, 
but reserve my opinion as to its discretion," trotted up 
to Curty, and followed him along the road. Curty 
turned and raised a hand to Sam. 

" 'Ere ! Wait a minute. Curt," shouted the latter, 
leaning over the gate. 

Curty returned a few steps. 
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" Don't give 'im any meat at all on board ship. He 
won't get 'ardly sufficient exercise." 

" Right." 

Curty nodded, and turned on his way again. Sam 
stood watching him for a minute or so. Then he 
pushed his hat on one side, scratched his head, and 
uttered the pregnant word which seemed to sum up 
for him every crisis of sentiment— 

" Comical ! " 

After which he turned and went back to the house. 

Curty stepped out buoyantly. As he walked, he 
kept up a lively conversation with the bull-dog, who 
trotted rather seriously at his side. 

" Cheer up, Sam ! We are going out into the wide 
world together. You know the sort of thing — * And 
so they two went out into the darkness, hand in hand.' 
No, no ! heel ! Restrain your young spirits, my child. 
No running after sheep. We may be keeping a sheep- 
farm together, you and I, and what would happen if 
you were to run amuck in it some fine morning, eh, 
Sam?" 

The two great eyes looked up wistfully into his 
face. 

" Good dog. Yes. Your name's Sam. As for me, 
* My name is Norval.' Well, why not ? I must settle 
on a name, you know. Why not Norval? Fits in 
with the sheep-farming idea too. ' My name is Norval, 
on the Rocky Mountains, my bull-dog eats my sheep.' 
Absit omen. The dead but irrepressible Curtius C. 
Norval, Esq. I must get some cards printed. Cats, 
Sam ! cats ! Fetch 'em ! " 

Trapper meanwhile was sitting in his chair on the 

landing outside Rutherford's room. Certainly some- 
21 
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thing had happened to his master. On returning to 
the hotel he had gone straight to his room, giving 
strict orders that he was not to be disturbed on any 
pretext whatever. That was at half-past twelve, and 
it was now after two, and he had not even rung for 
lunch; and all the time, as Trapper could testify, he 
had been walking up and down, up and down, like a 
wild beast in a cage. One, two, three, four, five — ^full 
stop, turn ; one, two, three, four, five — full stop, a look 
out of the window, turn ; one, two, three — s, pause by 
the mantelpiece ; four, five — stop and turn again ; and 
so, on and on, until at last Trapper, feeling that 
neither his appetite nor his nerves could stand it 
longer, determined to go down to the servants' hall 
and get some lunch. There, too, he would find the 
relief of speech, and perhaps be lucky enough to meet 
with poor Susan, the chambermaid. Susan had always 
been kind to him, and perhaps when she recovered (as 
she soon must do) from her unhappy attachment to 
the under-butler, she might 

Trapper's air-castles were momentarily demolished 
in the middle of the second flight of stairs by a black- 
haired gentleman who was ascending two steps at a 
time in the wake of a broad-chested bull-dog, which 
he held by a handkerchief tied to its collar. The 
gentleman stopped abruptly, and asked Trapper if he 
knew where Mr. Rutherford's room was. 

" Yes, sir. But Mr. Rutherford is engaged at 
present, sir." 

" I can't help that. Keep in, Sam ! '* 

The bull-dog was striving earnestly after Trapper'sr 
legs. 

" Mr. Rutherford is seeing no one, sir," said Trap- 
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per, retreating a step with dignity. ^* He gave very 
particular orders." 

" Exactly. That's the very reason why he wishes 
to see me. My business is of stupendous impor- 
tance." 

The black-haired gentleman opened his eyes wide 
on the word " stupendous," and advanced another step. 
Trapper retreated proportionately. He was now con- 
vinced that he had encountered a madman, and a mad- 
man with an aggressive bull-dog must be humoured. 

" If you will give me your card, sir " 

" I haven't got a card ; but take this." 

He fastened the dog to the banisters, tore a page 
from a note-book, and scribbled on it in pencil, 
" Curtius C. Norval, Esq. R.I.P." 

" There, give that to your master. If he seems at 
all puzzled, add that Fm a raving lunatic, and he'll 
admit me at once." 

Trapper took the document and hastened upstairs, 
the banisters creaking as he went with the efforts of 
the bull-dog to follow his retreating legs. 

When he returned, he found the gentleman sitting 
on the stairs. 

" Will you kindly step up, sir? " he said in a tone 
of greater respect. 

The gentleman rose, and, untying the bull-dog, 
resumed his ascent. 

" By the way," he said, as they reached the landing, 
" one word, my friend. I wish to make no insinua- 
tions, but it is only fair to state that my dog has a 
rooted objection to eavesdroppers." 

" If you mean, sir " began Trapper, in a tone 

of mighty offence. 
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" I don't," interrupted the gentleman. " I merely 
remark. Forward ! " 

Trapper threw open the door, and Curty walked in. 

" I hope you don't mind the dog. Will ? He's a 
present from Walkley, and we're going out into the 

wide world together, so Gently, Sam ! This is a 

friend. May I tie him to the fender?" 

" Do," said Rutherford, adding with a slight un- 
evenness in his voice, after Sam had been secured. 
Won't you sit down ? " 

Thank you." Curty took the table, as usual, in 
preference to a chair. " I mustn't stop long. Just ofl 
to America." 

"America?" 

" Yes ; where I intend to sheep-farm. Somehow, 
Will, I have always had a half-acknowledged feeling 
that sheep-farming was my vocation. It's one of the 
few things I haven't tried." 

He paused to replace Sam, who, in company with 
the fender, had wandered half across the room. 

" And now to business, because " 

" One moment," said Rutherford. " Have you had 
lunch ? " 

" Not that I can remember at the instant. Wait ! 
There was a cold duck But, no, that was yes- 
terday. I haven't had any to-day." 

" Then mayn't I " 

" Will, believe me, I should be delighted. But 
time presses. I've only a moment or two. Though, 
if you happened to have any whisky handy " 

Rutherford quickly produced tumblers and a 
whisky decanter. 
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"Thank you, Will. So! Enough! Your very 
good health ! " 

" And yours ! " 

They clinked glasses, 

" An excellent brand," said Curty. " I was longing 
to sample it the other night, but in the first place 
rd had enough, quite enough already, and in the 
second place " 

" The other night ? Then it was you ! " 

" The intrusion was unwarrantable. Will. I apolo- 
gize. Contrary to Sam's advice, I ventured to attend 
the fancy-dress ball, and there I imbibed, as I re- 
marked before, a sufficient quantity of whisky. But 
let us draw a veil and get to business. I want to ask 
you a favour. Will. Mind, I'm not setting up any 
claim of obligation, because I tell you fairly that I 
think the boot's on the other leg. We needn't discuss 
that. But what I want to ask is this — ^that you'll allow 
me to remain in my grave. If I were to come to life 
at this time of day, it would produce complications 
that I really shudder to think of. There would be 
hothing for it but a full disclosure of the whole story 
from start to finish, and that, I take it, wouldn't be 
very palatable to either of us. Besides, there would 
be legal convulsions of a perfectly horrifying descrip- 
tion — such convulsions, that I doubt whether either 
Mr. Eedle or the British Constitution could stand the 
strain." 

Certainly, there would be difficulties." 
Enormous difficulties. So the point is this, will 
you, out of consideration for Mr. Eedle and the British 
Constitution, agree to let sleeping dogs lie — ^to pre- 
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tend I'm dead, just as I used to be, go on managing 
the estate, and let Walkley stick to the legacy ? " 

Rutherford, who had been studying the carpet, 
looked up quickly. 

" On one condition. I want a favour from you in 
return." 

" You've only to name it." 

" I gather that you've been practically sharing 
Walkley's legacy with him." 

" Yes ; and he wishes me to go on sharing it." 

" Well, then, I ask you as a great favour — a very 
great favour — ^to take a thousand a year from the 
property I manage — your own property." 

The situation was infinitely delicate. Two men had 
wronged one another mortally ; each desired to make 
reparation, and each was aware of the other's desire. 
It was with a true tact that Curty, after a moment's 
consideration, held out his hand, and said gravely — 
Shake hands on it, Will.' 
Thank you, Curty.' 

Curty pulled out his watch. 
A quarter to three. I must be off. Come, Sam ! 

He got off the table, untied the dog, and then held 
out his hand again. 

"As friends, Will?" 

" As friends." 

" I will send you my address, when I next indulge 
in such a luxury." 

He went to the door, and as he opened it, a fresh 
thought appeared to strike him. 

" Oh, by the way. A thing that's on my mind— 
my step-daughter, Winifred." 
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Rutherford started, but Curty seemed not to notice 
the start as he went on — 

" Mother dead, you see ; uncle as good as an im- 
becile ; no one to look after her. I have a conscience, 
Will — at intervals — and I feel responsible for Wini- 
fred; but really, I — I can't do anything for her in 
my present position, can I ? " 

Rutherford made no reply, and after eyeing him 
diffidently for a moment, Curty proceeded — 

" I don't like to ask more favours from you. Will ; 
but, you're absolutely the only person I can turn to. 
There's the vicar, of course; I'd thought of him: but 
it hardly seems fair — and then, he's getting a very old 
man. Will," Curty relinquished the door-handle for a 
moment, and looked solemnly at his cousin, " I don't 
believe in the system of death-bed requests; they're 
unfair, and, as a rule, they lack judgment; but I do 
say this, that if you could see your way to it, and she 
raised no objection, you'd make me a happy man by 
marrying her. Don't answer; think it over. And 
good-bye ! " 

At the last word, Curty nodded himself hastily out 
of the room. 

Rutherford stood, many minutes, with his eyes 
fixed on the door-handle; then moved slowly to the 
window, and looked down into the street. Another 
five minutes and he was in the street himself, hurry- 
ing blindly along the pavement, rousing amusement or 
indignation, according to their humour, in the foot 
passengers whom he jostled, and surprising some 
whom he knew well by passing them with a rigid and 
unrecognising stare. The first thing that he saw con- 
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sciously was the brick fagade of the Grand Hotel 
moving toward him round the comer. The street slid 
beneath him, the door opened and let him through, and 
the broad stairs placed themselves swiftly, three by 
three, under his feet. A door on the first landing, 
marked 37, stopped dead in front of him. He knocked 
at it. There was no audible answer. He opened it, 
and walked in. Winifred stood looking out of the 
window, and at the sound of the opening door she 
turned. The light behind her prevented his seeing 
her face, but his heart fell suddenly with a sickening 
fear. How could she — she — ^love him? It was im- 
possible: a thing foolish to hope for, mad to expect. 
A quick dizziness seized him; he staggered into a 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. He could 
hear nothing except a loud singing in his ears, but 
presently his hands were gently drawn away from his 
face, and through a dark mist he saw her kneeling 
in front of him. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

MARFIELD RAILWAY STATION 
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Your train is not due for another twenty min- 
utes," said Mr. Robjohns, emerging from a waiting- 
room. 

" Ah, there you are, vicar I " 

" Yes ; I was keeping out of sight in case Wilfred 
came with you to the station. What success, Curty ? " 

" We were quite unanimous on the matter of not 
disturbing my tombstone." 

"And about Winifred?" 

" Didn't give him time for a word on the subject. 
Just threw out the suggestion with some earnestness 
as a parting request; then bolted. I think on the 
whole I did justice to my part in the melodrama; 
though it was puzzling, very, and I still don't quite 
know whether I'm the villain, or the funny man, or 
the heavy father. But you would have commended 
my acting. Will can have had no suspicion that I 
was coached up in the part." 

" No more you were," said Mr. Robjohns, " no 
more you were. I may have laid down the broad lines, 
but all the working out of it was your own. By the 
way, how about your luggage ? " 

" My luggage ? Thank you, vicar. I had forgotten 
it. It's in the cloak-room." 

"Is that all you're taking?" said Mr. Robjohns 
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presently, as Curty superintended the labelling of a 
small portmanteau and moderate-sized packing-case. 

" Yes, these and the dog. You, as a student of 
Shakespeare, should know that * he that increaseth 
luggage increaseth sorrow.* I always travel light. 
You know, vicar," Curty continued in a low voice, 
as they moved away from the porter, " I believe Will 
and I should have been very good friends all our 
lives, if only we had restricted ourselves to twenty 
minutes' interviews. We parted most cordially; and 
now there'll be no danger of our quarrelling again." 

He stooped to affix a wire muzzle to Sam's re- 
luctant hSad. 

" Fine dog, isn't he ? I have a grand idea, only in 
the embryo at present, for setting up a bull-dog farm 
in conjunction with my sheep-farm. So far as I know, 
nothing really big has been done yet in the way of 
bull-dog farming." 

"Would it be profitable?" 

" Oh, I think so ; and then, imagine, vicar, the 
sublime effect of a thousand or two thorough-bred 
bull-dogs pouring down a Rocky Mountain gorge, or 
taking their supper from one gigantic trough in the 
midst of the rolling prairie! I expect I shall have 
to put up a turnstile and charge admission — ^visitors 
requested to leave their legs with the attendant." 

At length the bell announced the approach of the 
train, and Curty, being reminded by Mr. Robjohns, 
descended from his heights of rapturous contempla- 
tion to the sordid business of taking a ticket. 

" Good-bye, and God bless you ! " said Mr. Rob- 
johns, a few minutes later, giving Curty's hand a warm 
grip as he Sprang into the carriage. 
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• The guard had banged to the doors and given his 
whistle, the wheels were already groaning, when two 
figures hurried along the platform to where Curty 
leaned out of the window. He flung out a hand to 
each, and they walked along by the slowly moving 
train, almost too much out of breath to speak. 

" Good-bye ! " said Curty, looking shyly from one 
to the other. " May I wish you " 

" We came," interrupted Winifred, a glorious col- 
our in her cheeks, " to thank you." 

The pace of the train quickened. 

" Stand back there ! Stand back, sir ! Stand back, 
miss ! " shouted an anxious porter. 

" Good-bye ! " 

" Good-bye I " 

" Good-bye, and all happiness ! " cried Curty. 

Winifred and Rutherford were left standing side by 
side on the platform, waving in response to the gray 
hat that was brandished furiously from the carriage 
window. 

" I wonder how much he guessed, and how much 
he knew?" said Winifred, slowly, as the fluttering 
gray speck vanished with a curve in the railway line. 
" By the way, wasn't Mr. Robjohns here ? " 

Rutherford scanned the platform. 

" I fancied he was. If so, he must have gone." 

" And I must go, too," said Winifred. " Poor 
Uncle Bernard! It seems dreadfully heartless being 
so happy, when he " 

" Half a minute ! " interrupted Rutherford, in a 
tone of unpleasant surprise. 

He was looking across at the opposite side of the 
station, from which a train had just steamed out, 
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leaving a small sediment of passengers on the plat-* 
form. 

" Surely that can't be " 

"Where? Who?" 

" Don't you see, by the bookstall ? " 

Winifred's eyes wandered to and fro until they 
suddenly settled on a neatly dressed young man in a 
straw hat with a blue and gold ribbon. His hands 
were in his pockets, and he was looking anxiously up 
and down the. platform. 

"Oh, Wilfred! Yes, it is. What can he Oh, 

why didn't I write to him a week ago ? " 

" Well, we may as well wait and get it over," said 
Rutherford, grimly. 

" Poor Bobby ! " murmured Winifred. 

Bobby had left London early that morning on his 
unenviable errand, and during the day had scarcely 
run through more railway stations than phases of 
mental discomfort. To begin with — and it made a 
good, solid foundation of trouble — he had got to tell 
a girl to whose account he had placed, only last 
August, an unlimited sum of eternal devotion, that 
there was now " no balance." This was bad enough 
in itself. Even if she did not want the devotion, even 
if she looked at him with a kind, elder-sisterly smile, 
and said, " I'm so glad, because I couldn't have mar- 
ried you anyway " — ^which was the best he had to hope 
for — he should feel uncommonly small and foolish. 
And suppose that, on the contrary, his worst fears were 
true; suppose she had really refused young Ribston 
because she was in love with him! Bobby dared not 
face the thought. His agitation became greater the 
nearer he got to Marfield, and when at last he stepped 
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out of the train, his forehead was damp and his knees 
shook under him. He looked round, half expecting 
to see Winifred on the platform, but she was not there ; 
and by the time the train had steamed out of the sta- 
tion, he was too much engrossed by another and more 
immediate anxiety, to notice the two people who were 
observing him from across the line. 

For in the absorption of the crisis he had com- 
pletely forgotten his bag. A wild hope that some 
fellow-passenger might have thrown it out of the 
window made him hasten up the platform, and he was 
brushing heedlessly past a lady, who stood with her 
back to him talking to the station-master, when the 
sound of her voice made him stop. It was Bess. 

" And when is the next train to Tedderley Junc- 
tion?" she was saying. 

" In twenty-five minutes, miss. The first train on 
the other side. It will get you to the junction at 
S-35> and you'll catch the 5.50 for Elcott. I think it's 
5.50, but if you'll just wait a minute, miss, I'll make 



sure." 



The station-master hurried off, and Bobby stepped 
forward. 

" Good afternoon ! " 
" Bobby ! " 

The start and the colouring were very pleasant. 
" Why, where on earth did you spring from? " 
" The train that's just gone out. And you ? " 
" The same. How funny ! Have we been travel- 
ling in the same train all the way ? " 

" No, I got into it at Tedderley Junction." 
"Just where I ought to have got out of it. I'm 
going to stay with mother at Elcott. Aunt Mary's 
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come to look after the children, and I've really got a 
fortnight's holiday. Just think of it! And what are 
you doing here?" 

" I'll tell you that presently," said Bobby. " The 
first thing I'm doing is to see you back to the junction 
and put you in the right train." 

" No, thank you. Really. I'm quite used to trav- 
elling alone." 

" I don't think you are, or you wouldn't be here at 
the present moment." 

" That was an accident," said Bess, weakly. 

" Yes. And another accident might land you at. 
Tedderley Junction for the night." 

" Fifty-five, miss," broke in the voice of the station- 
master. " I suppose your luggage was labelled ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then that'll be all right. Over the bridge, miss, 
and the first train in. Good evening, miss." 

" There's another reason," said Bobby, as they 
crossed the bridge, " why I want to go with you to 
Tedderley. It may be the last chance I shall have 
of seeing you for years. I'm off to India." 

" India! " 

" Yes. The governor's taken it into his head that 
it's time I was learning to do something useful, and I 
don't know but what he's right. Only " 

Bobby suddenly broke off in a soft exclamation. 
They were descending the steps to the other platform, 
which was now almost empty. 

"What is it?" asked Bess. 

" By George ! " He turned his eyes slowly to hers. 
" Do you see those two people on the platform looking 
at us ? " 
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*' The man and the girl in the gray skirt? " 

" Yes. The man is Mr. Rutherford ; I got to know 
him in Devonshire. The girl — well, perhaps you'd 
hardly recognise her from the photograph." 

" Is it? " asked Bess, with quick understanding. 

Bobby nodded. 

** May I introduce you ? " 

". You must. They're waiting for us." 

Indeed, as Bess spoke, Winifred and Rutherford 
began to move slowly in their direction, and before 
Bobby had ha'd time to recover from the shock of the 
situation, he found himself smiling and shaking hands. 

" Miss Mortimer — Miss Wemyss, Mr. Rutherford," 
he said, as soon as the first greeting was over. " Are 
you going by the next train ? " 

" No," replied Winifred. " We've just been seeing 
a friend off. But what a surprise to find you here ! " 

She indicated by a slight movement that she was 
ready to walk up the platform with Bobby. 

" Heavens I " groaned Bobby inwardly. " She evi- 
dently hasn't cooled off." 

As she turned, Winifred gave an unguarded look at 
Rutherford. Bobby saw it, and the answer to it, and 
it redoubled his anguish. So she had confided in 
Rutherford, and was appealing to him to leave them 
together ! However, the thing must be done, and he 
suffered himself to drift with her away from the other 
two. 

" What a curious coincidence," he said, " our meet- 
ing like this I How are you ? " 

" Quite flourishing, thank you." 

" And your mother? " 

" She has been very ill." 
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Winifred did not feel equal to receiving condo- 
lences just now. Besides, it would waste time, and 
she must manage to get the explanation over. 

" I wrote to you only this morning," she said, after 
Bobby had expressed his grief at Mrs. Qoud's illness. 

" Oh, did you ? What a funny — coincidence ! " 

Bobby felt imbecility at his elbow. There seemed 
nothing left m his mind but the word " coincidence." 

They walked in silence to the end of the platform, 
and turned back again. 

" As a matter of fact," said Bobby, forcing on the 
inevitable, " I came here to see you." 

" Oh ! " 

Another horrible pause, during which they passed 
Rutherford and Bess. Winifred gave Rutherford an- 
other look, and Bobby saw it, and this time it puz- 
zled him. 

" I — I beg your pafdon. What were you saying? " 
asked Winifred a couple of paces' later. 

Bobby had said nothing. Suddenly a suspicion 
flashed through his mind. He looked at Winifred, 
and saw that she was blushing, and that the remnant 
of a smile dwelt in the corner of her mouth. Also she 
raised her left hand to put back a loose spray of hair, 
and there he saw something else. He almost whistled. 
So that was it ! That was why the letters had cooled 
down and dwindled off. That was the meaning of 
what young Ribston had been " given to understand ! " 
Wickedness entered into his soul and loosed his 
tongue. 

" I was going to say, that I came here to tell you 
rd changed my mind." 
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The announcement came to Winifred like a clap of 
thunder, clearing the air. She was startled, relieved, 
and — ^just a little mortified. But he should not carry 
it off quite in this cool, easy fashion. 

" Oh 1 " she murmured, in the tone of one too 
proud to show disappointment. 

Bobby looked at her sideways and smiled. She 
didn't know that he knew. 

" Of course,'* he said, " as soon as ever I found out 
my mistake, I decided to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing by telling you at once — as you would have done 
by me if you'd finally settled on rejecting me." 

Winifred felt a pang of conscience. For how many 
weeks had she known that Wilfred was the only man 
she could ever care for, and yet had never told Bobby ! 
Still, his business-like, unapologetic tone was quite 
inexcusable. He should be made to feel a little un- 
comfortable. 

" I suppose there's some one else," she said, throw- 
ing up her chin. 

Yes. Oh, yes," replied Bobby, airily, " there's 
some one else.^ 

I'm sorry for her.^ 

" Are you ? Why ? 

" Because Oh, well, if you can't see- 

" You think I shall change my mind again, I sup- 
pose," said Bobby. " But I don't think so. I've 
known her for years." 

" Really ! I see — it's always well to have two 
strings to one's bow, isn't it ? " 

Bobby kept his mouth grave as he said impres- 
sively — 

" I thought you'd agree with me about that." 
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They stopped and looked at each other. Bobby's 
eyes were twinkling. Winifred frowned. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that when people come out in a hurry 
without their gloves they sometimes — show their 
hand." 

He looked hard at Winifred's left hand, on the 
third finger of which was a large monogram ring — 
evidently a man's, for it was quite loose, and the finger 
was crooked to keep it from falling off. Put on half 
in jest an hour ago, she had forgotten to remove it. 
Now, as she remembered, she blushed, frowned, and 
bit her lip. 

" It's too bad of you ! " she exclaimed, smiling in 
spite of herself. " So you've known " 

" For nearly two minutes 1 " Bobby laughed joy- 
ously. " By Jove ! I think we're quits, Winifred ! " 

" Not quite. I never told you that I " 

" No. But you thought it worth while, apparently, 
to have — ^two strings." 

" That's unjust," said Winifred, indignantly. " I 
thought — I could see — your last letters " 

" Were about as dull as yours to me, I dare say," 

said Bobby. " We each thought the other But 

here's the train. Good-bye, Winifred, and congratters 
— I mean, very best wishes." 

" Thank you, Bobby. Where are they ? Oh, over 
there. And what about you? Mayn't I congratu- 
late " 

" Not yet. I don't know. Good Heavens ! he's 
putting her into a carriage full of people ! " 

"Her?" 

Winifred laughed as she ran up to Rutherford. 
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" Not in there ! It's such a dirty carriage. Here's 
a better one." 

She opened the door of the next compartment. 

" Oh yes — this way, Miss Mortimer," said Ruther- 
ford. " You'll be much more comfortable here." 

The compartment was empty. 

" They're all right, I think," mused Winifred aloud, 
when the train was gone. 

" What ! " exclaimed Rutherford, " you don't sus- 
pect " 

I'm absolutely sure of it. He as good as told 
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Then he — ^but, that ordinary-looking little girl ? " 

Rutherford looked at Winifred's tall, graceful fig- 
ure and delicately shaped face, which coloured as she 
divined the mental comparison he was making. 

" She's a nice girl," said Winifred, " and I like her 
eyes. They'll suit each other." 

"Well, I don't understand it," said Rutherford, 
with a despairing shake of his head, as they turned 
and walked out of the station. 

His words were echoed in the railway train a few 
minutes later. Something had been said about going 
to India, and something had been unsaid about six 
months, and everything had happened. 

" Well, I don't understand it," said Bobby. 

Bess had momentarily released one hand for the 
purpose of drying her eyes. 

" Nor I," she answered, turning to him with a tear- 
ful smile. For the moment Bess was a beautiful 
woman. 

"I didn't mean that," said Bobby. "We shall 
neither of us ever understand that; it's too good to 
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understand. But I can't understand how I ever came 
to compare her with you." 

He looked at Bess's face in genuine wonder. 

" I should think not I " she laughed. " Why, she's 
just twice as pretty as I am ! " 

" Twice as Look here ! " said Bobby, emphat- 
ically, " if you're going to talk rot like that, I shall 
leave you at the junction to go on to Elcott by your- 
self." 

" I thought you were going to anyway." 

Bobby looked scornfully at her before he made the 
easy and obvious retort Having made it, he added — 

" I wish Elcott were in Scotland ! " 

Winifred and Rutherford were scarcely off the plat- 
form when the glass door of the first-class waiting- 
room opened, and Mr. Robjohns came out. It is only 
fair to Mr. Robjohns to state that he had retired on the 
appearance of the lovers, not with any notion of spying 
upon them, but because he felt that just at that mo- 
ment he was not wanted. They were full of their 
happiness, and of gratitude to Curty; they did not 
know, and he would have parted with both hands 
rather than let them know, that half, at least, of that 
gratitude belonged to him. But there was nothing 
to prevent his watching the farewell scene through 
the glass door, and he could hardly be expected to 
withdraw his gaze from the astonishing sequel. And 
now at last, when the platform was clear, he issued 
from the waiting-room with a perplexed countenance. 
What was the meaning of it all? Bobby he had cut 
out of the drama long ago, and here he was turning 
up again, in company with a totally new dramatis 
persona, whose appearance Mr. Robjohns slightly re- 
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sented. Indeed, he resented the whole episode. He 
had an uncomfortable feeling that part of the plot was 
being kept back from him, that all sorts of things were 
happening, and had been happening for goodness 
knew how long, of which he was absurdly ignorant. 

" * And all the men and women merely players,' " 
he murmured to himself, as he walked slowly out of 
the station. " All ! Ah, well ! William is right. All 
players. And I've been mistaking myself for stage- 
manager." 

But if Mr. Robjohns' spirit was momentarily 
humbled, it presently received a delirious exaltation, 
for, as he walked down Morley Street, he perceived in 
front of him, hastening along the pavement, a spare, 
energetic figure, whose bent shoulders were clad in 
a threadbare tail-coat, and whose right hand gripped 
tightly a little black bag. Mr. Robjohns could not 
resist the temptation. He quickened his step until 
he caught up with the figure. 

" Good afternoon, Eedle." 

Mr. Eedle turned with his lightning smile. 

" Good afternoon. A warm day for April, isn't 
it?" 

" Delightfully. And the country is beautiful." * 

" It must be, but we poor lawyers, you know, tied 
to our offices all day " 

" You ought to cut the fetters. Cut them, Eedle, 
and take a jaunt while the fine weather lasts. I was 
out at the Game Ferret this morning, with Ruther- 
-ford, and it is charming even there— quite charming." 

Mr. Eedle's mouth tightened. He smelt a ques- 
tion. 

" I suppose, by the way," said Mr. Robjohns, " that 
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you've cleared up that little mystery? I'm not prj-- 
ing for information, but have you cleared it up ? " 

" My dear Mr. Robjohns," said the lawyer, with a 
short laugh, " there was nothing to be cleared up. Of 
course we made a thorough investigation after the 
Mellowtogs affair, but it simply confirmed my own 
belief that the whole mystery was a bubble." 

Mr. Robjohns thought of Curty's story, of the in- 
tercepted letters, and the internecine war of scurrying 
detectives, and he marvelled greatly at the difference 
of the ways in which truth may be expressed. But he 
only said — 

" Ah, now you relieve me, Eedle. You relieve 
me very much. Do you know, I was quite unhappy 
about it for a time on account of our friend Ruther- 
ford." 

" Well," said Mr. Eedle, " you may safely set your 
mind at rest there. I can assure you — is this your 
turning?" — Mr. Robjohns had come to a standstill — 
" I can assure you that Rutherford's peace is secure." 

" I believe you, Eedle, I believe you. Ah, what a 
comfort it must be to him to have a lawyer whom he 
can trust so entirely, who is so thorough, who is 
always — how shall I express it? — always on the alert! " 

A couple of hours later, while Mr. Robjohns was 
partaking of a solitary but cheerful dinner, there was 
brought in to him a telegram. It came from Leeds, 
where passengers from Marfield change for Liverpool. 
It ran : 

" Leave you my posthumous works excellent in style 
matter and orthography apply Walkley Curtius." 
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CAMP-FIRES OF A NATURALIST. From the 
Field Notes of Lewis Lindsay Dyche, A. M., M. S., Professor 
of Zodlogy and Curator of Birds and Mammals in the Kansas 
State University. The Story of Fourteen Expeditions after 
North American Mammals. By Clarence £. Edwords. 
With numerous Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" It is not always that a professor of zoology is so enthusiastic a sportsman as Prof. 
I>yche. His huntinz exploits are sui varied as those of Gordon (Jumming, for example, 
in South Africa. His gruzly bear is as dangerous as the lion, and his mountain sheep 
and goats more difficult to stalk and shoot than any creatures of the torrid zone. Evi- 
dently he came by his tastes as a hunter from lifelong experience."— ^^tc; York 
Tribune. 

"The book has no dull pages, and is often excitingly interesting, and fully in- 
structive as to the habits, haunts, and nature of wild beasts." — Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

" There is abundance of interestine incident in addition to the scientific element, 
and the illustrations are numerous and highly graphic as to the big game met by the 
hiwters, and the hardships cheerfully undertaken. ' — Brooklyn Eagle, 

" The narrative is simple and manly^ and full of the freedom of forests. . . ,^ This 
record of his work ought to awaken the interest of die generations growing up, if only 
by the contrast of his active experience of the resources of Nature and of savage lira 
with the backgroimd of culture and the environment of educational advantages that 
are being rapidly formed for die students of the United States. Pro£ Dyche seems, 
from this account of him, to have thought no personal hardship or exertion wasted in 
his attempt to collect £au:ts, that the naturalist of the future may be provided with com- 
plete and verified ideas as to species which will soon be extinct This is good work — 
work that we need and that posterity will recognize with gratitude. The illustrations 
of l^ebook are interesting, and the type is dear."— AVw York Tiwes, 

"The adventures are simply told, but some of them are thrilling of necessity, how- 
ever modesdy the narrator does his work. Prof. Dyche has had about as many ex- 
periences in die way of hunting for science as fall to the lot of the most fortunate, and 
this recountal of them is most interesting. The camps from which he worked ranged 
from the Lake of the Woods to Arizona, and northwest to British Columbia, and in 
every region he was successful in securing rare specimens for his vaMsienm,"— Chicago 
Times. 

** The literary construction is refircshing. The reader is carried into the midst of 
die very scenes of which the author tells, not by elaborateness of description, but by 
the direictness and vividness of every sentence. He is given no opportimity to abandon 
the^ companions with which the book has provided him, for incident is made to follow 
incident with no intervening literary padding. In fiict, the book is all action." — Kan- 
sas City Journal. 

"As an outdoor book of camping and hunting this book possesses a timely interest, 
but it also has the merit of scientific exactness in the descriptions of the habits, pecul- 
iarities, and haunts of wild animals " — Philadelphia Press, 

" But what is most important of all in a narrative of this kind— for it seems to us 
that 'Camp- Fires of a Naturalist' was written first of all for entertainment — these notes 
neither have been ' dressed up ' and their accuracy thereby impaired, nor yet retailed in 
a dry and statistical manner. The book, in a word, is a plain narrative of adventures 
among the larger American animals." — Philadelphia Bulletin, 

"We recommend it most heartily to old and young alike, and suggest it as a beau- 
tiful souvenir volume for those who have seen the wonderful display of mounted a pimalf 
at die Worid's Yavc'^—Topeka Capital. 
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FRANK m. CHAPMAN'S BOOKS^ 

Bird Studies with a Caniera. 

With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the Bird 
Photographer. By Frank M. Chapman, Assistant Curator of Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology in the American Museum of Natural History ; 
author of " Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America " and 
*' Bird- Life." Illustrated with over ico Photographs from Nature by 
the Author. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Bird-Life. 

A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. With 75 full-page 
uncolored plates and 25 drawings in the text, by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. Library Edition. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Two Colored Editions, with 75 lithographic plates, representing 
100 birds in their natural colors, 8yo. Cloth, $5.00. i2mo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 

Teachers* Edition. Same as Library Edition, but containing an 
Appendix with new matter designed for the use of teachers, and 
including lists of birds for each month of the year. i2mo. 
C]t)th, $2.00. 

Teachers' Manual. To accompany Portfolios of Colored Plates 
of Bird-Life. Contains the same text as the Teachers' Edition 
of "Bird-Life," but is without the 75 uncolored plates. Sold 
only with the Portfolios, as follows : 

Portfolio No. L — Permanent Residents and Winter Visitants. 
32 plates. 

Portfolio No. II. — March and April Migrants. 34 plates. 

Portfolio No. III. — May Migrants, Types of Birds' Eggs, Types 
of Birds' Nests from Photographs from Nature. 34 plates. 

Price of Portfolios, each, $1.25 ; with Manual, $2.00. The 
three Portfolios with Manual, $4.00. 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. 

With nearly 200 Illustrations. i2mo. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00 ; 
Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 
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BCXDKS FOR NATURE LOVERS. 

- 

By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 

New edition. With 12 orthochromatic photographs of characteristic 
flowers by L. W. Brownell, and over two hundred drawings by the 
Author. i2mo. Cloth, $1.40 net. 

Familiar Trees and their Leaves. 

New edition. With 12 pictures of representative trees in colors, and 
over 200 drawings from nature by the Author. With the botanical 
name and habitat of each tree and a record of the precise character 
and color of its leafage. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 

Familiar Features of the Roadside. 

With Illustrations by the Author. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Familiar Life in Field and Forest 

With many Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 



Insect Life. 

By John Henry Comstock. Teachers' and Students* Edition. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Insect World. 

By Clarence M. Weed. i2mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 

The Art of Taxidermy. 

By John Rowley, Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Plants. 

A Text-Book of Botany. By John M. Coulter, A. M., Ph. D., Head 
Professor of Botany, University of Chicago. i2mo. Cloth, $1.80 net. 
One of the Twentieth Century Text-Books. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



HAMLIN GARLAND^S BOOKS* 

UNIFORM EDITION. 

! 

Eacht )2tno^ cloth^ $K25* 

Wayside Courtships. 

" A fiuthful and an entertaining portrayal of village and rural life in the West. . . . 
No one can read this collection of short stories without feeling that he is master of the 
subject." — Chicago yourntU, 

Jason Edwards. 

An Average Man. 

'* The average man in the industrial ranks is presented in this story in as lifelike a 
manner as Mr. Bret Harte presented the men m the California mining camps diirty 
years ago. ... A story which will be read with absorbing interest by hundreds tA 
worldngmen."— ^M/it7» Herald, 

A Member of the Third House. 

A Story of Political Warfare. 

"The work is, in brief, a keen and searching study of lobbies and lobbjrists. At 
least it is the lobbies that furnish its motive. For die rest, the story is narrated with 
much power, and the characters of Brennan the smart wire-puller, the millionatre Davis, 
the reformer Tuttle, and Evelyn Ward are skillfully individualized. . . . Mr. Garland^s 
people have this peculiar characteristic, that diey have not had a literary world made 
for them to live in. I'hey seem to move and act in the cold gray light of reality, and 
in that trying light they are evidently human." — Chicago Record, 

A Spoil of Office. 

A Story of the Modem West. 

" It awakens in the mind a tremendous admiration for an artist who could so find 
his way through the mists of familiarity to an artistic haven. ... In reading ' A Spoil 
of Office * one feels a continuation of interest extending fix>m the fictional into the actual, 
with no break or divergence And it seems to be only a question of waiting a day or 
two ere one will run up against the characters in real lire." 



The Eagle's Heart. 

A Story of the West. i2mo. Cloth, $i.5a 

" A story told with all the fidelity of observation, the nncerity and die insight which 
mark his work at its best The dear, open atmosphere of the fiuther West is in the 
\)oo\i.*^— Chicago Record, 

" Fresh and absorbing in its interest A novel of red blood and vigorous life." — 
Detroit Free Press. 

A Little Norsk ; 

Or, or Pap's Flaxen, i6mo. Boards, 50 cents. 

^ "True feelin?, the modesty of Nature, and the sure touch of art are the marks of 
this pure and graphic stor^', which has added a bright leaf to the author's laurels."— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 



Eaciv tlmop doth, $I«50« 
Sinus. 

A new book by the author of ** Concerning Isabel Camaby'* and ** The 
Farringdons " needs no introduction. All readers of the best fiction know 
her epigrammatic quality and humor, her adroitness in the suggestion of 
character, and her command of original situations and unexpected social 
climaxes. Her new book is a gallery of vivid miniature of various phases of 
English life. Its unfailing interest will increase the author's well-earned 
reputation. 

Cupid's Garden. With new portrait of the Author, 

'* Whatever this author sends out has freshness and originality, and her 
sketches of people are so deftly drawn that one wonders at the versatility. 
* Cupid's Gsuden' is a collection of stories of love, not all of which run 
smooth, but which all exhibit some noble trait of the tender passion." 
— Indianapolis News, 

The Farringdons* 

** Miss Fowler makes her own audience, which, large as it is in England, 
must be even larger in this country. There is a deeper note in this story than 
any she has yet sounded. ... * The Farringdons ' is, above all else, a procla- 
mation to the world that the religion which Christ brought to humanity is a 
living power, undiminished in strength, the mainspring of the actions and 
aspirations of millions of Anglo-Saxons." — New York Mail and Express, 

Concerning Isabel Camaby. New edition, with 

Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

** No one who reads it will regret it or forget \t,"— Chicago Tribune, 

" For brilliant conversations, epigrammatic bits of philosophy, keenness 
of wit, and full insight into human nature, * Concerning Isabel Camaby * is 
a remarkable success." — Boston Transcript, 

A Double Thread. 

** The excellence of her writing makes her book delightful reading. She 
is genial and sjrmpatiietic without being futile, and witty without being 
qrnical.'' — Literature ^ London, 
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A PICTURESQUE BOOK OF THE SEA. 
A Sailor's Log. 

Recollections of Forty Tears of Naval Life. By Rear- 
Admiral Robley D. Evans, U, S. N, Illustrated. 
Large i2mo. Cloth, |2.oo. 

**It is essentially a book for men, young and old ; and the 
man who does not enjoy it is lacking in healthy red blood." — 
Chicago Bookseller, 

** A profoundly interesting book. There is not a line of bra- 
vado in its chapters, nor a carping criticism. It is a book which 
will increase the esteem and high honor which the American feels 
and willingly awards our naval heroes." — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

** It would be difficult to find an autobiography possessing 
more interest than this narrative of forty years of active naval serv- 
ice. It equals the most fascinating novel for interest ; it contains 
a great deal of material that has a distinct historical value. . . . 
Altogether it is a most delightful book." — Brooklyn Eagle, 

** His is a picturesque personality, and he stands the supreme 
test by being as popular with his officers and men as he is with 
the public generally. His life has been one of action and adven- 
ture since he was a boy, and the record of it which he has pre- 
pared in his book *A Sailor's Log' has not a dull line in it from 
cover to cover. It is all action, action, and again action from the 
first page to the last, and makes one want to go and * do things ' 
himself. Any boy between fifteen and nineteen who reads this 
book and does not want to go to sea must be a sluggish youth. 
. . . The book is really an interesting record of an interesting 
man." — New Tork Press, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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